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THE TRUTH 

OP THE 

SCRIPTURE HISTORY OF ST. PAUL 

EVINCED. 



CHAPTER I. 

Eoepositum of the Argument, 

The volume of Christian Scriptures contains thirteen 
letters purporting to be written by St. Paul ; it con- 
tains also a book, which, amongst other things, pro- 
fesses to deliver the history, or rather memoirs of the 
history, of this same person. By assuming the ge- 
nuineness of the letters, we may prove the substantial 
truth of the history; or, by assuming the truth of 
the history, we may argue strongly in support of the 
genuineness of the letters. But I assume neither 
one nor the other. The reader is at liberty to sup- 
pose these writings to have been lately discovered in 
the library of the Escurial, and to come to our hands 
destitute of any extrinsic or collateral evidence what- 
ever ; and the argument I am about to oflfer is calcu- 
lated to show, that a comparison of the different 
writings would, even under these circumstances, 
afford good reason to believe the persons and trans- 

B 



d EXPOSITION OF THE ARGUMENT. 

actions to have been real, the letters authentic, and 
the narration in the main to be true. 

Agreement or conformity between letters bearing 
the name of an ancient author, and a received history 
of that author's life, does not necessarily establish 
the credit of either : because, 

1. The history may, like Middleton's Life of 
Cicero, or Jortin's Life of Erasmus, have been wholly, 
or in part, compiled from the letters ; in which case 
it is manifest that the history adds nothing to the 
evidence already aflfbrded by the letters : or, 

2. The letters may have been fabricated out of the 
history: a species of imposture which is certainly 
practicable; and which, without any accession of 
proof or authority, would necessarily produce the 
appearance of consistency and agreement : or, 

3. The history and letters may have been founded 
upon some authority common to both ; as upon re- 
ports and traditions which prevailed in the age in 
which they were composed, or upon some ancient 
record now lost, which both writers consulted : in 
which case also, the letters, without being genuine, 
may exhibit marks of conformity with the history ; 
and the history, without being true, may agree with 
the letters. 

Agreement, therefore, or conformity, is only to be 
relied upon so far as we can exclude these several 
suppositions. Now the point to be noticed is, that, 
in the three cases above enumerated, conformity must 
be the effect of design. Where the history is com- 
piled from the letters, which is the first case, the 
design and composition of the work are in general 
so confessed, or made so evident by comparison, as 
to leave us in no danger of confounding the pro- 
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duction with original history, or of mistaking it for 
independent authority. The agreement, it is pro- 
bable, will be close and uniform^ and will easily be 
perceived to result from the intention of the author, 
and from the plan and conduct of his work. — ^Where 
the letters are fabricated from the history, which is 
the second case, it is always for the purpose of im- 
posing a forgery upon the public ; and, in order to 
give colour and probability to the fraud, names, 
places, and circumstances, found in the history, may 
be studiously introduced into the letters, as well as a 
general consistency be endeavoured to be maintained. 
But here it is manifest, that whatever congruity ap- 
pears, is the consequence of meditation, artifice, and 
design. — The third case is that wherein the history 
and the letters, without any direct privity or commu- 
nication with each other, derive their materials from 
the same source; and, by reason of their common 
original, fiimish instances of accordance and corre- 
spondency. This is a situation in which we must 
allow it to be possible for ancient writings to be 
placed; and it is a situation in which it is more 
difficult to distinguish spurious from genuine writ- 
ings, than in either of the cases described in the 
preceding suppositions ; inasmuch as the congruities 
observable are so far accidental, as that they are not 
produced by the immediate transplanting of names 
and circumstances out of one writing into the other. 
But although, with respect to each other, the agree- 
ment in these writings be mediate and secondary, 
yet is it not properly or absolutely undesigned ; be- 
cause, with respect to the common original from 
which the information of the writers proceeds, it is 
studied and factitious. The case of which we treat 

B 2 



4 EXPOSITION OF THE ARGUMENT. 

must, as to the letters, be a case of forgery; and 
when the writer, who is personating another, sits 
down to his composition — ^whether he have the his- 
tory with which we now compare the letters, or some 
other record, before him ; or whether he have only 
loose tradition and reports to go by — he must adapt 
his imposture, as well as he can, to what he finds in 
these accounts ; and his adaptations will be the result 
of coimcil, scheme, and industry : art must be em- 
ployed; and vestiges wiQ appear of management and 
design. Add to this, that, in most of the following 
examples, the circumstances in which the coincidence 
is remarked are of too particular and domestic a 
nature, to have floated down upon the stream of 
general tradition. 

Of the three cases which we have stated, the differ- 
ence between the first and the two others is, that in 
the first the design may be fair and honest, in the 
others it must be accompanied with the consciousness 
of fraud : but in all there is design. In examining, 
therefore, the agreement between ancient writings, 
the character of truth and originality is undesigned- 
ness : and this test applies to every supposition ; for, 
whether we suppose the history to be true, but the 
letters spurious; or the letters to be genuine, but 
the history false ; or, lastly, falsehood to belong to 
both — the history to be a fable, and the letters fic- 
titious; the same inference will result — that either 
there will be no agreement between them, or the 
agreement will be the effect of design. Nor will it 
elude the principle of this rule, to suppose the same 
person to have been the author of all the letters, or 
even the author both of the letters and the history ; 
for no less design is necessary to produce coincidence 
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between different parts of a man^s own writings, 
especially when they are made to take the different 
forms of a history and of original letters, than to 
adjust them to the circumstances found in any other 
writing. 

With respect to those writings of the New Testa- 
ment which are to be the subject of our present 
consideration, I think that, as to the authenticity of 
the Epistles, this argument, where it is sufficiently 
sustained by instances, is nearly conclusive; for I 
cannot assign a supposition of forgery, in which coin- 
cidences of the kind we enquire after are likely to 
appear. As to the history, it extends to these points : 
— It proves the general reality of the circumstances ; 
it proves the historian's knowledge of these circum- 
stances. In the present instance it confirms his 
pretensions of having been a cotemporary, and in 
the latter part of his history a companion of St. 
Paul, In a word, it establishes the substantial truth 
of the narration : and substantial truth is that which, 
in every historical enquiry, ought to be the first thing 
sought after and ascertained ; it must be the ground 
work of every other observation. 

The reader then will please to remember this word 
undesignedness, as denoting that upon which the con- 
struction and validity of oar argument chiefly depend- 
As to the proofs of undesignedness, I shall in this 
place say little ; for I had rather the reader's persua- 
sion should arise from the instances themselves, and 
the separate remarks with which they may be accom- 
panied, than from any previous formulary or descrip- 
tion of argument. In a great plurality of examples, 
I trust he will be perfectly convinced that no design 
or contrivance whatever has been exercised; and if 
* B 3 
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some of the coincidences alleged appear to be minute^ 
circuitous, or oblique, let him reflect that this very 
indirectness and subtilty is that which gives force 
and propriety to the example. Broad, obvious, and 
exphcit agreements prove little ; because it may be 
suggested that the insertion of such is the ordinary 
expedient of every forgery : and though they may 
occur, and probably will occur, in genuine writings, 
yet it cannot be proved that they are peculiar to 
these. Thus what St. Paul declares in chap. xi. of 
1 Cor. concemiug the institution of the Eucharist ; 
'' For I have received of the Lord that which I also 
delivered unto you, that the Lord Jesus, the same 
night in which he was betrayed, took bread; and 
when he had given thanks, he brake it, and said. 
Take, eat ; this is my body, which is broken for you ; 
this do in remembrance of me^^ — though it be in 
close and verbal conformity with the account of the 
same transaction preserved by St. Luke, is yet a 
conformity of which no use can be made in our 
argument ; for if it should be objected that this was 
a mere recital from the Gospel, borrowed by the 
author of the epistle, for the purpose of setting oflF 
his composition by an appearance of agreement with 
the received account of the Lord's Supper, I should 
not know how to repel the insinuation. In like 
maimer, the description which St. Paul gives of 
himself, in his Epistle to the Plulippians (iii. 5) — • 
" Circumcised the eighth day, of the stock of Israel, 
of the tribe of Benjamin, an Hebrew of the Hebrews ; 
as touching the law, a Pharisee; concerning zeal, 
persecuting the church ; touching the righteousness 
which is in the law, blameless ^^ — ^is made up of par- 
ticulars so plainly delivered concerning him, in the 
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Acts of the Apostles, the Epistle to the Romans, and 
the Epistle to the Galatians, that I cannot deny but 
that it would be easy for an impostor, who was fabri- 
cating a letter in the name of St. Paul, to collect 
these articles into one view. This, therefore, is a 
conformity which we do not adduce. But when I 
read, in the Acts of the Apostles, that " when Paul 
came to Derbe and Lystra, behold a certain disciple 
was there, named Timotheus, the son of a cei*tain 
woman which wcls a Jewess ;" and when, in an epistle 
addressed to Timothy, I find him reminded of his 
" having known the holy Scriptures from a childy^ 
which implies that he must, on one side or both, 
have b^en brought up by Jewish parents ; I conceive 
that I remark a coincidence which shows, by its very 
obliquity, that scheme was not employed in its forma- 
tion. In like manner, if a coincidence depend upon 
a comparison of dates, or rather of circumstances 
from which the dates are gathered, the more intri- 
cate that comparison shall be, the more numerous 
the intermediate steps through which the conclusion 
is deduced ; in a word, the more circuitous the inves- 
tigation is, the better, because the agreement which 
finally results is thereby farther removed from the 
suspicion of contrivance, affectation, or design. And 
it should be remembered, concerning these coinci- 
dences, that it is one thing to be minute, and 
another to be precarious; one thing to be unob- 
served, and another to be obscure ; one thing to be 
circuitous or oblique, and another to be forced, 
dubious, or fanciful. And this distinction ought 
always to be retained in our thoughts. 

The very particularity of St. PauVs Epistles ; the 
perpetual recurrence of names of persons and places ; 
B 4 
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the frequent allusions to the incidents of his private 
life^ and the circumstances of his condition and 
history; and the connection and parallelism of those 
with the same circumstances in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, so as to enable us^ for the most part^ to confront 
them with one another; as well as the relation which 
subsists between the circumstances, as mentioned or 
referred to in the diflferent epistles, — aflPord no incon- 
siderable proof of the genuineness of the writings, 
and the reality of the transactions. For as no adver- 
tency is suflBicient to guard against slips and contra- 
dictions, when circumstances are multiplied, and 
when they are liable to be detected by cotemporary 
accounts equally circumstantial, an impostor, I should 
expect, would either have avoided particulars entirely, 
contenting himself with doctrinal discussions, moral 
precepts, and general reflections;* or if, for the sake 
of imitating St. Paulas style, he should have thought 
it necessary to intersperse his composition with names 
and circumstances, he would have placed them out of 
the reach of comparison with the history. And I 
tan confirmed in this opinion by an inspection of two 
attempts to counterfeit St. Paulas Epistles, which 

* This, however, must not be misunderstood. A person writing to 
his friends, and upon a subject in which the transactions of his own 
life were concerned, would probably be led in the course of his letter, 
especially if it was a long one, to refer to passages found in his 
history. A person addressing an epistle to the public at large, or 
under the form of an epistle deliyering a discourse upon some specu- 
lative argument, would not, it is probable, meet with an occasion of 
alluding to the circumstances of his life at all : he might, or he might 
not ; the chance on either side is nearly equal. This is the situation 
of the catholic epistle. Although, therefore, the presence of these 
allusions and agreements be a valuable accession to the arguments 
by which the authenticity of a letter is maintained, yet the want of 
them certainly forms no positive objection. 
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have come down to us; and the only attempts, of 
which we have any knowledge, that are at all deserv- 
ing of regard. One of these is an epistle to the 
Laodiceans, extant in Latin, and preserved by Fabri- 
cius in his collection of apocryphal Scriptures. The 
other purports to be an epistle of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians, in answer to an epistle from the Corin- 
thians to him. This was translated by Scroderus 
from a copy in the Armenian language which had 
been sent to W. Whiston, and was afterwards, from 
a more perfect copy procured at Aleppo, published 
by his sons, as an appendix to their edition of Moses 
Chorenensis. No Greek copy exists of either : they 
are not only not supported by ancient testimony, but 
they are negatived and excluded ; as they have never 
foimd admission into any catalogue of apostolical 
writings, acknowledged by, or known to, the early 
ages of Christianity. In the first of these I found, 
as I expected, a total evitation of circumstances. It 
is simply a collection of sentences from the canonical 
epistles, strung together with very little skill. The 
second, which is a more versute and specious forgery, 
is introduced with a list of names of persons who 
wrote to St. Paul from Corinth ; and is preceded by 
an accotmt sufficiently particular of the manner in 
which the epistle was sent from Corinth to St. Paul, 
and the answer returned. But they are names 
which no one ever heard of; and the account it is 
impossible to combine with anything found in the 
Acts, or in the other epistles. It is not necessary 
for me to point out the internal marks of spurious- 
ness and imposture which these compositions be- 
tray ; but it was necessary to observe, that they do 
not afford those coincidences which we propose as 

b5 
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proofs of authenticity in the epistles wliich we 
defend. 

Having explained the general scheme and forma- 
tion of the argument, I may be permitted to subjoin 
a brief accoimt of the manner of conducting it. 

I have disposed the several instances of agreement 
imder separate numbers; as well to mark more sen- 
sibly the divisions of the subject, aa for another pur- 
pose, viz., that the reader may thereby be reminded 
that the instances are independent of one another. 
I have advanced nothing which I did not think pro- 
bable ; but the degree of probability, by which dif- 
ferent instances are supported, is undoubtedly very 
different. If the reader, therefore, meets with a 
number which contains an instance that appears to 
him unsatisfactory, or founded in mistake, he will 
dismiss that number from the argument, but without 
prejudice to any other. He will have occasion also 
to observe, that the coincidences discoverable in some 
epistles are much fewer and weaker than what are 
supplied by others. But he will add to his obser- 
vation this important circumstance — ^that whatever 
ascertains the original of one epistle, in some measure 
estabhshes the authority of the rest. For, whether 
these epistles be genuine or spurious, every thing 
about them indicates that they come from the same 
hand. The diction, which it is extremely difficult to 
imitate, preserves its resemblance and peculiarity 
throughout all the epistles. Niunerous expressions 
and singularities of style, found in no other part of 
the New Testament, are repeated in different epistles; 
and occur, in their respective places, without the 
smallest appearance of force or art. An involved 
argumentation, frequent obscurities, especially in the 
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order and transition of thought, piety, vehemence, 
affection, bursts of rapture, and of unparalleled sub- 
limity, are properties, all or most of them, discernible 
in every letter of the collection. But although these 
epistles bear strong marks of proceeding from the 
same hand, I think it is still more certain that they 
were originally separate publications. They form no 
continued story; they compose no regular corre- 
spondence ; they comprise not the transactions of any 
particular period; they carry on no connection of 
argument; they depend not upon one another; ex- 
cept in one or two instances, they refer not to one 
another. I will farther undertake to say, that no 
study or care has been employed to produce or pre- 
serve an appearance of consistency amongst them. 
All which observations show that they were not in- 
tended by the person, whoever he was, that wrote 
them, to come forth or be read together ; that they 
appeared at first separately, and have been collected 
since. 

The proper purpose of the following work is, to 
bring together, from the Acts of the Apostles, and 
from the different epistles, such passages as furnish 
examples of undesigned coincidence ; but I have so 
far enlarged upon this plan, as to take into it some 
circumstances found in the epistles, which contri- 
buted strength to the conclusion, though not strictly 
objects of comparison. 

It appeared also a part of the same plan, to ex- 
amine the difiiculties which presented themselves in 
the course of our enquiry. 

I do not know that the subject has been proposed 
or considered in this view before. Ludovicus Capel- 
lus. Bishop Pearson, Dr. Benson, and Dr. Lardner, 
B 6 
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have each given a continued* history of St. Paulas 
life, made up from the Acts of the Apostles and the 
epistles joined together. But this, it is manifest, is 
a different undertaking from the present, and di- 
rected to a different purpose. 

If what is here offered shall add one thread to 
that complication of probabilities by which the 
Christian history is attested, the reader^s attention 
will be repaid by the supreme importance of the 
subject ; and my design will be fully answered. 



CHAPTER II. 
The Epistle to the Romans. 

No. I. 

The first passage I shall produce from this epistle, 
and upon which a good deal of observation will be 
foimded, is the following : 

" But now I go unto Jerusalem, to minister unto 
the saints ; for it hath pleased them of Macedonia 
and Achaia to make a certain contribution for the 
poor saints which are at Jerusalem/^ Bom. xv. 25, 26. 

In this quotation three distinct circumstances are 
stated — a contribution in Macedonia for the relief of 
the Christians of Jerusalem, a contribution in Achaia 
for the same purpose, and an intended journey of St. 
Paul to Jerusalem. These circumstances are stated 
as taking place at the same time, and that to be the 
time when the epistle was written. Now let us 
enquire whether we can find these circumstances 
elsewhere; and whether, if we do find them, they 
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meet together in respect of date. Turn to the Acts 
of the Apostles, chap. xx. ver. 2, 3, and you read the 
following account : " When he had gone over those 
parts (viz., Macedonia), and had given them much 
exhortation, he came into Greece, and there abode 
three months ; and when the Jews laid wait for him, 
as he was about to sail into Syria, he purposed to 
return through Macedonia.^^ From this passage, 
compared with the accoimt of St. Paulas travels given 
before, and from the sequel of the chapter, it appears, 
that upon St. Paulas second visit to the peninsula of 
Greece, his intention was, when he should leave the 
country, to proceed from Achaia directly by sea to 
Syria ; but that, to avoid the Jews, who were lying in 
wait to intercept him in his route, he so far changed 
his purpose as to go back through Macedonia, em- 
bark at Philippi, and pursue his voyage from thence 
towards Jerusalem. Here therefore is a journey to 
Jerusalem; but not a syllable of any contribution. 
And as St. Paul had taken several journeys to Jeru- 
salem before, and one also immediately after his first 
visit into the peninsula of Greece (Acts xviii. 21), it 
cannot from hence be collected in which of these 
visits the epistle was written, or, with certainty, that 
it was written ia either. The silence of the historian, 
who professes to have been with St. Paul at the time 
(v. 6), concerning any contribution, might lead us to 
look out for some different journey, or might induce 
us perhaps to question the consistency of the two 
records, did not a very accidental reference, in another 
part of the same history, afford us sufficient groimd 
to believe that this silence was omission. When St. 
Paul made his reply before Felix, to the accusations 
of Tertullus, he alleged, as was natural, that neither 
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the errand which brought him to Jerusalem, nor his 
conduct whilst he remained there, merited the calum- 
nies with which the Jews had aspersed him. " Now 
after many years (i. e., of absence) / came to bring 
alms to my nation and offerings; whereupon certain 
Jews from Asia found me purified in the temple, 
neither with multitude nor with tumult, who ought 
to have been here before thee, and object, if they 
had ought against me/^ Acts xxiv. 17 — 19. This 
mention of alms and offerings certainly brings the 
narrative in the Acts nearer to an accordancy with 
the epistle ; yet no one, I am persuaded, will suspect 
that this clause was put into St. Paulas defence, 
either to supply the omission in the preceding narra* 
tive, or with any view to such accordancy. 

After all, nothing is yet said or hinted concerning 
the place of the contribution ; nothing concerning 
Macedonia and Achaia. Turn therefore to the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, chap. xvi. ver. 1 — 4, and 
you have St. Paul delivering the following directions: 
" Concerning the collection for the saints, as I have 
given orders to the churches of Galatia, even so do 
ye : upon the first day of the week let every one of 
you lay by him in store as God hath prospered him, 
that there be no gatherings when I come. And 
when I come, whomsoever you shall approve by your 
letters, them will I send to bring your liberality imto 
Jerusalem; and if it be meet that I go also, they 
shall go with me.^^ In this passage we find a con- 
tribution carrying on at Corinth, the capital of 
Achaia, for the Christians of Jerusalem ; we find 
also a hint given of the possibility of St. Paulas going 
up to Jerusalem himself, after he had paid his visit 
into Achaia : but this is spoken of rather as a possi- 
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bility than as any settled intention; for Ids first 
thonglit was, ^^ Whomsoever you shall approve by 
your letters, them will I send to bring your liberality 
to Jerusalem:'^ and, in the sixth verse he adds, 
" That ye may bring me on my journey whithersoever 
I go/' This epistle purports to be written after St. 
Paul had been at Corinth ; for it refers throughout 
to what he had done and said amongst them whilst 
he was there. The expression therefore, ^^when I 
come,*' must relate to a second visit ; against which 
visit the contribution spoken of was desired to be in 
readiness. 

But though the contribution in Achaia be expressly 
mentioned, nothing is here said concerning any con- 
tribution in Macedonia. Turn therefore, in the 
third place, to the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
chap. viii. ver. 1 — 4, and you will discover the par- 
ticular which remains to be sought for : ^^ Moreover, 
brethren, we do you to wit of the grace of God 
bestowed on the churches of Macedonia ; how that, in 
a great trial of affliction, the abundance of their joy 
and their deep poverty abounded unto the riches of 
their liberality; for to their power I bear record, yea, 
and beyond their power, they were willing of them- 
selves; praying us, with much entreaty, that we 
would receive the gift, and take upon us the fellow- 
ship of the ministering to the saints.^^ To which add 
chap. ix. ver. 2 : ^^ I know the forwardness of your 
mind, for which I boast of you to them of Macedonia, 
that Achaia was ready a year ago." In this epistle 
we find St. Paul advanced as far as Macedonia, upon 
that second visit to Corinth which he promised in his 
former epistle; we find also, in the passages now 
quoted from it, that a contribution was going on in 
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Macedonia at the same time with, or soon however 
following, the contribution which was made in 
Achaia ; but for whom the contribution was made 
does not appear in this epistle at all : that informa- 
tion must be supplied from the first epistle. 

Here therefore, at length, but fetched from three 
diflferent writings, we have obtained the several cir- 
cumstances we enquired after, and which the Epistle 
to the Romans brings together, viz. a contribution in 
Achaia for the Christians of Jerusalem; a contribution 
iQ Macedonia for the same; and an approaching jour- 
ney of St. Paul to Jerusalem. We have these circum- 
stances — each by some hint in the passage in which 
it is mentioned, or by the date of the writing in 
which the passage occurs — fixed to a particular time; 
and we have that time turning out, upon examina- 
tion, to be in all the same; namely, towards the close 
of St. Paul's second visit to the peninsula of Greece. 
This is an rustance of conformity beyond the possi- 
bility, I will venture to say, of random writing to 
produce. I also assert, that it is iu the highest 
degree improbable that it should have been the eflfect 
of contrivance and design. The imputation oi design 
amounts to this, that the forger of the Epistle to the 
Romans inserted in it the passage upon which our 
observations are founded, for the purpose of giving 
colour to his forgery by the appearance of conformity 
with other writings which were then extant. I reply, 
in the first place, that, if he did this to coimtenance 
his forgery, he did it for the purpose of an argument 
which would not strike one reader iu ten thousand. 
Coincidences so circuitous as this answer not the ends 
of forgery; are seldom, I believe, attempted by it. 
In the second place I observe, that he must have had 
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the Acts of the Apostles, and the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians, before him at the time. In the Acts of 
the Apostles (I mean that part of the Acts which 
relates to this period) he would have found the 
journey to Jerusalem ; but nothing about the con- 
tribution. In the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
he would have foimd a contribution going on in 
Achaia for the Christians of Jerusalem, and a distant 
hint of the possibility of the journey; but nothing 
concerning a contribution in Macedonia. In the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians he would have 
found a contribution in Macedonia accompanying 
that in Achaia ; but no intimation for whom either 
was intended, and not a word about the journey. It 
was only by a close and attentive collation of the 
three writings, that he could have picked out the 
circumstances which he has united in his epistle; 
and by a still more nice examination, that he could 
have determined them to belong to the same period. 
In the third place I remark, what diminishes very 
much the suspicion of fraud, how aptly and connect- 
edly the mention of the circumstances in question, 
— ^viz., the journey to Jerusalem, and of the occasion 
of that journey, — arises from the context. ^^ When- 
soever I take my journey into Spain, I will come to 
you; for I trust to see you in my journey, and to be 
brought on my way thitherward by you, if first I be 
somewhat filled with your company. But now I go 
unto Jerusalem, to minister unto the saints; for it 
hath pleased them of Macedonia and Achaia to Tnake 
a certain contribution for the poor saints which are at 
Jerusalem. It hath pleased them verily, and their 
debtors they are ; for if the Gentiles have been made 
partakers of their spiritual things, their duty is also 
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to minister unto them in carnal things. "When there- 
fore I have performed this^ and have sealed to them 
this fruit, I will come by you into Spain.^^ Is the 
passage in Italics like a passage foisted in for an 
extraneous purpose? Does it not arise from what 
goes before, by a junction as easy as any example of 
writing upon real business can furnish ? Could any 
thing be more natural than that St. Paul, in writing 
to the Romans, should speak of the time when he 
hoped to visit them; should mention the business 
which then detained him ; and that he purposed to 
set forwards upon his journey to them, when that 
business was completed? 

No. II. 
By means of the quotation which formed the sub- 
ject of the preceding number, we coUect, that the 
Epistle to the Romans was written at the conclusion 
of St. Paulas second visit to the peninsula of Greece : 
but this we collect, not from the epistle itself, not 
from anything declared concerning the time and 
place in any part of the epistle, but from a compari- 
son of circumstances referred to in the epistle, with 
the order of events recorded in the Acts, and with 
references to the same circumstances, though for 
quite different purposes, in the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians. Now would the author of a forgery, 
who sought to gain credit to a spurious letter by 
congruities, depending upon the time and place in 
which the letter was supposed to be written, have 
left that time and place to be made out, in a manner 
so obscure and indirect as this is? If, therefore, 
coincidences of circumstances can be pointed out in 
this epistle, depending upon its date, or the place 
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where it was written, whilst that date and place are 
only ascertained by other circumstances, such coin- 
cidences may fairly be stated as undesigned. Under 
this head I adduce. 

Chap. xvi. 21 — 23 : " Timotheus, my workfellow, 
and Lucius, and Jason, and Sosipater, my kinsmen, 
salute you. I, Tertius, who wrote this epistle, salute 
you in the Lord. Gkdus mine host, and of the whole 
church, saluteth you; and Quartus, a brother .^^ 
With this passage I compare Acts xx. 4: ^^And 
there accompanied him into Asia, Sopater of Berea ; 
and, of the Thessalonians, Aristarchus and Secimdus ; 
and Gkdus of Derbe, and Timotheus ; and, of Asia, 
Tychicus, and Trophimus.^^ Thie Epistle to the 
Romans, we have seen, was written just before St. 
Paul's departure from Greece, after his second visit 
to that peninsula: the persons mentioned in the 
quotation from the Acts are those who accompanied 
him in that very departure. Of seven whose names 
are joined in the salutation of the church of Rome, 
three, viz., Sosipater, Gains, and Timothy, are proved, 
by this passage in the Acts, to have been with St. Paul 
at the time. And this is perhaps as much coinci- 
dence as could be expected from reality, though less, 
I am apt to think, than would have been produced 
by design. Four are mentioned in the Acts who are 
not joined in the salutation ; and it is in the nature 
of the case probable that there should be many at- 
tending St. Paul in Greece who knew nothing of the 
converts at Rome, nor were known by them. In 
like manner several are joined in the salutation who 
are not mentioned in the passage referred to in the 
Acts. This also was to be expected. The occasion 
of mentioning them in the Acts was their proceeding 
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with St. Paul upon his journey. But we may be 
sure that there were many eminent Christians with 
St. Paul in Greece, besides those who accompanied 
him into Asia.* 

But if any one shall still contend that a forger of 
the epistle, with the Acts of the Apostles before him, 
and haviug settled his scheme of writing a letter as 
from St. Paul upon his second visit into Greece, 
would easily think of the expedient of putting in the 
names of those persons who appeared to be with St. 
Paul at the time, as an obvious recommendation of 
the imposture ; I then repeat my observations : first, 
that he would have made the catalogue more com- 
plete ; and secondly, that with this contrivance in his 
thoughts, it was certainly his business, in order to 
avail himself of the artifice, to have stated in the 
body of the epistle that St. Paul was in Greece when 
he wrote it, and that he was there upon his second 

* Of these Jason is one, whose presence upon this occasion is very 
naturally accounted for. Jason was an inhabitant of Thessalonica 
in Macedonia, and entertained St. Paul in his house upon his first 
visit to that country. Acts xvii. 7. — St. Paul, upon this his second 
visit, passed through Macedonia on his way to Greece, and, from 
the situation of Thessalonica, most likely through that city. It ap- 
pears, from various instances in the Acts, to have been the practice 
of many converts to attend St. Paul from place to place. It is there- 
fore highly probable, I mean that it is highly consistent with the 
account in the history, that Jason, according to that account a 
zealous disciple, the inhabitant of a city at no great distance from 
Greece, and through which, as it should seem, St. Paul had lately 
passed, should have accompanied St. Paul into Greece, and have 
been with him there at this time. Lucius is another name in the 
epistle. A very slight alteration would convert Aovkios into AovKas, 
Lucius into Luke, which would produce an additional coincidence : 
for, if Luke was the author of the history, he was with St. Paul at 
this time ; inasmuch as, describing the voyage which took place 
soon after the writing of this epistle, the historian uses the first 
person — ** We sailed away from Philippi." Acts xx. 6, 
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visit. Neither of which he has done, either directly, 
or even so as to be discoverable by any circumstance 
found in the narrative delivered in the Acts. 

Under the same head, viz., of coincidences depend- 
ing upon date, I cite from the epistle the following 
salutation : ^^ Greet Priscilla and Aquila, my helpers 
in Christ Jesus, who have for my life laid down their 
own necks ; unto whom not only I give thanks, but 
also all the churches of the Gentiles/^ Chap. xvi. 3. — 
It appears, from the Acts of the Apostles, that Pris- 
cilla and Aquila had originally been inhabitants of 
Rome ; for we read. Acts xviii. 2, that ^^ Paul found 
a certain Jew, named Aquila, lately come from Italy 
with his wife Priscilla, because that Claudius had 
commanded all Jews to depart from RomeJ^ They 
were connected therefore with the place to which 
the salutations are sent. That is one coincidence; 
another is the following : St. Paul became acquainted 
with these persons at Corinth during his first visit 
into Greece. They accompanied him upon his re- 
turn into Asia ; were settled for some time at Ephesus, 
Acts xviii. 19 — 26; and appear to have been with St. 
Paul when he wrote from that place his first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, 1 Cor. xvi. 19. Not long after 
the writing of which epistle St. Paul went from 
Ephesus into Macedonia, and ^^ after he had gone 
over those parts ^^ proceeded from thence upon his 
second visit into Greece; during which visit, or 
rather at the conclusion of it, the Epistle to the 
Romans, as hath been shown, was written. We 
have therefore the time of St. Paulas residence at 
Ephesus after he had written to the Corinthians, 
the time taken up by his progress through Mace- 
donia (which is indefinite, and was probably con- 
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siderable), and his three months^ abode in Greece ; 
we have the sum of these three periods allowed for 
Aquila and Priscilla going back to Bome^ so as 
to be there when the Epistle before us was written. 
Now what this quotation leads us to observe is^ the 
danger of scattering names and circumstances in 
writings like the present, how implicated they often 
are with dates and places, and that nothing but 
truth can preserve consistency. Had the notes of 
time in the Epistle to the Romans fixed the writing 
of it to any date prior to St. Paulas first residence 
at Corinth, the salutation of Aquila and Priscilla 
would have contradicted the history, because it would 
have been prior to his acquaintance with these per- 
sons. If the notes of time had fixed it to any period 
during that residence at Corinth, during his journey 
to Jerusalem when he first returned out of Greece, 
during his stay at Antioch whither he went down from 
Jerusalem, or during his second progress through the 
Lesser Asia upon which he proceeded from Antioch, 
an equal contradiction would have been incurred; 
because from Acts xviii. 2 — 18, 19 — 26, it appears 
that during all this time Aquila and Priscilla were 
either along with St. Paul, or were abiding at Ephesus. 
Lastly, had the notes of time in this epistle, which 
we have seen to be perfectly incidental, compared 
with the notes of time in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, which are equally incidental, fixed this 
epistle to be either cotemporary with that, or prior 
to it, a similar contradiction would have ensued; 
because, first, when the Epistle to the Corinthians 
was written, Aquila and Priscilla were along with St. 
Paul, as they joined in the salutation of that church, 
1 Cor. xvi. 19; and because, secondly, the history 
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does not allow us to suppose, that between the time of 
their becoming acquainted with St. Paul, and the time 
of St. Paul's writing to the Corinthians, Aquila and 
Priscilla could have gone to Rome, so as to have been 
saluted in an epistle to that city; and then come 
back to St. Paul at Ephesus, so as to be joined 
with him in saluting the church of Corinth. As it 
is, all things are consistent. The Epistle to the 
Romans is posterior even to the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians ; because it speaks of a contribution 
in Achaia being completed, which the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, chap, viii., is only soliciting. It is 
sufficiently therefore posterior to the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, to allow time in the interval for 
Aquila and Priscilla's return from Ephesus to Rome. 
Before we dismiss these two persons, we may take 
notice of the terms of commendation in which St. 
Paul describes them, and of the agreement of that 
encomium with the history. " My helpers in Christ 
Jesus, who have for my life laid down their necks ; 
unto whom not only I give thanks, but also all the 
churches of the Gentiles.'' In the eighteenth chapter 
of the Acts, we are informed that Aquila and Priscilla 
were Jews; that St. Paul first met with them at 
Corinth; that for some time he abode in the same 
house with them; that St. Paul's contention at 
Corinth was with the imbelieving Jews, who at first 
^^ opposed and blasphemed, and afterwards with one 
accord raised an insurrection against him;'' that 
Aquila and PrisciUa adhered, we may conclude, to 
St. Paul throughout this whole contest ; for, when he 
left the city, they went with him (Acts xiii. 18). 
Under these circumstances, it is highly probable that 
they should be involved in the dangers and persecu- 
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tions which St. Paul Tinderwent from the Jews, being 
themselves Jews; and, by adhering to St. Paul in 
this dispute, deserters, as they would be accounted, 
of the Jewish cause. Farther, as they, though Jews, 
were assisting to St. Paul in preaching to the Gen- 
tiles at Corinth, they had taken a decided part in the 
great controversy of that day, the admission of the 
Gentiles to a parity of religious situation with the 
Jews. For this conduct alone, if there was no other 
reason, they may seem to have been entitled to 
^^ thanks from the churches of the Gentiles.^' They 
were Jews taking part with Gentiles. Yet is all this 
so indirectly intimated, or rather so much of it left 
to inference in the account given in the Acts, that I 
do not think it probable that a forger either could or 
would have drawn his representation from thence; 
and still less probable do I think it, that, without 
having seen the Acts, he could by mere accident, and 
without truth for his guide, have delivered a repre- 
sentation so conformable to the circumstances there 
recorded. 

The two congruities last adduced depended upon 
the time, the two following regard the place, of the 
epistle. 

1. Chap. xvi. 23: '^Erastus, the chamberlain of 
the city, saluteth you^^ — of what city? We have 
seen, that is, we have inferred from circumstances 
found in the epistle, compared with circumstances 
found in the Acts of the Apostles, and in the two 
Epistles to the Corinthians, that our epistle was 
written during St. Paul's second visit to the penin- 
sula of Greece. Again, as St. Paul, in his epistle to 
the church of Corinth, 1 Cor. xvi. 3, speaks of a col- 
lection going on in that city, and of his desire that it 
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might be ready against he came thither; and as in 
this epistle he speaks of that collection being ready, 
it follows that the epistle was written either whilst 
he was at Corinth, or after he had been there. 
Thirdly, since St. Paul speaks in this epistle of his 
journey to Jerusalem, as about instantly to take place; 
and as we learn, Acts xx. 3, that his design and at- 
tempt was to sail upon that journey immediately 
from Greece, properly so called, i. e., as distinguished 
from Macedonia ; it is probable that he was in this 
country when he wrote the epistle, in which he 
speaks of himself as upon the eve of setting out. 
If in Greece, he was most likely at Corinth ; for 
the two Epistles to the Corinthians show that the 
principal end of his coming into Greece was to visit 
that city, where he had founded a church. Certainly 
we know no place in Greece in which his presence 
was so probable : at least, the placing of him at 
Corinth satisfies every circumstance. Now that 
Erastus was an inhabitant at Corinth, or had some 
connection with Corinth, is rendered a fair subject of 
presumption, by that which is accidentally said of 
him in the Second Epistle to Timothy, iv. 20, 
'^ Erastus abode at Corinth.'^ St. Paul complains of 
his soUtude, and is teUing Timothy what was become 
of his companions : ^^ Erastus abode at Corinth ; but 
Trophimus have I left at MUetum, sick.^' Erastus 
was one of those who had attended St. Paul in his 
travels. Acts xix. 22; and when those travels had, 
upon some occasion, brought our apostle and his 
train to Corinth, Erastus staid there, for no reason 
so probable as that it was his home. I allow that 
this coincidence is not so precise as some others, yet I 
think it too clear to be produced by accident ; for, of 
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the many places which this same epistle has assigned 
to different persons, and the innumerable others 
which it might have mentioned, how came it to fix 
upon Corinth for Erastus ? And, as far as it is a 
coincidence, it is certainly undesigned on the part of 
the author of the Epistle to the Romans : because 
he has not told us of what city Erastus was the 
chamberlain ; or, which is the same thing, from what 
city the epistle was written, the setting forth of 
which was absolutely necessary to the display of the 
coincidence, if any such display had been thought of: 
nor could the author of the Epistle to Timothy leave 
Erastus at Corinth, from any thing he might have 
read in the Epistle to the Romans, because Corinth 
is no where in that Epistle mentioned either by 
name or description. 

2. Chap. xvi. 1 — 3 : " I commend unto you Phoebe 
our sister, which is a servant of the church which is 
at Cenchrea: that ye receive her in the Lord, as 
becometh saints, and that ye assist her in whatso- 
ever business she hath need of you ; for she hath been 
a succourer of many, and of myself also/^ Cenchrea 
adjoined to Corinth ; St. Paul, therefore, at the time 
of writing the letter, was in the neighbourhood of 
the woman whom he thus recommends. But, far- 
ther, that St. Paul had before this been at Cenchrea 
itself, appears from the eighteenth chapter of the 
Acts; and appears by a circumstance as incidental, 
and as unlike design, as any that can be imagined. 
^' Paul after this tarried there (viz., at Corinth) yet 
a good while, and then took his leave of the brethren, 
and saUed thence into Syria, and with him Priscilla 
and Aquila, having shorn his head in Cenchrea : for 
he had a vow.^' (xviii, 18.) The shaving of the head 
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denoted the expiration of the Nazaritic vow. The 
historian, therefore, by the mention of this circum- 
stance virtually tells us that St. Paul's vow was ex- 
pired before he set forward upon his voyage, having 
deferred probably his departure imtil he should be 
released from the restrictions tmder which his vow 
laid him. Shall we say that the author of the Acts 
of the Apostles feigned this anecdote of St. Paul at 
Cenchrea, because he had read in the Epistle to the 
Romans that " Phoebe, a servant of the church of 
Cenchrea, had been a succourer of many, and of him 
also?'' or shall we say that the author of the Epistle 
to the Romans, out of his own imagination, created 
Phoebe ^' a servant of the church at Cen^ihrea" be- 
cause he read in the Acts of the Apostles, that Paul 
had ^^ shorn his head'' in that place ? 

No. III. 

Chap. i. 13 : " Now I would not have you ignorant, 
brethren, that oftentimes I purposed to come unto you, 
but was let hitherto, that I might have some fruit 
among you also, even as among other Gentiles." 
Again, xv. 23, 24 : "But now having no more place 
in these parts, and having a great desire these many 
years {iroXKa, oftentimes) to come unto you; when- 
soever I take my journey into Spain I wiU come to 
you ; for I trust to see you in my journey, and to be 
brought on my way thitherward by you: but now I go 
up imto Jerusalem, to minister to the saints. When 
therefore I have performed this, and have sealed to 
them this fruit, I will come by you into Spain." 

With these passages compare Acts xix. 21 : "After 
these things were ended (viz., at Ephesus), Paul pur- 
posed in the spirit, when he had passed through 

c2 
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Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem ; saying, 
After I have been there, I must also see Rome/^ 

Let it be observed that our epistle purports to have 
been written at the conclusion of St. Paul's second 
journey into Greece; that the quotation from the 
Acts contains words said to have been spoken by St. 
Paul at Ephesus, some time before he set forwards 
upon that journey. Now I contend that it is impos- 
sible that two independent fictions should have at- 
tributed to St. Paul the same purpose, especially a 
purpose so specific and particular as this, which was 
not merely a general design of visiting Rome, but a 
design of visiting Rome after he had passed through 
Macedonia and Achaia, and after he had performed a 
voyage from these countries to Jerusalem. The con- 
formity between the history and the epistle is perfect. 
In the first quotation from the epistle, we find that a 
design of visiting Rome had long dweljTin the apostle's 
mind : in the quotation from the Acts we finct'^that 
design expressed a considerable time before the epistle 
was written. In the history we find that the plan 
which St. Paul had formed, was to pass through 
Macedonia and Achaia; after that, to go to Jeru- 
salem; and, when he had finished his visit there, to 
sail for Rome. When the epistle was written, he had 
executed so much of his plan, as to have passed 
through Macedonia and Achaia ; and was preparing 
to pursue the remainder of it, by speedily setting out 
towards Jerusalem : and in this point of his travels 
he teUs his friends at Rome, that, when he had com- 
pleted the business which carried him to Jerusalem, 
he would come to them. Secondly, I say that the 
very inspection of the passages will satisfy us that 
they were not made up from one another. 
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''Whensoever I take my journey into Spain, I will 
come to you ; for I trust to see you in my journey, 
and to be brought on my way thitherward by you : 
but now I go up to Jerusalem, to minister to the 
saints. When, therefore, I have performed this, and 
have sealed to them this fruit, I will come by you 
into Spain." — ^This from the epistle. 

'' Paul purposed in the spirit, when he had passed 
through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem ; 
saying. After I have been there, I must also see 
Rome." — This from the Acts. 

If the passage in the epistle was taken from that 
in the Acts, why was Spain put in ? If the passage 
in the Acts was taken from that in the epistle, why 
was Spain left out ? If the two passages were im- 
known to each other, nothing can account for their 
conformity but truth. Whether we suppose the his- 
tory and the epistle to be alike fictitious, or the his- 
tory to be true but the letter spurious, or the letter 
to be genuine but the history a fable, the meeting 
with this circumstance in both, if neither borrowed it 
from the other, is, upon all these suppositions, equally 
inexplicable. 

No. IV. 

The following quotation I offer for the purpose of 
pointing out a geographical coincidence, of so much 
importance, that Dr. Lardner considered it as a con- 
firmation of the whole history of St. Paul's travels. 

Chap. XV. ver. 19 : " So that from Jerusalem, and 
round about imto lUyricum, I have fully preached 
the gospel of Christ.^' 

I do not think that these words necessarily import 
that St. Paul had penetrated into Illyricum, or 

c3 
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preached the gospel in that province; bnt rather that 
he had come to the confines of lUyricnm (/-te^^l rov 
^lXKvpucov)y and that these confines were the external 
boundary of his travels. St. Paul considers Jerusalem 
as the centre, and is here viewing the circumference 
to which his travels had extended. The form of 
expression in the original conveys this idea — airo 
^lepovo'dXrjfi kclL icvKkcp fieypl tov ^IWvpiKov. Illy- 
ricum was the part of this circle which he mentions ia 
an Epistle to the Romans^ because it lay in a direction 
from Jerusalem towards that city, and poiated out to 
the Boman readers the nearest place to them, to which 
his travels from Jerusalem had brought him. The 
name of lUyricum nowhere occurs in the Acts of the 
Apostles ; no suspicion, therefore, can be conceived 
that the mention of it was borrowed from thence. 
Yet I think it appears, from these same Acts, that St. 
Paul, before the time when he wrote his Epistle to the 
Romans, had reached the confines of Illyricum ; or, 
however, that he might have done so, ia perfect con- 
sistency with the account there delivered. Illyricum 
adjoins upon Macedonia ; measuring from Jerusalem 
towards Rome, it lies close behind it. If, therefore, 
St. Paul traversed the whole country of Macedonia, 
the route would necessarily bring him to the confines 
of Illyricum, and these confines would be described 
as the extremity of his journey. Now the account 
of St. Paulas second visit to the peninsula of Greece, 
is contained in these words : '^ He departed for to 
go into Macedonia ; arid when he had gone over these 
parts, and had given them much exhortation, he came 
into Greece.^^ Acts xx. 2. This account allows, or 
rather leads us to suppose, that St. Paul, in going 
over Macedonia {BieXdibv tcL pipri ixeLva), had passed 
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SO far to the west, as to come into those parts of the 
coTmtry which were contiguous to Illyricum, if he 
did not enter Illyricum itself. The history, therefore, 
and the epistle so far agree, and the agreement is 
much strengthened by a coincidence of time. At the 
time the epistle was written, St. Paul might say, in 
conformity with the history, that he had " come into 
Illyricum:'^ much before that time, he could not 
have said so ; for, upon his former journey to Mace- 
donia, his route is laid down from the time of his 
landing at Philippi to his sailing from Corinth. We 
trace him from Philippi to Amphipolis and Appol- 
lonia; from thence to Thessalonica ; from Thessa- 
lonica to Beraea; from Bersea to Athens; and from 
Athens to Corinth : which track confines him to the 
eastern side of the peninsula, and therefore keeps 
him aU the while at a considerable distance from 
Illyricum. Upon his second visit to Macedonia, the 
history, we have seen, leaves him at liberty. It must 
have been, therefore, upon that second visit, if at all, 
that he approached lUyricumj and this visit, we 
know, almost immediately preceded the writing of 
the epistle. It was natural that the apostle should 
refer to a journey which was fresh in his thoughts. 

No. V. 

Chap. XV. 80 : '^ Now I beseech you, brethren, for 
the Lord Jesus Christ^s sake, and for the love of the 
Spirit, that ye strive together with me in your 
prayers to God for me, that I may be delivered from 
them that do not believe in Judsea.^^ — With this 
compare Acts xx. 22, 23 : 

"And now, behold, I go bound in the spirit 
unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall 
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befall me there : save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth 
in every city, saying that bonds and afflictions abide 
me.'' 

Let it be remarked that it is the same journey to 
Jerusalem which is spoken of in these two passages ; 
that the epistle was written immediately before St. 
Paul set forwards upon this journey from Achaia; 
that the words in the Acts were uttered by him when 
he had proceeded in that journey as far as Miletus, 
in Lesser Asia. This being remembered, I observe 
that the two passages, without any resemblance 
between them that could induce us to suspect that 
they were borrowed from one another, represent the 
state of St. Paul's mind, with respect to the event of 
the journey, in terms of substantial agreement. They 
both express his sense of danger in the approaching 
visit to Jerusalem; they both express the doubt 
which dwelt upon his thoughts concerning what might 
there befall him. When, in his epistle, he entreats 
the Roman Christians, '^ for the Lord Jesus Christ^s 
sake, and for the love of the Spirit, to strive together 
with him in their prayers to God for him, that he 
might be delivered from them which do not believe 
in Judaea," he sufficiently confesses his fears. In the 
Acts of the Apostles we see in him the same appre- 
hensions, and the same uncertainty : " I go boTind in 
the spirit to Jerusalem, not knowing the things that 
shall befall me there." The only difference is, that 
in the history his thoughts are more inclined to 
despondency than in the epistle. In the epistle, he 
retains his hope "that he should come unto them 
with joy by the will of God;" in the history, his 
mind yields to the reflection, "that the Holy Ghost 
witnesseth in every city that bonds and afflictions 
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awaited him/^ Now that his fears should be greater, 
and his hopes less, in this stage of his journey than 
when he wrote his epistle, that is, when he first set 
out upon it, is no other alteration than might well 
be expected; since those prophetic intimations to 
which he refers, when he says, "the Holy Ghost 
witnesseth in every city,^^ had probably been received 
by him in the course of his journey, and were pro- 
bably similar to what we know he received in the 
remaining part of it at Tyre (xxi. 4), and afterwards 
from Agabus at Caesarea (xxi. 11.) 

No. VI. 

There is another strong remark arising from the 
same passage in the epistle ; to make which under- 
stood, it will be necessary to state the passage over 
again, and somewhat more at length. 

"I beseech you, brethren, for the Lord Jesus 
Christ^s sake, and for the love of the Spirit, that ye 
strive together with me in your prayers to God for 
me, that I may be delivered from them that do not 
beUeve in Judaea — ^that I may come unto you with 
joy by the will of God, and may with you be 
refreshed." 

I desire the reader to call to mind that part of 
St. Paulas history which took place after his arrival 
at Jerusalem, and which employs the seven last 
chapters of the Acts; and I build upon it this 
observation — ^that supposing the Epistle to the 
Romans to have been a forgery, and the author of 
the forgery to have had the Acts of the Apostles 
before him, and to have there seen that St. Paul in 
fact, " was not delivered from the unbelieving Jews," 
but, on the contrary, that he was taken into custody 

c5 
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at Jerusalem^ and brought to Rome a prisoner — ^it is 
next to impossible that he should have made St. Paul 
express expectations so contrary to what he saw had 
been the event; and utter prayers, with apparent 
hopes of success, which he must have known were 
frustrated in the issue. 

This single consideration convinces me, that no 
concert or confederacy whatever subsisted between 
the epistle and the Acts of the Apostles ; and that 
whatever coincidences have been or can be pointed 
out between them, are tmsophisticated, and are the 
result of truth and reality. 

It also convinces me that the epistle was written 
not only in St. Paul's lifetime, but before he arrived 
at Jerusalem ; for the important events relating to 
him which took place after his arrival at that city, 
must have been known to the Christian community 
soon after they happened : they form the most public 
part of his history. But had they been known to 
the author of the epistle — ^in other words, had they 
then taken place — the passage which we have quoted 
from the epistle would not have been found there. 

No. VII. 

I now proceed to state the conformity which exists 
between the argument of this epistle and the history 
of its reputed author. It is enough for this purpose 
to observe, that the object of the epistle, that is, of 
the argumentative part of it, was to place the Gentile 
convert upon a parity of situation with the Jewish, 
in respect of his religious condition, and his rank in 
the divine favour. The epistle supports this point 
by a variety of arguments ; such as, " that no man 
of either description was justified by the works of 
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the law — for this plain reason^ that no man had per- 
formed them ; that it became therefore necessary to 
appoint another medium or condition of justification, 
in which new medium the Jewish peculiarity was 
merged and lost; that Abraham's own justification 
was anterior to the law, and independent of it ; that 
the Jewish converts were to consider the law as now 
dead, and themselves as married to another; that 
what the law in truth could not do, in that it was 
weak through the flesh, God had done by sending 
his Son ; that God had rejected the unbelieving Jews, 
and had substituted in their place a society of be- 
lievers in Christ, collected indifferently from Jews 
and Gentiles/^ Soon after the writing of this epistle, 
St. Paul, agreeably to the iutention intimated in the 
epistle itself, took his journey to Jerusalem. The 
day after he arrived there he was introduced to the 
church. What passed at this interview is thus 
related. Acts xxi. 19 : ^' When he had saluted them, 
he declared particularly what things God had wrought 
among the Gentiles by his ministry : and, when they 
heard it, they glorified the Lord ; and said unto him. 
Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of Jews 
there are which believe; and they are all zealous 
of the law; and they are informed of thee, that 
thou teachest all the Jews which are among the 
Gentiles to forsake Moses, saying, that they ought 
not to circimicise their children, neither to walk 
after the customs.^^ St. Paul disclaimed the charge; 
but there must have been something to have led 
to it. Now it is only to suppose that St. Paul openly 
professed the principles which the epistle contains ; 
that, in the course of his ministry, he had uttered 
the sentiments which he is here made to write : 

c6 
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and the matter is accoTinted for. Concerning the 
accusation which public rumour had brought against 
biTTi to Jerusalem, I will not say that it was just; 
but I will say that, if he was the author of the epistle 
before us, and if his preaching was consistent with 
his writing, it was extremely natural ; for, though it 
be not a necessary, surely it is an easy inference, 
that if the Gentile convert, who did not observe the 
law of Moses, held as advantageous a situation in his 
religious interests as the Jewish convert who did, 
there could be no strong reason for observing that 
law at all. The remonstrance, therefore, of the 
church of Jerusalem, and the report which occasioned 
it, were founded in no very violent misconstruction 
of the apostle's doctrine. His reception at Jerusalem 
was exactly what I should have expected the author 
of this epistle to have met with. I am entitled there- 
fore to argue that a separate narrative of effects 
experienced by St. Paul, similar to what a person 
might be expected to experience, who held the doc- 
trines advanced in this epistle, forms a proof that he 
did hold these doctrines ; and that the epistle bearing 
his name, in which such doctrines are laid down, 
actually proceeded from him. 

No. VIII. 

This number is supplemental to the former, I 
propose to point out in it two particulars in the con- 
duct of the argument, perfectly adapted to the his- 
torical circumstances under which the epistle was 
written; which yet are free from all appearance of 
contrivance, and which it would not I think have 
entered into the mind of a sophist to contrive. 

1. The Epistle to the Galatians relates to the same 
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general question as the Epistle to the Romans. St. 
Paul had founded the church of Gtdatia ; at Rome he 
had never been. Observe now a difference in his 
manner of treating of the same subject, correspond- 
ing with this difference in his situation. In the 
Epistle to the Galatians he puts the point in a great 
measure upon authority: '^I marvel that ye are so 
soon removed from him that called you into the 
grace of Christ unto another gospel.'^ Gal. i. 6. 
" I certify you, brethren, that the gospel which was 
preached of me, is not after man; for I neither 
received it of man, neither was I taught it but by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ" (chap. i. 11, 12). '^ I 
am afraid lest I have bestowed upon you labour in 
vain^^ (iv. 11, 12). ^' I desire to be present with you 
now, for I stand in doubt of you" (iv. 20). ^^ Behold, 
I Paul, say imto you, that if ye be circumcised, 
Christ shall profit you nothing^^ (v. 2). " This per- 
suasion Cometh not of him that calleth you^^ (v. 8). 
This is the style in which he accosts the Galatians. 
In the epistle to the converts of Rome, where his 
authority was not established, nor his person known, 
he puts the same point entirely upon argument. 
The perusal of the epistle will prove this to the 
satisfaction of every reader; and, as the observation 
relates to the whole contents of the epistle, I forbear 
adducing separate extracts. I repeat, therefore, that 
we have pointed out a distinction in the two epistles, 
suited to the relation in which the author stood to 
his different correspondents. 

Another adaptation, and somewhat of the same 
kind, is the following : 

2. The Jews we know were very numerous at 
Rome, and probably formed a principal part amongst 
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the new conyerts ; so mucli so^ that the Christians 
seem to have been known at Rome rather as a de- 
nomination of Jews^ than as any thing else. In an 
epistle consequently to the Roman believers, the 
point to be endeavoured after by St. Paul was, to 
reconcile the Jewish converts to the opinion, that the 
Gentiles were admitted by God to a parity of religious 
situation with themselves, and that without their 
being bound by the law of Moses. The Gentile con- 
verts would probably accede to this opinion very 
readily. In this epistle, therefore, though directed 
to the Roman church in general, it is in truth a Jew 
writing to Jews. Accordingly you will take notice, 
that as often as his argument leads him to say any 
thing derogatory fipom the Jewish institution, he 
constantly foUows it by a softening clause. Having 
(ii. 28, 29) pronounced, not much perhaps to the 
satisfaction of the native Jews, " that he is not a 
Jew, which is one outwardly, neither that circum- 
cision which is opitward in the flesh,^^ he adds im- 
mediately, "what advantage then hath the Jew, or 
what profit is there in circumcision? much every 
wayJ^ Having in the third chapter, ver. 28, brought 
his argument to this formal conclusion, " that a man 
is justified by faith, without the deeds of the law," 
he presently subjoins, ver. 31, "do we then make 
void the law through faith ? God forbid ; yea, we 
establish the law'' In the seventh chapter, when in 
the sisLth verse he had advanced the bold assertion, 
that " now we are dehvered from the law, that being 
dead wherein we were held ;" in the very next verse 
he comes in with this healing question, "What 
shall we say then? Is the law sin? Grod forbid; 
nay, I had not known sin but by the law.^^ Having 
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in the following words insinuated^ or rather more than 
insinuated^ the inefficacy of the Jewish law (viii. 3), 
^^ for what the law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God sending his own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin 
in the flesh ;^^ after a digression indeed, but that 
sort of a digression which he could never resist, a 
rapturous contemplation of his Christian hope, and 
which occupies the latter part of this chapter; we 
find him in the next, as if sensible that he had 
said something which would give offence, returning 
to his Jewish brethren in terms of the warmest 
affection and respect. " I say the truth in Christ 
Jesus; I lie not; my conscience also bearing me 
witness, in the Holy Ghost, that I have great heavi- 
ness and continual sorrow in my heart ; for I could 
wish that myself were accursed from Christ, for my 
brethren^ my kinsmen according to the fleshy who are 
Israelites, to whom pertaineth the adoption, and the 
glory ^ and the covenants, and the giving of the law, 
and the service of God, and the promises ; whose are 
the fathers ; and of whom, as concetming the fiesh^ 
Christ came" When, in the thirty-first and thirty- 
second verses of this ninth chapter, he represented 
to the Jews the error of even the best of their nation, 
by telling them that ^^ Israel, which followed after 
the law of righteousness, had not attained to the law 
of righteousness, because they sought it not by faith, 
but as it were by the works of the law; for they 
stumbled at that stumbling stone,^^ he takes care to 
annex to his declaration these condhating expressions : 
^^ Brethren, my hearfs desire and prayer to God for 
Israel is, that they might be saved ; for I bear them 
record that they have a zeal of God, but not accord- 
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ing to knowledge/* Lastly, chap. x. 20, 21, by the 
application of a passage in Isaiah insinuated the most 
ungrateful of all propositions to a Jewish ear, the 
rejection of the Jewish nation, as God^s peculiar 
people ; he hastens, as it were, to qualify the intelli- 
gence of their fall by this interesting expostulation : 
^^ I say, then, hath Grod cast away his people (i. e., 
wholly and entirely)? '' God forbid; for I also am 
an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of 
Benjamin. God /lath not cast away his people which 
he foreknew:" and follows this thought, throughout 
the whole of the eleventh chapter, in a series of 
reflections calculated to soothe the Jewish converts, 
as well as to procure from their Gentile brethren 
respect to the Jewish institution. Now all this is 
perfectly natural. In a real St. Paul writing to real 
converts, it is what anxiety to bring them over to his 
persuasion would naturally produce; but there is an 
earnestness and a personality, if I may so call it, in 
the manner, which a cold forgery, I apprehend, 
would neither have conceived nor supported. 



CHAPTER III. 
The First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

No. I. 

Before we proceed to compare this epistle with the 
history, or with any other epistle, we will employ 
one number in stating certain remarks applicable to 
our argument, which arise from a perusal of the 
epistle itself. 
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By an expression in the first verse of the seventh 
chapter, "now concerning the things whereof ye 
wrote unto me,^' it appears, that this letter to the 
Corinthians was written by St. Paul in answer to one 
which he had received from them; and that the 
seventh, and some of the following chapters, are 
taken up in resolving certain doubts, and regulating 
certain points of order, concerning which the Corin- 
thians had in their letter consulted him. This alone 
is a circumstance considerably in favour of the au- 
thenticity of the epistle : for it must have been a 
far-fetched contrivance in a forgery, first to have 
feigned the receipt of a letter from the church of 
Corinth, which letter does not appear ; and then to 
have drawn up a fictitious answer to it, relative to a 
great variety of doubts and inquiries, purely eco- 
nomical and domestic; and which, though likely 
enough to have occurred to an infant society, in a 
situation and under an institution so novel as that of 
a Christian church then was, it must have very much 
exercised the author^s invention, and could have 
answered no imaginable purpose of forgery, to intro- 
duce the mention of it at all. Particulars of the kind 
we refer to are such as the following : — ^the rule of 
duty and prudence relative to entering into marriage, 
as applicable to virgins, to widows ; the case of hus- 
bands married to unconverted wives, of wives having 
unconverted husbands ; that case where the uncon- 
verted party chooses to separate, where he chooses 
to continue the union; the effect which their conver* 
sion produced upon their prior state, of circimicision, 
of slavery ; the eating of things offered to idols, as 
it was in itself, as others were affected by it ; the 
joining in idolatrous sacrifices; the decorum to be 
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observed in their religious assemblies, the order of 
speaking, the silence of women, the covering or un- 
covering of the head, as it became men, as it became 
women. These subjects, with their several subdivi- 
sions, are so particular, minute, and numerous, that, 
though they be exactly agreeable to the circum- 
stances of the persons to whom the letter was written, 
nothing, I believe, but the existence and reality of 
those circumstances, could have suggested to the 
writer^s thoughts. 

But this is not the only nor the principal observa- 
tion upon the correspondence between the church of 
Corinth and their apostle, which I wish to point out. 
It appears, I think, in this correspondence, that 
although th6 Corinthians had written to St. Paul, 
requesting his answer and his direction in the several 
points above enumerated, yet that they had not said 
one syllable about the enormities and disorders which 
had crept in amongst them, and in the blame of 
which they all shared ; but that St. Paul's informa- 
tion concerning the irregularities then prevailing at 
Corinth, had come round to him from other quarters. 
The quarrels and disputes excited by their conten- 
tious adherence to their diflferent teachers, and by 
their placing of them in competition with one an- 
other, were not mentioned in their letter, but com- 
municated to St. Paul by more private intelligence : 
'^ It hath been declared unto me, my brethren, by 
them which are of the house of Chloe, that there are 
contentions among you. Now this I say, that every 
one of you saith, I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and 
I of Cephas, and I of Christ" (i. 11, 12). The 
incestuous marriage '^of a man with his father^s 
wife,^^ which St. Paul reprehends with so much 
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severity in the fifth chapter of our epistle, and which 
was not the crime of an individual only, but a crime 
in which the whole church, by tolerating and con- 
niving at it, had rendered themselves partakers, did 
not come to St. Paul's knowledge by the letter , but 
by a rumour which had reached his ears: ^^ It is 
reported commonly that there is fornication among 
you, and such fornication as is not so much as named 
among the Grentiles, that one should have his father's 
wife ; and ye are puffed up, and have not rather 
mourned that he that hath done this deed might be 
taken away from among you/^ (v. 1, 2). Their going 
to law before the judicature of the country, rather 
than arbitrate and adjust their disputes among them- 
selves, which St. Paul animadverts upon with his 
usual plainness, was not intimated to him in the 
letter, because he tells them his opinion of this con- 
duct, before he comes to the contents of the letter. 
Their litigiousness is censured by St. Paul in the 
sixth chapter of his epistle, and it is only at the 
beginning of the seventh chapter that he proceeds 
upon the articles which he found in their letter ; and 
he proceeds upon them with this preface: ^^Now 
concerning the things whereof ye wrote unto me '^ 
(vii. 1) ; which introduction he would not have used, 
if he had been already discussing any of the subjects 
concerning which they had written. Their irregu- 
larities in celebrating the Lord^s Supper, and the 
utter perversion of the institution which ensued, were 
not in the letter, as is evident from the terms in 
which St. Paul mentions the notice he had received 
of it : " Now in this that I declare unto you, I praise 
you not, that ye came together not for the better, 
but for the worse; for first of all when ye come 
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togetlier in the chuFcli^ / hear tliat there be diyisions 
among you, and I partly believe it.^^ Now that the 
Corinthians should, in their own letter, exhibit the 
fair side of their conduct to the Apostle, and conceal 
from him the faults of their behaviour, was extremely 
natural, and extremely probable : but it was a dis- 
tinction which would not, I think, have easily 
occurred to the author of a forgery ; and much less 
likely is it that it should have entered into his 
thoughts to make the distinction appear in the way 
in which it does appear, viz. not by the original 
letter, not by any express observation upon it in the 
answer, but distantly by marks perceivable in the 
manner, or in the order, in which St. Paul takes 
notice of their faults. 

No. II. 

Our epistle purports to have been written after 
St. Paul had already been at Corinth : '^ I, brethren, 
when I came to you, came not with excellency of 
speech or of wisdom'^ (ii. 1) : and in many other 
places to the same effect. It purports also to have 
been written upon the eve of another visit to that 
church : '^ I will come to you shortly, if the Lord 
will " (iv. 19) ; and again, I wiU come to you when I 
shall pass through Macedonia^' (xvi. 5). Now the 
history relates that St. Paul did in fact visit Corinth 
tivice; once as recorded at length in the eighteenth, 
and a second time as mentioned briefly in the twen- 
tieth chapter of the Acts. The same history also 
informs us. Acts xx. 1, that it was from Ephesus St. 
Paul proceeded upon his second journey into Greece. 
Therefore, as the epistle purports to have been 
written a short time preceding that journey ; and as 
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St. Paul, the history tells us, had resided more than 
two years at Ephesus before he set out upon it, it 
follows that it must have been from Ephesus, to be 
consistent with the history, that the epistle was 
written; and every note of^/aceinthe epistle agrees 
with this supposition. '^ If, after the manner of men, 
I have fought with beasts at Ephesus^ what advan- 
tageth it me, if the dead rise not ?" (xv. 32.) I allow 
that the apostle might say this, wherever he was; 
but it was more natural and more to the purpose to 
say it, if he was at Ephesus at the time, and in the 
midst of those conflicts to which the expression 
relates. ''The churches of Asia salute you ^' (xvi. 19). 
Asia, throughout the Acts of the Apostles and the 
epistles of St. Paul, does not mean the whole of Asia 
Minor or Anatolia, nor even the whole of the pro- 
consular Asia, but a district in the anterior part of 
that country, called Lydian Asia, divided from the 
rest, much as Portugal is from Spain, and of which 
district Ephesus was the capital. — '' Aquila and Pris- 
cUla salute you'' (xvi. 19). Aquila and Priscilla 
were at Ephesus during the period within which this 
epistle was written (Acts xviii. 18. 26). — ''I will 
tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost'' (xvi. 8). This, I 
apprehend, is in terms almost asserting that he was 
at Ephesus at the time of writing the epistle. — '' A 
great and effectual door is opened unto me" (xvi. 9). 
How well this declaration corresponded with the state 
of things at Ephesus, and the progress of the gospel 
in these parts, we learn from the reflection with 
which the historian concludes the account of certain 
transactions which passed there : '' So mightily grew 
the word of God and prevailed" (Actsxix. 20) ; as 
well as from the complaint of Demetrius, '' that not 
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only at Ephesus^ but also tkroughout all Asia^ this 
Paul hath persuaded and turned away much people " 
(xix. 26) .-^'' And there are many adversaries," says 
the epistle (xvi. 9). Look into the history of this 
period, ''when divers were hardened and believed \ 

not, but spake evil of that way before the multitude, 
he departed from them, and separated the disciples." 
The conformity therefore upon this head of com- 
parison, is circumstantial and perfect. If any one 
think that this is a conformity so obvious, that any 
forger of tolerable caution and sagacity, would have 
taken care to preserve it, I must desire such a one to 
read the epistle for himself; and, when he has done 
so, to declare, whether he has discovered one mark 
of art or design; whether the notes of time smi place 
appear to him to be inserted with any reference to 
each other, with any view of their being compared 
with each other, or for the purpose of establishing a 
visible agreement with the history, in respect of them. 

No. III. 

Chap. iv. 17 — 19 : '' For this cause I have sent 
unto you Timotheus, who is my beloved son and 
faithful in the Lord, who shall bring you into remem- 
brance of my ways which be in Christ, as I teach 
every where in every church. Now some are puflFed 
up, as though I would not come unto you; but I 
will come unto you shortly, if the Lord wiU.^' 

With this I compare Acts xix. 21, 22 : " After 
these things were ended, Paul purposed in the spirit, 
when he had passed through Macedonia and Achaia, 
to go to Jerusalem ; saying, after I have been there, 
I must also see Rome : so he sent unto Macedonia 
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two of them that ministered imto him^ Timotheiis 
and Erastns/^ 

Though it be not said, it appears, I think, with 
sufficient certainty, I mean from the history, inde- 
pendently of the epistle, that Timothy was sent upon 
this occasion into Achaia, of which Corinth was the 
capital city, as well as into Macedonia ; for the send- 
ing of Timothy and Erastus is, in the passage where 
it is mentioned, platoly connected with St. Paul's 
own journey ; he sent tJiem before him. As he there- 
fore purposed to go into Achaia himself, it is highly 
probable that they were to go thither also. Never- 
theless they are said only to have been sent into 
Macedonia, because Macedonia was in truth the 
country to which they went immediately from Ephe- 
sus ; being directed, as we suppose, to proceed after- 
wards from thence into Achaia. If this be so, the 
narrative agrees with the epistle ; and the agreement 
is attended with very Kttle appearance of design. 
One thing at least concerning it is certain : that if 
this passage of St. Paul's history had been taken 
from his letter, it would have sent Timothy to Corinth 
by name, or expressly however into Achaia. 

But there is another circumstance in these two 
passages much less obvious, in which an agreement 
holds, without any room for suspicion that it was 
produced by design. We have observed that the 
sending of Timothy into the peninsula of Greece 
was connected in the narrative with St. Paul's own 
journey thither ; it is stated as the eflfect of the same 
resolution. Paul purposed to go into Macedonia ; so 
he sent two of them that ministered unto him, Timo- 
theus and Erastus." Now, in the epistle also you 
remark that, when the apostle mentions his having 
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sent Timothy unto them^ in the very next sentence 
he speaks of his own visit : ^' for this cause have I 
sent unto you Timotheus, who is my beloved son, &c. 
Now some are puflfed up, as though I would not 
come to you ; but I will come to you shortly, if God 
wiU/^ Timothy's journey we see is mentioned in the 
history, and in the epistle, in close connection with 
St. Paul's own. Here is the same order of thought 
and intention; yet conveyed under such diversity of 
circumstance and expression, and the mention of 
them in the epistle so allied to the occasion which 
introduces it — ^viz., the insinuation of his adversaries 
that he would come to Corinth no more — ^that I am 
persuaded no attentive reader will believe, that these 
passages were written in concert with one another, 
or will doubt but that the agreement is unsought 
and uncontrived. 

But, in the Acts, Erastus accompanied Timothy in 
this journey, of whom no mention is made in the 
epistle. From what has been said, in our observa- 
tions upon the Epistle to the Romans, it appears 
probable that Erastus was a Corinthian. If so, 
though he accompanied Timothy to Corinth, he was 
only returning home, and Timothy was the mes- 
senger charged with St. Paul's orders. At any rate, 
this discrepancy shows that the passages were not 
taken from one another. 

No. IV. 

Chap. xvi. 10, 11: '^Now, if Timotheus come, see 
that he may be with you without fear ; for he worketh 
the work of the Lord, as I also do : let no man there- 
fore despise him, but conduct him forth in peace, that 
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he may come unto me, for I look for him with the 
brethren." 

Prom the passage considered in the preceding 
number, it appears that Timothy was sent to Corinth, 
either with the epistle, or before it : ^^ for this cause 
have I sent unto you Timotheus." From the passage 
now quoted, we infer that Timothy was not sent with 
the epistle ; for had he been the bearer of the letter, 
or accompanied it, would St. Paul in that letter have 
said, " i/* Timothy come?" Nor is the sequel con- 
sistent with the supposition of his carrying the letter; 
for if Timothy was with the apostle when he wrote 
the letter, could he say, as he does, ^^ I look for him 
with the brethren?" I conclude, therefore, that 
Timothy had left St. Paul to proceed upon his 
journey before the letter was written. Farther, the 
passage before us seems to imply, that Timothy was 
not expected by St. Paul to arrive at Corinth tiU 
after they had received the letter. He gives them 
directions in the letter how to treat him when he 
should arrive ; " if he come," act towards him so and 
so. Lastly, the whole form of expression is most 
naturally applicable to the suppositions of Timothy^s 
coming to Corinth, not directly from St. Paul, but 
from some other quarter ; and that his instructions 

- had been, when he should reach Corinth, to return. 
Now, how stands this matter in the history ? Turn 
to the nineteenth chapter and the twenty-first verse 
of the Acts, and you will find that Timothy did not, 
when sent from Ephesus, where he left St. Paul, and 
where the present epistle was written, proceed by a 
straight course to Corinth, but that he went roimd 

through Macedonia. This clears up every thing; 

for, although Timothy was sent forth upon his 
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journey before the letter was written, yet he might 
not reach Corinth till after the letter arrived there; 
and he would come to Corinth, when he did come, 
not directly firom St. Paul at Ephesus, but from some 
parts of Macedonia. Here therefore is a circum- 
stantial and critical agreement, and unquestionably 
without design; for neither of the two passages in 
the epistle mentions Timothy^s journey into Mace- 
donia at all, though nothing but a circuit of that 
kind can explain and reconcile the expressions which 
the writer uses. 

No. V. 

Chap. i. 12 : ^^ Now this I say, that every one of 
you saith, I am of Paul ; and I of Apollos ; and I of 
Cephas ; and I of Christ.^^ 

Also, iii. 6 : "I have planted, Apollos watered; but 
God gave the increase.^' 

This expression, "I have planted, Apollos watered," 
imports two things; first, that Paul had been at 
Corinth before Apollos; secondly, that Apollos had 
been at Corinth after Paul, but before the writing 
of this epistle. This implied account of the several 
events, and of the order in which they took place, 
corresponds exactly with the history. St. Paul, after 
his first visit into Greece, returned from Corinth 
into Syria by the way of Ephesus ; and, dropping 
his companions Aquila and PrisciUa at Ephesus, he 
proceeded forwards to Jerusalem: from Jerusalem 
he descended to Antioch ; and from thence made a 
progress through some of the upper or northern pro- 
vinces of the Lesser Asia (Acts xviii. 19. 23) : during 
which progress, and consequently in the interval be- 
tween St. Paulas first and second visit to Corinth, 
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and consequently also before the writing of this 
epistle, which was at Ephesus, two years at least 
after the apostle's return from his progress, we hear 
of ApoUos, and we hear of him at Corinth. Whilst 
St. Paul was engaged, as hath been said, in Phrygia 
and Galatia, Apollos came down to Ephesus; and 
. being, in St. Paulas absence, instructed by Aquila 
and Priscilla, and having obtained letters of recom- 
mendation from the churches at Ephesus, he passed 
over to Achaia; and when he was there, we read 
that he "helped them much which had believed 
through grace, for he mightily convinced the Jews, 
and that publicly.^^ Acts xviii. 27, 28. To have 
brought Apollos into Achaia, of which Corinth was 
the capital city, as well as the principal Christian 
church, and to have shown that he preached the 
gospel in that country, would have been sufficient 
for our purpose. But the history happens also to 
mention Corinth by name, as the place in which 
Apollos, after his arrival in Achaia, fixed his resi- 
dence ; for, proceeding with the accoimt of St. Paulas 
travels, it tells us, that while Apollos was at Corinth, 
Paul, having passed through the upper coasts, came 
down to Ephesus (xix. 1). What is said therefore of 
Apollos, in the epistle, coincides exactly, and especially 
in the point of chronology, with what is delivered 
concerning him in the history. The only question 
now is, whether the allusions were made with a re- 
gard to this coincidence. Now, the occasions and 
purposes for which the name of Apollos is introduced 
in the Acts and in the epistles, are so independent 
and so remote, that it is impossible to discover the 
smallest reference from one to the other. Apollos 
is mentioned in the Acts, in immediate connection 
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with the history of Aquila and Priscilla, and for the 
very singular circumstance of his ^^ knowing only the 
baptism of John/' In the epistle, where none of 
these circumstances are taken notice of, his name 
first occurs, for the purpose of reproving the con- 
tentious spirit of the Corinthians ; and it occurs only 
in conjunction with that of some others : " Every one 
of you saith, I am of Paul, and I of ApoUos, and I of 
Cephas, and I of Christ/^ The second passage in 
which Apollos appears, ^^I have planted, Apollos 
watered,^' fixes, as we have observed, the order of 
time amongst three distinct events; but it fixes this, 
I will venture to pronounce, without the writer per- 
ceiving that he was doing any such thing. The sen- 
tence fixes this order in exact conformity with the 
history ; but it is itself introduced solely for the sake 
of the reflection which follows : " Neither is he that 
planteth any thing, neither he that watereth, but 
God that giveth the increase.^' 

No. VI. 

Chap. iv. 11, 12. ^^Even unto this present hour 
we both hunger and thirst, and are naked, and are 
buffietted, and have no certain dweUing-place; and 
labour, working with our own hands .^' 

We are expressly told, in the history, that at 
Corinth St. Paul laboured with his own hands : " He 
found Aquila and Priscilla ; and, because he was of 
the same craft, he abode with them, and wrought ; for 
by their occupation they were tent-makers.'^ But, 
in the text before us, he is made to say, that ^^ he 
laboured even unto the present hour" that is, to the 
time of writing the epistle at Ephesus. Now, in the 
narration of St, Paul's transactions at Ephesus, 
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delivered in the nineteenth chapter of the Acts, 
nothing is said of his working with his own hands ; 
but in the twentieth chapter we read, that upon his 
return from Greece, he sent for the elders of the 
church of Ephesus, to meet him at Miletus ; and in 
the discourse which he there addressed to them, 
amidst some other reflections which he calls to their 
remembrance, we find the following: ^^I have 
coveted no man^s silver, or gold, or apparel ; yea, you 
yourselves also know, that these hands have minis- 
tered unto my necessities, and to them that were 
with me/^ The reader will not forget to remark^ 
that though St. Paul be now at Miletus, it is to the 
elders of the church of Ephesus he is speaking, when 
he says, ^'Ye yourselves know that these hands 
have ministered to my necessities;^^ and that the 
whole discourse relates to his conduct during his last 
preceding residence at Ephesus. That manual labour, 
therefore, which he had exercised at Corinth, he 
continued at Ephesus ; and not only so, but continued 
it during that particular residence at Ephesus, near 
the conclusion of which this epistle was written : so 
that he might, with the strictest truth, say, at the 
time of writing the epistle, ^^ Even unto this present 
hour we labour, working with our own hands." The 
correspondency is sufficient then, as to the undesign- 
edness of it. It is manifest to my judgment, that if 
the history, in this article, had been taken from the 
epistle, this circumstance, if it appeared at all, would 
have appeared in its place, that is, in the direct 
account of St. Paul's transactions at Ephesus. The 
correspondency would not have been eflfected, as it is, 
by a kind of reflected stroke, that is, by a reference 
in a subsequent speech, to what in the narrative was 
d3 
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omitted. Nor is it likely, on the other hand, that a 
circumstance which is not extant in the history of St. 
Paul at Ephesus, should have been made the subject 
of a factitious allusion, in an epistle purporting to be 
written by him from that place : not to mention that 
the allusion itself, especially as to time, is too oblique 
and general to answer any purposes of forgery what- 
ever. 

No. VII. 

Chap. ix. 20 : ^^ And unto the Jews I became as a 
Jew, that I might gain the Jews ; to them that are 
under the law, as under the law." 

We have the disposition here described, exemplified 
in two instances which the history records ; one. Acts 
xvi. 3 : ^^ Him (Timothy) would Paul have to go forth 
with him, and took and circumcised him because of 
the Jews in those quarters ; for they knew all that his 
father was a Greek." This was before the writing of 
the epistle. The other. Acts xxi. 23. 26, and after 
the writing of the epistle : ^' Do this that we say to 
thee : We have four men which have a vow on them : 
them take, and purify thyself with them, that they 
may shave their heads : and all may know that those 
things, whereof they were informed concerning thee, 
are nothing; but that thou thyself also walkest 
orderly, and keepest the law. — Then Pj^-uI took the 
men, and the next day, purifying himself with them, 
entered into the temple" Nor does this concurrence 
between the character and the instances look like 
the result of contrivance. St. Paul, in the epistle, 
describes, or is made to describe, his own accommo- 
dating conduct towards Jews and towards Gentiles, 
towards the weak and over-scrupulous, towards men 
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indeed of every variety of character ; '^ to them that 
are without law as without law, being not without 
law to Grod, but under the law to Christ, that I might 
gain them that are without law ; to the weak became 
I as weak, that I might gain the weak ; I am made 
all things to all men, that I might gain some/' This 
is the sequel of the text which stands at the head of 
the present number. Taking therefore the whole 
passage together, the apostle's condescension to the 
Jews is mentioned only as a part of his general dispo- 
sition towards all. It is not probable, that this 
character should have been made up from the 
instances in the Acts, which relate solely to his deal- 
ing with the Jews. It is not probable that a sophist 
should take his hint from those instances, and then 
extend it so much beyond them : and it is still more 
incredible, that the two instances in the Acts, circum- 
stantially related, and interwoven with the history, 
should have been fabricated in order to suit the 
character which St. Paul gives of himself in the 
epistle. 

No. VIII. 

Chap, i. 14—17 : '' I thank God that I baptized 
none of you but Crispus and Gains ; lest any should 
say that I baptized in my own name ; and I baptized 
also the household of Stephanas : besides, I know not 
whether I baptized any other; for Christ sent me 
not to baptize, but to preach the gospel." 

It may be expected that those whom the apostle 
baptized with his own hands, were converts distin- 
guished from the rest by some circumstance, either of 
eminence, or of connection with him. Accordingly, 
of the three names here mentioned, Crispus, we find, 
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from Acts xviii. 8, was a '^ chief ruler of the Jewish 
synagogue at Corinth, who believed in the Lord, with 
all his hoTise/^ Gains, it appears from Romans xvi. 
23, was St. Paul's host at Corinth, and the host, he 
tells us, '^ of the whole church/^ The household of 
Stephanas, we read in the sixteenth chapter of this 
epistle, ^^ were the first fruits of Achaia." Here 
therefore is the propriety we expected : and it is a 
proof of reality not to be contemned; for their names 
appeanng in the several places in which they occur, 
with a mark of distinction belonging to each, could 
hardly be the eflfect of chance, without any truth to 
direct it : and, on the other hand, to suppose that 
they were picked out from these passages, and 
brought together in the text before us, in order to 
display a conformity of names, is both improbable in 
itself, and is rendered more so, by the purposes for 
which they are introduced. They come in to assist 
St. Paulas exculpation of himself, against the possible 
charge, of having assumed the character of the 
founder of a separate religion, and with no other 
visible, or, as I think, imaginable design.* 

• Chap. i. 1 : " Paul, called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ, 
through the will of God, and Sosthenes, our brother, unto the church 
of God, which is at Corinth." — The only account we have of any 
person who bore the name of Sosthenes, is found in the eighteenth 
chapter of the Acts. When the Jews at Corinth had brought Paul 
before Gallio, and Gallio had dismissed their complaint as unworthy 
of his interference, and had driven them from the judgment-seat ; 
" then all the Greeks," says the historian, " took Sosthenes, the chief 
ruler of the synagogue, and beat him before the judgment-seat." The i 

Sosthenes here spoken of was a Corinthian ; and if he was a ' 

Christian, and with St. Paul when he wrote this epistle, was likely 
enough to be joined with him in the salutation of the Corinthian 
church. But here occurs a difficulty. If Sosthenes was a Christian 
at the time of this uproar, why should the Greeks beat him ? The 
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No. IX. 

Chap. xvi. 10, 11: ^^Now, if Timotheus come, 
let no man despise him.^^ — Why despise him? This 
charge is not given concerning any other messenger 
whom St. Paul sent ; and, in the diflferent epistles, 
many such messengers are mentioned. Turn to 
1 Tim. iv. 12, and you will find that Timothy was 
a young man, younger probably than those who were 



assault npon the Christians was made by the Jews. It was the Jews 
who had brought Paul before the magistrate. If it had been the 
Jews also who had beaten Sosthenes, I should not have doubted but 
that he had been a favourer of St. Paul, and the same person who is 
joined with him in the epistle. Let us see therefore whether there be 
not some error in our present text. The Alexandrian manuscript 
gives ndyr€s alone, without oI'^EWtivcs, and is followed in this reading 
by the Coptic version, by the Arabic version, published by Erpenius, 
by the Vulgate, and by Bede's Latin version. Three Greek manu- 
scripts again, as well as Chrysostom, give ol 'lovdaToi, in the place of 
ol "EWrives. A great plurality of manuscripts authorize the reading 
which is retained in our copies. In this variety it appears to me 
extremely probable that the historian originally wi*ote ndurcs alone» 
and that ofEWrjues and ol *Iovdaioi have been respectively added as 
explanatory of what the word vdm-cs was supposed to mean. The 
sentence, without the addition of either name, would run very perspi- 
cuously thus : " Koi iLvfiXacey avrohs dirb rod ^i)fiaros' iiriKd^o/xevoi tk 
irdvT€s 'X<a<r04iniv rhv ^px^ffwdyayoVf ^twtov tfiirpoaOev rov fi'fi/xaros' 
and he drove them away from the judgment-seat ; and they all,'* viz., 
the crowd of Jews whom the judge had bid begone, "took Sosthenes, 
and beat him before the judgment seat," It is certain that, as the whole 
body of the people were Greeks, the application of all to them is unusual 
and hard. If I was describing an insurrection at Paris, I might say all 
the Jews, aU the Protestants, or all the English acted so and so ; but 
I should scarcely say aJl the French, when the whole mass of the 
community were of that description. As what is here offered is 
founded upon a various reading, and that in opposition to the greater 
part of the manuscripts that are extant, I have not given it a place 
in the text. 
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usually employed in the Christian mission ; and that 
St. Paul, apprehending lest he should, on that account, 
he exposed to contempt, urges upon him the caution 
which is there inserted, "Let no man despise thy 
youth." 

No.X. 

Chap. xvi. 1 : " Now, concerning the collection for 
the saints, as I have given order to the churches of 
Galatia, even so do ye." 

The churches of Galatia and Phrygia were the last 
churches which St. Paul had visited before the writing 
of this epistle. He was now at Ephesus, and he came 
thither immediately from visiting these churches : 
" He went over all the country of Galatia and Phry- 
gia, in order, strengthening all the disciples. And it 
came to pass that Paul having passed through the 
upper coasts ^^ (viz. the above-named countries, called 
the upper coasts, as being the northern part of Asia 
Minor,) "came to Ephesus." Acts xviii. 23; xix. 1. 
These therefore, probably, were the last churches at 
which he had left directions for their public conduct 
during his absence. Although two years intervened 
between his journey to Ephesus, and his writing this 
epistle, yet it does not appear that during that time 
he visited any other church. That he had not been 
silent when he was in Galatia, upon this subject of 
contribution for the poor, is farther made out from a 
hint which he lets fall in his epistle to that church : 
" Only they (viz. the other apostles) would that we 
should remember the poor, the same also which I was 
forward to do." 
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No. XI. 

Chap. iv. 18 : ^' Now, some are puffed up, as though 
I would not come imto you." 

Why should they suppose that he would not come ? 
Turn to the first chapter of the second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and you will find that he had already 
disappointed them : ^^ I was minded to come unto you 
before, that you might have a second benefit ; and to 
pass by you into Macedonia, and to come again out 
of Macedonia unto you, and of you to be brought on 
my way toward Judea. When I, therefore, was thus 
minded, did I use lightness ? Or the things that I 
purpose, do I purpose according to the flesh, that 
with me there should be yea, yea, and nay, nay? 
But, as God is true, our word toward you was not 
yea and nay.*^ It appears from this quotation, that 
he had not only intended, but that he had promised 
them a visit before ; for, otherwise, why should he 
apologise for the change of his purpose, or express so 
much anxiety, lest this change should be imputed to 
any culpable fickleness in his temper; and lest he 
should thereby seem to them, as one whose word was 
not, in any sort, to be depended upon? Besides 
which, the terms made use of plainly refer to a pro- 
mise : ^' Our word toward you was not yea and nay." 
St, Paul therefore had signified an intention which 
he had not been able to execute ; and this seeming 
breach of his word, and the delay of his visit, had, 
with some who were evil affected towards him, given 
birth to a suggestion that he would come no more 
to Corinth. 
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No. XII. 

Chap. V. 7, 8 : " For even Christ our passover is 
sacrificed for us ; therefore let us keep the feast, not 
with old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and 
wickedness ; but with the unleavened bread of sin- 
cerity and truth.^^ 

Dr. Benson tells us, that from this passage, com- 
pared with chapter xvi. 8, it has been conjectured 
that this epistle was written about the time of the 
Jewish passover; and to me the conjecture appears 
to be very well founded. The passage to which Dr. 
Benson refers us is this : ^^ I will tarry at Ephesus 
until Pentecost.^^ With this passage he ought to 
have joined another in the same context : " And it 
may be that I will abide, yea and winter with you :^^ 
for, from the two passages laid together, it follows 
that the epistle was written before Pentecost, yet 
after winter ; which necessarily determines the date 
to the part of the year within which the passover 
falls. It was written before Pentecost, because he 
says, *^I wiU tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost." It 
was written after winter, because he tells them, ^^ It 
may be that I may abide, yea and winter with you.^^ 
The wiuter which the apostle purposed to pass at 
Corinth, was undoubtedly the winter next ensuing to 
the date of the epistle ; yet it was a winter subsequent 
to the ensuing Pentecost, because he did not intend 
to set forwards upon his journey till after that feast. 
The words ^^ let us keep the feast, not with old leaven, 
neither with the leaven of malice and wickedness, 
but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth,^^ 
look very like words suggested by the season; at 
least they have, upon that supposition, a force and 
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significance which do not belong to them upon any 
other; and it is not a little remarkable, that the 
hints casually dropped in the epistle, concerning par* 
ticular parts of the year, should coincide with this 
supposition. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 

No. I. 

I WILL not say that it is impossible, having seen the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, to construct a second 
with ostensible allusions to the first ; or that it is im- 
possible that both should be fabricated, so as to carry 
on an order and continuation of story, by successive 
references to the same events. But I say, that this, 
in either case, must be the eflfect of craft and design. 
Whereas, whoever examines the allusions to the 
former epistle, which he finds in this, whilst he will 
acknowledge them to be such as would rise spon- 
taneously to the hand of the writer, from the very 
subject of the correspondence, and the situation of 
the corresponding parties, supposing these to be real, 
will see no particle of reason to suspect, either that 
the clauses containing these allusions were insertions 
for the purpose, or that the several transactions of 
the Corinthian church were feigned, in order to form 
a train of narrative, or to support the appearance of 
connection between the two epistles. 

1. In the first epistle, St. Paul announces his 
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intention of passing through Macedonia^ in his way 
to Corinth ; '^ I will come to you when I shall pass 
through Macedonia/^ In the second epistle, we find 
him arrived in Macedonia, and about to pursue his 
journey to Corinth. But observe the manner in 
which this is made to appear ; ^^ I know the forward- 
ness of your mind, for which I boast of you to them 
of Macedonia, that Achaia ^as ready a year ago, and 
your zeal hath provoked very many : yet have I sent 
the brethren, lest our boasting of you should be in 
vain in this behalf; that, as I said, ye may be ready : 
lest haply, if they of Macedonia come with me, and 
find you imprepared, we (that we say not you) be 
ashamed in this same confident boasting ^^ (ix. 2, 
3, 4). St. Paul's being in Macedonia at the time 
of writing the epistle, is, in this passage, inferred 
only from his saying, that he had boasted to the 
Macedonians of the alacrity of his Achaian converts ; 
and the fear which he expresses, lest, if any of the 
Macedonian Christians should come with him into 
Achaia, they should find his boasting unwarranted 
by the event. The business of the contribution is 
the sole cause of mentioning Macedonia at all. Will 
it be insinuated that this passage was framed merely 
to state that St. Paul was now in Macedonia ; and, 
by that statement, to produce an apparent agreement 
with the purpose of visiting Macedonia, notified in 
the first epistle? Or will it be thought probable, 
that, if a sophist had meant to place St. Paul in 
Macedonia, for the sake of giving countenance to his 
forgery, he would have done it in so oblique a man- 
ner as through the medium of the contribution? 
The same thing may be observed of another text in 
the epistle, in which the name of Macedonia occurs : 
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'^ Furtliennore, when I came to Troas to preacli the 
gospel, and a door was opened unto me of the Lord, 
I had no rest in my spirit, because I. found not Titus, 
my brother ; but taking my leave of them, I went 
from thence into Macedonia/^ I mean, that it may 
be observed of this passage also, that there is a reason 
for mentioning Macedonia, entirely distinct from the 
purpose of showing St. Paul to be tJiere. Indeed, if 
the passage before us show that point at all, it shows 
it so obscurely, that Grotius, though he did not doubt 
that Paul was now in Macedonia, refers this text to 
a diflferent journey. Is this the hand of a forger, 
meditating to establish a false conformity? The 
text, however, in which it is most strongly implied 
that St. Paul wrote the present epistle from Mace- 
donia, is found in the fourth, fifth, and sixth verses 
of the seventh chapter : '^ I am filled with comfort, I 
am exceeding joyftQ in all our tribulation ; for, when 
we were come into Macedonia, our flesh had no rest ; 
without were fightings, within were fears ; neverthe- 
less God, that comforteth those that are cast down, 
comforted us by the coming of Titus .^^ Yet even 
here, I think, no one will contend, that St. Paul's 
coming to Macedonia, or being in Macedonia, was 
the principal thing intended to be told; or that the 
telling of it, indeed, was any part of the intention 
with which the text was written ; or that the men- 
tion even of the name of Macedonia was not purely 
incidental, in the description of those tumultuous 
sorrows with which the writer's mind had been lately 
agitated, and from which he was relieved by the 
coining of Titus. The five first verses of the eighth 
chapter, which commend the liberality of the Mace- 
donian churches, do not, in my opinion, by them- 
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selves prove St. Paul to have been in Macedonia, at 
the time of writing the epistle. 

2. In the first epistle, St. Paul denounces a severe 
censure against an incestuous marriage, which had 
taken place amongst the Corinthian converts, with 
the connivance, not to say with the approbation, 
of the church ; and enjoins the church to purge itself 
of this scandal, by expelling the offender from its 
society : " It is reported commonly, that there is for- 
nication among you, and such fornication, as is not 
so much as named amongst the Gentiles, that one 
should have his father^s wife ; and ye are puffed up, 
and have not rather mourned, that he that hath done 
this deed might be taken away from among you ; for 
I verily, as absent in body, but present in spirit, have 
judged already, as though I were present, concerning 
him that hath so done this deed ; in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gathered together, 
and my spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to deliver such a one unto Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be 
saved in the day of the Lord^^ (v. 1 — 5). In the 
second epistle, we find this sentence executed, and 
the offender to be so affected with the punishment, 
that St. Paul now intercedes for his restoration: 
^^ Sufficient to such a man is this punishment, which 
was inflicted of many ; so that, contrariwise, ye ought 
rather to forgive him, and comfort him, lest perhaps 
such a one should be swallowed up with over-much 
sorrow; wherefore I beseech you, that ye would 
confirm your love towards him." 2 Cor. ii. 6 — 8. 
Is this whole business feigned for the sake of 
carrying on a continuation of story through the two 
epistles ? The church also, no less than the offender. 
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was brought by St. Paul's reproof to a deep sense of 
the impropriety of their conduct. Their penitence, 
and their respect to his authority, were, as might be 
expected, exceedingly gratefiil to St. Paul : '^ We 
were comforted not by Titus' coining only, but by 
the consolation wherewith he was comforted in you, 
when he told us your earnest desire, your mourning, 
ypur fervent mind towards me, so that I rejoiced the 
more ; for though I made you sorry with a letter, I 
do not repent, though I did repent; for I perceive 
that the same epistle made you sorry, though it were 
but for a season. Now I rejoice, not that ye were 
made sorry, but that ye sorrowed to repentance ; for 
ye were made sorry after a godly manner, that ye 
might receive damage by us in nothing" (vii. 7 — 9). 
That this passage is to be referred to the inces- 
tuous marriage, is proved by the twelfth verse of 
the same chapter : " Though I wrote imto you, I did 
it not for his cause that had done the wrong, nor for 
his cause that suffered wrong ; but that our care for 
you, in the sight of God, might appear unto you." 
There were, it is true, various topics of blame noticed 
in the first epistle ; but there was none, except this 
of the incestuous marriage, which could be called a 
transaction between private parties, or of which it 
could be said that one particular person had " done 
the wrong," and another particular person "had 
suffered it." Could all this be without foundation ? 
or could it be put into the second epistle, merely to 
furnish an obscure sequel to what had been said 
about an incestuous marriage in the first ? 

3. In the sixteenth chapter of the first epistle, a 
collection for the saints is recommended to be set 
forwards at Corinth : " Now, concerning the collec- 
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tion for the saints, as I have given order to the 
churches of Galatia, so do ye^^ (xvi. 1). In the 
ninth chapter of the second epistle, such a collection 
is spoken of, as in readiness to be received: ^^As 
touching the ministering to the saints, it is super- 
fluous for me to write to you; for I know the 
forwardness of your mind, for which I boast of you 
to them of Macedonia, that Achaia was ready a year 
ago; and your zeal hath provoked very many^^ 
(ix. 1, 2). This is such a continuation of the trans- 
action as might be expected; or, possibly it will be 
said, as might easily be coimterfeited : but there is 
a circumstance of nicety in the agreement between 
the two epistles, which, I am convinced, the author 
of a forgery would not have hit upon, or which, if he 
had hit upon it, he would have set forth with more 
clearness. The second epistle speaks of the Corin- 
thians as having begun this eleemosynary business a 
year before : " This is expedient for you, who have 
begun before, not only to do, but also to be forward 
a year ago^^ (vui. 10). ''I boast of you to them of 
Macedonia, that Achaia was ready a year ago^^ 
(ix. 2). From these texts it is evident, that some- 
thing had been done in the business a year before. 
It appears, however, from other texts in the epistle, 
that the contribution was not yet collected or paid ; 
for brethren were sent from St. Paul to Corinth, '^ to 
make up their boimty" (ix. 5). They are urged to 
''perform. the doing of it^^ (viii. 11). ''And every 
man was exhorted to give as he purposed in his 
heart" (ix. 7). The contribution therefore, as repre- 
sented in our present epistle, was in readiness, yet 
not received from the contributors; was begun, was 
forward long before, yet not hitherto collected. Now 
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this representation agrees with one, and only with 
one supposition, namely, that every man had laid by 
in store, had already provided the fund, from which 
he was afterwards to contribute — the very case which 
the first epistle authorises us to suppose to have 
existed ; for in that epistle St. Paul had charged the 
Corinthians, " upon the first day of the week, every 
one of them to lay by in store as God had prospered 
him.^^* (1 Cor. xvi. 2.) 

• The following observations will satisfy us concerning the purity 
of our Apostle's conduct in the suspicious business of a pecuniary 
contribution. 

1. He disclaims the having received any inspired authority for the 
directions which he is giving ; " I speak not by commandment, but 
by occasion of the forwardness of others, and to prove the sincerity of 
your love." (2 Cor. viii. 8.) Who, that had a sinister purpose to 
answer by the reconmiending of subscriptions, would thus distinguish, 
and thus lower the credit of his own recommendation ? 

2. Although he asserts the general right of Christian ministers to a 
maintenance from their ministiy, yet he protests against the making 
use of this right in his own person : " Even so hath the Lord ordained, 
that they which preach the gospel should live of the gospel ; but I 
have used none of these things, neither have I written these things 
that it should be so done unto me ; for it were better for me to die, 
than that any man should make my glorying, t. e. my professions of 
disinterestedness, void." (1 Cor.ix. 14, 15.) 

3. He repeatedly proposes that there should be associates with 
himself in the management of the public bounty ; not colleagues of 
his own appointment, but persons elected for that purpose by the 
contributors themselves : " And when I come, whomsoever yo shall 
approve by your letters, them will I send to bring your liberality 
unto Jerusalem ; and if it be meet that I go also, they shall go with 
me." (1 Cor. xvi. 3, 4.) And in the second epistle, what is here pro- 
posed, we find actually done, and done for the very purpose of 
guarding his character against any imputation that might be brought 
upon it, in the discharge of a pecuniary trust: "And we have sent 
with him the brother, whose praise is in the gospel throughout all the 
churches ; and not that only, but who was also chosen of the churches 
to travel with us with this grace (gift), which is administered by us to 
the glory of the same Lord, and the declaration of your ready mind ; 
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No. II. 

In comparing the second Epistle to the Corinthians 
with the Acts of the Apostles, we are soon brought 
to observe, not only that there exists no vestige either 
of the epistle having been taken from the history, or 
the history from the epistle ; but also that there ap- 
pears in the contents of the epistle positive evidence, 
that neither was borrowed from the other. Titus, 
who bears a conspicuous part in the epistle, is not 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles at all. SU 
Paul's suflFerings enumerated, chap. xi. 24, ^' of the 
Jews five times received I forty stripes save one; 
thrice was I beaten with rods ; once was I stoned ; 
thrice I suffered shipwreck ; a night and a day I have 
been in the deep,^' cannot be made out from his 
history, as delivered in the Acts, nor would this 
account have been given by a writer, who either 
drew his knowledge of St. Paul from that history, or 
who was careful to preserve a conformity with it. 
The account in the epistle, of St. Paul's escape from 
Damascus, though agreeing in the main fact with 
the account of the same transaction in the Acts, is 
related with such difference of circumstance, as ren- 
ders it utterly improbable that one should be derived 
from the other. The two accounts, placed by the 
side of each other, stand as follows : — 



avoiding this, that no man should blame us in this abundance which 
is administered by us ; providing for things honest, not only in the 
sight of the Lord, but also in the sight of men ; " i,e, "not restmg in 
the consciousness of our own integrity, but, in such a subject, careful 
also to approve our integrity to the public judgment." (2 Cor. viii. 
18—21.) 
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2 Cor. xi. 32, 33 : ** In Damas- Acts xi. 23—25 : ** And after 

cus, the gOTcrnor under Aretas many days were fdlfilled, the 

the king, kept the city of the Jews took counsel to kill him; 

Damascenes with a garrison, de- but their laying in wait was known 

sirous to apprehend me ; and of Saul, and they watched the 

through a window in a basket gates day and night to kill him ; 

was I let down by the wall, and then the disciples took him by 

escaped his hands." night, and let him down by the 

wall in a basket." 

Now if we be satisfied in general concerning these 
•two ancient writings, that the one was not known to 
the writer of the other, or not consulted by him ; then 
the accordances which may be pointed out between 
them, will admit of no solution so probable, as the 
attributing of them to truth and reality, as to their 
common foundation. 

No. III. 

The openiug of this epistle exhibits a connection 
with the history, which alone would satisfy my mind, 
that the epistle was written by St. Paul, and by 
St. Paul in the situation in which the history places 
him. Let it be remembered, that in the nine- 
teenth chapter of the Acts, St. Paul is represented 
as driven away from Ephesus, or as leaving however 
Ephesus, in consequence of an uproar in that city, 
excited by some interested adversaries of the new 
religion. The account of the tumult is as follows : 
'^ When they heard these sayings,^' viz. Demetrius' 
complaiut of the danger to be apprehended from St. 
PauFs ministry to the established worship of the 
Ephesian goddess, ^^they were ftdl of wrath, and 
cried out, saying. Great is Diana of the Ephesians ; 
and the whole city was filled with confusion; and 
having caught Gaius and Aristarchus, Paul's com- 
panions in travel, they rushed with one accord into 
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the theatre j and when Paul would have entered in 
unto the people, the disciples suflfered him not ; and 
certain of the chief of Asia, which were his friends, 
sent unto him, desiring that he would not adventure 
himself into the theatre. Some, therefore, cried one 
thing, and some another ; for the assembly was con- 
fused, and the more part knew not wherefore they 
were come together. And they drew Alexander out 
of the multitude, the Jews putting him forward ; and . 
Alexander beckoned with his hand, and would have 
made his defence unto the people ; but, when they 
knew that he was a Jew, all with one voice, about 
the space of two hours, cried out. Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians. — ^And after the uproar was ceased, 
Paul called imto him the disciples, and embraced 
them, and departed for to go into Macedonia.'^ When 
he was arrived in Macedonia, he wrote the second 
Epistle to the Corinthians which is now before us ; 
and he begins his epistle in this wise : " Blessed be 
God, even the father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
father of mercies, and the God of all comfort, who 
comforteth us in all our tribulation, that we may be 
able to comfort them which are in any trouble, by 
the comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted of 
God. For, as the sufferings of Christ abound in us, 
so our consolation also aboimdeth by Christ: and 
whether we be afflicted, it is for your consolation and 
salvation, which is effectual in the enduring of the 
same sufferings which we also suffer ; or whether we 
be comforted, it is for your consolation and salvation ; 
and our hope of you is stedfast, knowing that, as ye 
are partakers of the sufferings, so shall ye be also of 
the consolation. For we would not, brethren, have 
you ignorant of our trouble which came to us in Asia, 
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that we were pressed out of measure, above strength, 
insomuch that we despaired even of life ; but we had 
the sentence of death in ourselves, that we should 
not trust in ourselves, but in God which raiseth the 
dead, who delivered us from so great a death, and 
doth deliver j in whom we trust that he will yet 
deliver us." Nothing could be more expressive of 
the circumstances in which the history describes St. 
Paul to have been, at the time when the epistle pur- 
ports to be written ; or rather, nothing could be more 
expressive of the sensations arising from these cir- 
cumstances, than this passage. It is the calm recol- 
lection of a mind emerged from the confusion of 
instant danger. It is that devotion and solemnity of 
thought, which follows a recent deliverance. There 
is just enough of particularity in the passage, to show 
that it is to be referred to the tumult at Ephesus : 
^^ We would not, brethren, have you ignorant of our 
trouble which came to us in Asia.^^ And there is 
nothing more; no mention of Demetrius, of the 
seizure of St. Paul's friends, of the interference of the 
town-clerk, of the occasion or nature of the danger 
which St. Paul had escaped, or even of the city where 
it happened; in a word, no recital from which a 
suspicion could be conceived, either that the author 
of the epistle had made use of the narrative in the 
Acts; or, on the other hand, that he had sketched 
the outline, which the narrative in the Acts only filled 
up. That the forger of an epistle, under the name 
of St. Paul, should borrow circumstances from a 
history of St. Paul then extant ; or, that the author 
of a history of St. Paul should gather materials from 
letters bearing St. Paul's name, may be credited : 
but I cannot believe that any forger whatever should 
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fall upon an expedient so refined, as to exldbit senti- 
ments adapted to a situation^ and to leave his readers 
to seek out the situation from the history ; still less, 
that the author of a history should go about to frame 
facts and circumstances, fitted to supply the senti- 
ments which he found in the letter. It may be said, 
perhaps, that it does not appear from the history, 
that any danger threatened St. Paul's life in the uproar 
at Ephesus, so imminent as that, from which in the 
epistle he represents himself to have been delivered. 
This matter, it is true, is not stated by the historian 
in form ; but the personal danger of the apostle, we 
cannot doubt, must have been extreme, when the 
''whole city was filled with confusion;" when the 
populace had '^ seized his companions;^' when, in the 
distraction of his mind, he insisted upon " coming 
forth amongst them;" when the Christians who were 
about him ''would not suffer him;'' when "his 
friends, certain of the chief of Asia, sent to him, 
desiring that he would not adventure himself in the 
tumult;" when, lastly, he was obliged to quit imme- 
diately the place and the country, " and when the 
tumult was ceased, to depart into Macedonia." All 
which particulars are found in the narration, and 
justify St. Paul's own account, " that he was pressed 
out of measure, above strength, insomuch that he 
despaired even of life, that he had the sentence of 
death in himself;" i. e. that he looked upon himself 
as a man condemned to die. 

No. IV. 
It has already been remarked, that St. Paul's ori- 
gmal intention was to have visited Corinth in his way 
to Macedonia: *'I was minded to come unto you 
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before, and to pass by you into Macedonia." (2 Cor. 
i. 15, 16.) It has also been remarked that he changed 
this intention, and ultimately resolved upon going 
through Macedonia first. Now upon this head there 
exists a circumstance of correspondency between our 
epistle and the history, which is not very obvious to 
the reader's observation ; but which, when observed, 
will be foimd, I think, close and exact. Which cir- 
cumstance is this : that though the change of St. 
Paul's intention be expressly mentioned only in the 
second epistle, yet it appears, both from the history 
and from this second epistle, that the change had 
taken place before the writing of the first epistle; 
that it appears however from neither, otherwise than 
by an inference, unnoticed perhaps by almost every 
one who does not sit down professedly to the exami- 
nation. 

First, then, how does this point appear from the 
history ? In the nineteenth chapter of the Acts, and 
the twenty-first verse, we are told, that ^^ Paul pur- 
posed in the spirit, when he had passed through 
Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem. So he 
sent into Macedonia two of them that ministered 
unto him, Timotheus and Erastus ; but he himself 
stayed in Asia for a season.^' A short time after 
this, and evidently in pursuance of the same inten- 
tion, we find (chap. xx. 1, 2) that ^^Paul departed 
from Ephesus for to go into Macedonia;" and that, 
'^ when he had gone over those parts, he came into 
Greece." The resolution therefore of passing first 
through Macedonia, and from thence into Greece, 
was formed by St. Paul previously \o the sending 
away of Timothy. The order in which the two 
countries are mentioned, shows the direction of his 

E 
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intended route, " when he had passed through Mace- 
donia and Achaia/' Timothy and Erastus, who were 
to precede him in his progress, were sent by him from 
Ephesus into Macedonia. He himself a short time 
afterwards, and, as hath been observed, evidently in 
continuation and pursuance of the same design, '^ de- 
parted for to go into Macedonia." If he had ever 
therefore entertained a diflferent plan of his journey, 
which is not hinted in the history, he must have 
changed that plan before this time. But, from the 
seventeenth verse of the fourth chapter of the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, we discover, that Timothy 
had been sent away from Ephesus before that epistle 
was written : ^^ For this cause have I sent unto you 
Timotheus, who is my beloved son.'' The change 
therefore of St. Paul's resolution, which was prior to 
the sending away of Timothy, was necessarily prior to 
the writing of the first Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Thus stands the order of dates, as collected from 
the history compared with the first epistle. Now let 
us enquire, secondly, how this matter is represented 
in the epistle before us. In the sixteenth verse of 
the first chapter of this epistle, St. Paul speaks of the 
intention which he had once entertained of visiting 
Achaia, in his way to Macedonia: ^'In this con- 
fidence I was minded to come unto you before, that 
ye might have a second benefit ; and to pass by you 
into Macedonia.'' After protesting, in the seven- 
teenth verse, against any evil construction that might 
be put upon his laying aside of this intention, in the 
twenty-third verse he discloses the cause of it: 
''Moreover I calj God for a record upon my soul, 
that, to spare you, I came not as yet unto Corinth." 
And then he proceeds as follows : '^ But I determined 
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this with myself, that I would not come again to you 
in heaviness ; for if I make you sorry, who is he then 
that maketh me glad, but the same which is made 
sorry by me ? And I aorote this same unto you, lest 
when I came I should have sorrow from them of 
whom I ought to rejoice ; having confidence in you 
all, that my joy is the joy of you all : for, out of 
much affliction and anguish of heart, I wrote unto you 
with many tears; not that ye should be grieved, but 
that ye might know the love which I have more 
abundantly unto you. But if any have caused grief, 
he hath not grieved me but in part, that I may not 
overcharge you all. Sufficient to such a man is this 
punishment, which was inflicted of many.^' In this 
quotation, let the reader first direct his attention to 
the clause marked by italics, " and I wrote this same 
unto you ;" and let him consider, whether from the 
context, and from the structure of the whole passage, 
it be not evident that this writing was after St. Paul 
had ^^ determined with himself, that he would not 
come again to them in heaviness ?'^ whether, indeed, 
it was not in consequence of this determination, or at 
least with this determination upon his mind ? And, 
ill the next place, let him consider whether the 
sentence, ^^I determined this with myself, that I 
would not come again to you in heaviness,'^ do not 
plainly refer to that postponing of his visit, to which 
he had alluded in the verse but one before, when he 
said, ^^ I call God for a record upon my soul, that, to 
spare you, I came not as yet to Corinth;" and 
whether this be not the visit of which he speaks in 
the sixteenth verse, wherein he informs the Corin- 
thians, ^' that he had been minded to pass by them 
into Macedonia/^ but that, for reasons which argued 

e2 
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no levity or fickleness in his disposition, lie had been 
compelled to change his purpose. If this be so, then 
it follows that the writing here mentioned was poste- 
rior to the change of his intention. The only ques- 
tion, therefore, that remains will be, whether this 
writing relate to the letter which we now have under 
the title of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, or to 
some other letter not extant ? And upon this ques- 
tion I think Mr. Locke's observation decisive; 
namely, that the second clause marked in the quota- 
tion by italics, " I wrote unto you with many tears,^' 
and the first clause so marked, " I wrote this same 
unto you,^^ belong to one writing, whatever that was ; 
and that the second clause goes on to advert to a 
circumstance which is found in our present first 
Epistle to the Corinthians; namely, the case and 
punishment of the incestuous person. Upon the 
whole then we see, that it is capable of being inferred 
from St. Paul's own words, in the long extract which 
we have quoted, that the first epistle to the Corin- 
thians was written after St. Paul had determined to 
postpone his journey to Corinth ; in other words, that 
the change of his purpose, with respect to the course 
of his journey, though expressly mentioned only in 
the second epistle, had taken place before the writing 
of the first; the point which we made out to be 
impUed in the history, by the order of the events 
there recorded, and the allusions to those events in 
the first epistle. Now this is a species of congruity 
of all others the most to be relied upon. It is not an 
agreement between two accoimts of the same trans- 
action, or between different statements of the same 
fact, for the fact is not stated ; nothing that can be 
called an account is given; but it is the jimction 
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of two conclusions, deduced from independent 
sources, and deducible only by investigation and 
comparison. 

This point, viz. the change of the route being prior 
to the writing of the first epistle, also falls in with, 
and accounts for, the maimer in which he speaks in 
that epistle of his journey. His first intention had 
been, as he here declares, to ^'pass by them into 
Macedonia ;'' that intention having been previously 
given up, he writes, in his first epistle, ^'that he 
would not see them now by the way,^^ i. e. as he 
must have done upon his first plan ; ^^ but that he 
trusted to tarry awhile with them, and possibly to 
abide, yea and winter with them.^' (1 Cor. xvi. 5, 6.) 
It also accounts for a singularity in the text re- 
ferred to, which must strike every reader : " I will 
come to you when I pass through Macedonia, for 
I do pass through Macedonia.^' The supplemental 
sentence, ^^for I do pass through Macedonia," im- 
ports that there had been some previous commu- 
nication upon the subject of the journey ; and also 
that there had been some vacillation and indecisive- 
ness in the apostle's plan ; both which we now per- 
ceive to have been the case. The sentence is as 
much as to say, " this is what I at last resolve upon.^' 
The expression " orav MaKcSovlav BLiKda>" is ambi- 
guous ; it may denote either ^' when I pass, or when 
I shall have passed, through Macedonia:" the con- 
siderations offered above fix it to the latter sense. 
Lastly, the point we have endeavoured to make out, 
confirms, or rather indeed is necessary to the support 
of a conjecture, which forms the subject of a number 
in our observations upon the first epistle, that the 
insinuation of certain of the church of Corinth, that 
E 3 
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he would come no more amongst them^ was founded 
in some previous disappointment of their expectations. 

No. V. 

But if St. Paul had changed his purpose before the 
writing of the first epistle^ why did he defer explain- 
ing himself to the Corinthians^ concerning the reason 
of that change^ until he wrote the second? This is 
a very fair question; and we are able, I think, to 
return to it a satisfactory answer. The real cause, 
and the cause at length assigned by St. Paul for 
postponing his visit to Corinth, and not travelling 
by the route which he had at first designed, was the 
disorderly state of the Corinthian church at the time, 
and the paLofiil severities which he should have found 
himself obliged to exercise, if he had come amongst 
them during the existence of these irregularities. 
He was willing therefore to try, before he came in 
person, what a letter of authoritative objurgation 
would do amongst them, and to leave tim^ for the 
operation of the experiment. That was his scheme 
in writing the first epistle. But it was not for him 
to acquaint them with the scheme. After the epistle 
had produced its effect (and to the utmost extent, as 
it should seem, of the apostle's hopes) ; when it had 
wrought in them a deep sense of their fault, and an 
almost passionate solicitude to restore themselves to 
the approbation of their teacher ; when Titus (vii. 6, 
7. 11) had brought him intelligence " of their earnest 
desire, their mourning, their fervent mind towards 
him, of their sorrow and their penitence ; what care- 
fulness, what clearing of themselves, what indignation, 
what fear, what vehement desire, what zeal, what 
revenge,^' his letter, and the general concern occa- 
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sioned by it, had excited amongst them; he then 
opens himself ftdly upon the subject. The affectionate 
mind of the apostle is touched by this return of zeal 
and duty. He tells them that he did not visit them 
at the time proposed, lest their meeting should have 
been attended with mutual grief ; and with grief to 
him embittered by the reflection, that he was giving 
pain to those, from whom alone he could receive 
comfort : ^^ I determined this with myself, that I 
would not come again to you in heaviness ; for if I 
make you sorry, who is he that maketh me glad, but 
the same which is made sorry by me? ^' (ii. 1, 2) that 
he had written his former epistle to warn them be- 
forehand of their fault, ^^ lest when he came he should 
have sorrow of them of whom he ought to rejoice " 
(ii. 3) j that he had the farther view, though perhaps 
unperceived by them, of making an experiment of 
their fidelity, ^' to know the proof of them, whether 
they were obedient in all things" (ii. 9). This full 
discovery of his motive came very naturally from 
the apostle, after he had seen the success of his 
measures, but would not have been a reasonable com- 
munication before. The whole composes a train of 
sentiment and of conduct resulting from real situa- 
tion, and from real circumstance, and as remote as 
possible from fiction or imposture. 

No. VI. 

Chap. xi. 9 : " When I was present with you and 
wanted, I was chargeable to no man ; for that which 
was lacking to me, the brethren which came from 
Macedonia supplied.^' The principal fact set forth 
in this passage, the arrival at Corinth of brethren 
from Macedonia during St. Paul's first residence in 
E 4 
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that city, is explicitly recorded (Acts xviii. 1. 5) : 
'^ After these things Paul departed from Athens, and 
came to Corinth. And when Silas and Timotheus 
were come from Macedonia, Paul was pressed in the 
spirit, and testified to the Jews that Jesus was Christ.^^ 

No. VII. 

The above quotation from the Acts proves that 
Silas and Timotheus were assisting to St. Paul in 
preaching the gospel at Corinth. With which cor- 
respond the words of the epistle (i. 19) : " For the 
Son of God, Jesus Christ, who was preached among 
you by us, even by me, and Silvanus, and Timotheus, 
was not yea and nay, but in him was yea/' I do 
admit that the correspondency, considered by itself, 
is too direct and obvious ; and that an impostor with 
the history before him might, and probably would, 
produce agreements of the same kind. But let it be 
remembered, that this reference is found in a writing, 
which from many discrepancies, and especially from 
those noted No. II., we may conclude, was not com- 
posed by any one who had consulted, and who pur- 
sued the history. Some observation also arises upon 
the variation of the name. We read Silas in the 
Acts, Silvanus in the epistle. The similitude of these 
two names, if they were the names of difierent per- 
sons, is greater than could easily have proceeded 
from accident; I mean that it is not probable, that 
two persons placed in situations so much alike, should 
bear names so nearly resembling each other.* On 
the other hand, the diflference of the name in the 
two passages negatives the supposition of the passages, 

* That they were the same person is farther confirmed by 1 Thess. 
i. 1, compared with Acts xvii. 10. 
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or the account contained in them, being transcribed 
either from the other. 

No. VIII. 

Chap. ii. 12, 13 : " When I came to Troas to preach 
Christ's gospel, and a door was opened unto me of 
the Lord, I had no rest in my spirit, because I found 
not Titus, my brother ; but taking my leave of them, 
I went from thence into Macedonia." 

To establish a conformity between this passage and 
the history, nothing more is necessary to be presumed, 
than that St. Paul proceeded from Ephesus to Mace- 
donia, upon the same course by which he came back 
from Macedonia to Ephesus, or rather to Miletus in 
the neighbourhood of Ephesus ; in other words, that, 
in his journey to the peninsula of Greece, he went 
and returned the same way. St. Paul is now in 
Macedonia, where he had lately arrived from Ephesus. 
Our quotation imports that in his journey he had 
stopped at Troas. Of this, the history says nothing, 
leaving us only the short account, "that Paul de- 
parted from Ephesus, for to go into Macedonia.^' 
But the history says (Acts xx.), that in his return from 
Macedonia to Ephesus, Paul sailed from Philippi to 
Troas ; and that, when the disciples came together 
on the first day of the week to break bread, Paul 
preached unto them all night ; that from Troas he 
went by land to Assos, from Assos, taking ship and 
coasting along the front of Asia Minor, he came by 
Mytelene to Miletus. Which account proves, first, 
that Troas lay in the way by which St. Paul passed 
between Ephesus and Macedonia ; secondly, that he 
had disciples there. In one journey between these 
two places, the epistle, and in another journey between 

E 5 
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the same places^ the history makes him stop at this 
city. Of the first journey he is made to say, '^ that a 
door was in that city opened unto him of the Lord '/^ 
in the second we find disciples there collected around 
him, and the apostle exercising his ministry, with what 
was, even in him, more than ordinary zeal and labour. 
The epistle therefore is in this instance confirmed, if 
not by the terms, at least by the probability of the 
history ; a species of confirmation by no means to be 
despised, because, as far as it reaches, it is evidently 
uncontrived. 

Grotius, I know, refers the arrival at Troas, to 
which the epistle alludes, to a different period, but I 
think very improbably ; for nothing appears to me 
more certain, than that the meeting with Titus, which 
St. Paul expected at Troas, was the same meeting 
which took place in Macedonia, viz. upon Titus' 
coming out of Greece. In the quotation before us, 
he tells the Corinthians, " When I came to Troas, 
I had no rest in my spirit, because I found not 
Titus, my brother ; but, taking my leave of them, I 
went from thence into Macedonia." Then in the 
seventh chapter he writes, "When we were come 
into Macedonia our flesh had no rest, but we were 
troubled on every side ; without were fightings, within 
were fears ; nevertheless God, that comforteth them 
that are cast down, comforted us by the coming of 
Titus." These two passages plainly relate to the 
same journey of Titus, in meetiug with whom St. 
Paul had been disappointed at Troas, and rejoiced in 
Macedonia. And amongst other reasons which fix 
the former passage to the coining of Titus out of 
Greece, is the consideration, that it was nothing to 
the Corinthians that St. Paul did not meet with Titus 
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at Troas^ were it not that lie was to bring intelligence 
from Corinth. The mention of the disappointment in 
this place, upon any other supposition, is irrelative. 

No. IX. 

Chap. xi. 24, 25 : " Of the Jews five times received 
I forty stripes save one ; thrice was I beaten with 
rods; once was I stoned; thrice I sufiered ship- 
wreck; a night and a day I have been in the deep.^^ 

These particulars cannot be extracted out of the 
Acts of the Apostles; which proves, as hath been 
already observed, that the epistle was not framed 
from the history; yet they are consistent with it, 
which, considering how numerically circumstantial 
the account is, is more than could happen to arbitrary 
and independent fictions. When I say that these 
particulars are consistent with the history, I mean, 
first, that there is no article in the enumeration which 
is contradicted by the history; secondly, that the 
history, though silent with respect to many of the 
facts here enumerated, has left space for the existence 
of these facts, consistent with the fidelity of its own 
narration. 

First, no contradiction is discoverable between the 
epistle and the history. When St. Paul says, thrice 
was I beaten with rods, although the history record 
only on£ beating with rods, viz. at Philippi (Acts 
xvi. 22), yet is there no contradiction. It is only 
the omission in one book of what is related in another. 
But had the history contained accounts oi four beat- 
ings with rods, at the time of writing this epistle, in 
which St. Paul says that he had only sufiered threCy 
there would have been a contradiction properly so 
called. The same observation applies generally to 
E 6 
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the other parts of the enumeration^ concerning which 
the history is silent : but there is one clause in the 
quotation particularly deserving of remark ; because^ 
when confronted with the history, it furnishes the 
nearest approach to a contradiction, without a con- 
tradiction being actually incurred, of any I remember 
to h^ve met with. '' Once,^' saith St. Paul, '^was I 
stoned.*^ Does the history relate that St. Paul, prior 
to the writing of this epistle, had been stoned more 
thau once? The history mentions distinctly one 
occasion upon which St. Paul was stoned, viz. at 
Lystra in Lycaonia. '^Then came thither certain 
Jews from Antioch and Iconium, who persuaded the 
people; and, havixig stoned Paul^ drew him out of 
the city, supposing he had been dead'' (xiv. 19). 
And it mentious also another occasion in which '' an 
assault was made both of the Gentiles, and also of 
the Jews with their rulers, to use them despitefiilly, 
and to stone them ; but they were aware of it," the 
history proceeds to tell us, ^^ and fled into Lystra and 
Derbe.^^ This happened at Iconium, prior to the 
date of the epistle. Now had the assault been com- 
'pleted; had the history related that a stone was 
thrown, as it relates that preparations were made 
both by Jews and Gentiles to stone Paul and his 
companions ; or even had the account of this trans- 
actioji stopped, without going on to inform us that 
Paul and his companions were " aware of their danger 
and fled,^' a contradiction between the history and 
the epistle would have ensued. Truth is necessarily 
consistent ; but it is scarcely possible that independent 
accounts, uot having truth to guide them, should 
thus advance to the very brink of contradiction with- 
out falling iiito it, 
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Secondly, I say, that if the Acts of the Apostles 
be silent concerning many of the instances enume- 
rated in the epistle, this silence may be accounted 
for, from the plan and fabric of the history. The 
date of the epistle synchronises with the beginning 
of the twentieth chapter of the Acts. The part, 
therefore, of the history, which precedes the twentieth 
chapter, is the only part in which can be found any 
notice of the persecutions to which St. Paul refers. 
Now it does not appear that the author of the history 
was with St. Paul until his departure from Troas, on 
his way to Macedonia, as related (xvi. 10) ; or rather 
indeed the contrary appears. It is in this point of 
the history that the language changes. In the seventh 
and eighth verses of this chapter the third person is 
used. " After they were come to Mysia, they assayed 
to go into Bithynia, but the spirit suflPered them not ; 
and they passing by Mysia, came to Troas : " and the 
third person is in like manner constantly used through- 
out the foregoing part of the history. In the tenth 
verse of this chapter, the first person comes in: 
'^ After Paul had seen the vision, immediately we 
endeavoured to go into Macedonia; assuredly gather- 
ing that the Lord had called ils to preach the gospel 
unto them.^^ Now, from this time to the writing of 
the epistle, the history occupies four chapters: yet 
it is in these, if in any, that a regular or continued 
account of the apostle's life is to be expected; for 
how succinctly his history is delivered in the pre- 
ceding part of the book, that is to say, from the time 
of his conversion to the time when the historian 
joined him at Troas, except the particulars of his 
conversion itself which are related circimistantially, 
may be understood from the following observations. 
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The history of a period of sixteen years is com- 
prised in less than three chapters ; and of these, a 
material part is taken up with discourses. After his 
conversion, he continued in the neighbourhood of 
Damascus, according to the history, for a certain 
considerable, though indefinite length of time, ac- 
cording to his own words (Gral. i. 18), for three years ; 
of which no .other account is given than this short 
one, that "straightway he preached Christ in the 
synagogues, that he is the Son of God ; that all that 
heard him were amazed, and said. Is not this he that 
destroyed them which called on his name in Jeru- 
salem ? that he increased the more in strength, and 
confounded the Jews which dwelt at Damascus ; and 
that, after many days were fulfilled, the Jews took 
counsel to kill him/^ From Damascus he proceeded 
to Jerusalem; and of his residence there nothing 
more particular is recorded, than that "he was with 
the apostles, coining in and going out ; that he spake 
boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus, and disputed 
against the Grecians, who went about to kill him/^ 
IVom Jerusalem, the history sends him to his native 
city of Tarsus.* It seems probable, from the order 
and disposition of the history, that St. Paul's stay at 
Tarsus was of some continuance ; for we hear nothing 
more of him, until, after a long apparent interval, 
and much interjacent narrative, Barnabas, desirous 
of Paul's assistance upon the enlargement of the 
Christian mission, " went to Tarsus for to seek him." f 
We cannot doubt but that the new apostle had been 
busied in his ministry ; yet of what he did, or what 
he sufiered, during this period, which may include 

* Acts ix. 30, t Chap, xl 25. 
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three or four years^ the history professes not to de- 
liver any information. As Tarsus was situated upon 
the sea coast, and as, though Tarsus was his home, 
yet it is probable he visited from thence many other 
places, for the purpose of preaching the gospel, it is 
not unlikely, that in the course of three or four years, 
he might undertake many short voyages to neigh- 
bouring countries ; in the navigating of which we may 
be allowed to suppose that some of those disasters 
and shipwrecks befell him, to which he refers in the 
quotation before us, ^' thrice I suffered shipwreck, a 
night and a day I have been in the deep.^^ This 
last clause I am inclined to interpret of his being 
obliged to take to an open boat, upon the loss of the 
ship, and his continuing out at sea in that dangerous 
situation, a night and a day. St. Paul is here recount- 
ing his sufferings, not relating miracles. From Tar- 
sus, Barnabas brought Paul to Antioch, and there 
he remained a year ; but of the transactions of that 
year no other description is given than what is con- 
tained in the four last verses of the eleventh chapter. 
After a more solemn dedication to the ministry, Bar- 
nabas and Paul proceeded from Antioch to Cilida, and 
from thence they sailed to Cyprus, of which voyage no 
particulars are mentioned. Upon their return from 
Cyprus, they made a progress together through the 
Lesser Asia; and though two remarkable speeches 
be preserved, and a few incidents in the course of 
their travels circumstantially related, yet is the ac- 
count of this progress, upon the whole, given pro- 
fessedly with conciseness : for instance, at Iconium 
it is said that they abode a long time ; * yet of this 

• Chap, xiv, 3. 
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long abode, except concerning the manner in which 
they were driven away, no memoir is inserted in the 
history. The whole is wrapped up in one short sum- 
mary, ^^they spake boldly in the Lord, which gave 
testimony unto the word of his grace, and granted 
signs and wonders to be done by their hands/' 
Having completed their progress, the two apostles 
returned to Antioch, '^and there they abode long 
time with the disciples." Here we have another large 
portion of time passed over in silence. To this suc- 
ceeded a journey to Jerusalem, upon a dispute which 
then much agitated the Christian church, concerning 
the obligation of the law of Moses. When the object 
of that journey was completed, Paul proposed to 
Barnabas to go again and visit their brethren in 
every city where they had preached the word of the 
Lord. The execution of this plan carried our apostle 
through Syria, Cilicia, and many provinces of the 
Lesser Asia ; yet is the account of the whole journey 
dispatched in four verses of the sixteenth chapter. 

If the Acts of the Apostles had undertaken to 
exhibit regular annals of St. Paul's ministry, or even 
any continued account of his life, from his conversion 
at Damascus to his imprisonment at Rome, I should 
have thought the omission of the circumstances 
referred to in our epistle, a matter of reasonable 
objection. But when it appears, from the history 
itself, that large portions of St. Paul's life were either 
passed over in silence, or only slightly touched upon, 
and that nothing more than certain detached inci- 
dents and discourses are related; when we observe 
also, that the author of the history did not join our 
apostle's society tiU a few years before the writing of 
the epistle, at least that there is no proof in the 
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history that he did so ; in comparing the history with 
the epistle, we shall not be surprised by the discovery 
of omissions ; we shall ascribe it to truth that there 
is no contradiction. 

No. X. 

Chap. iii. 1 : *^ Do we begin again to commend our- 
selves : or need we, as some others, epistles of com- 
mendation to you ?" 

^' As some others/^ Turn to Acts xviii. 27, and you 
will find that, a short time before the writing of this 
epistle, Apollos had gone to Corinth with letters of 
commendations from the Ephesian Christians : " and 
when Apollos was disposed to pass into Achaia, the 
brethren wrote, exhorting the disciples to receive 
him.*^ Here the words of the epistle bear the appear- 
ance of alluding to some specific instance, and the 
history supplies that instance ; it supphes at least an 
instance as opposite as possible to the terms which 
the apostle uses, and to the date and direction of the 
epistle, in which they are found. The letter which 
Apollos carried from Ephesus, was precisely the letter 
of commendation which St. Paul meant ; and it was 
to Achaia of which Corinth was the capital, and indeed 
to Corinth itself (Acts xix. 1), that Apollos carried it ; 
and it was about two years before the writing of this 
epistle. If St. Paul's words be rather thought to 
refer to some general usage which then obtained 
among Christian churches, the case of Apollos exem- 
plifies that usage; and aflfords that species of con- 
firmation to the epistle, which arises from seeing the 
manners of the age, in which it purports to be written, 
faithfully preserved. 
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No. XL 

Chap. xiii. 1 : ''This is the third time I am coming 
to you^^ (rplrov tovto lpxo/JMc)> 

Do not these words import that the writer had 
heen at Corinth twice before ? yet, if they import 
this, they overset every congruity we have been 
endeavouring to establish. The Acts of the Apostles 
record only two journies of St. Paul to Corinth. We 
have all along supposed, what every mark of time 
except this expression indicates, that the epistle was 
written between the first and second of these jour- 
nies. If St. Paul had been already twice at Corinth, 
this supposition must be given up ; and every argu- 
ment or observation which depends upon it, falls to 
the ground. Again, the Acts of the Apostles not 
only record no more than two journies of St. Paul to 
Corinth, but do not aUow us to suppose that more 
than two such journies could be made or intended by 
him within the period which the history comprises ; 
for, from his first journey into Greece, to his first impri- 
sonment at Rome, with which the history concludes, 
the apostle's time is accounted for. If therefore the 
epistle was written after the second journey to 
Corinth, and upon the view and expectation of a 
third, it must have been written after his first impri- 
sonment at Rome, i. e. after the time to which the 
history extends. When I first read over this epistle 
with the particular view of comparing it with the 
history, which I chose to do without consulting any 
commentary whatever, I own that I felt myself con- 
founded by this text. It appeared to contradict the 
opinion, which I had been led by a great variety of 
circumstances to form, concerning the date and occa- 
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sion of the epistle. At length, however, it occurred 
to my thoughts to enquire, whether the passage did 
necessarily imply that St. Paul had been at Corinth 
twice ; or whether, when he says, " this is the third 
time I am coining to you,'^ he might mean only that 
this was the third time that he was ready, that he was 
prepared, that he intended to set out upon his jour- 
ney to Corinth. I recollected that he had once 
before this purposed to visit Corinth, and had been 
disappointed in his purpose ; which disappointment 
forms the subject of much apology and protestation, 
in the first and second chapters of the epistle. Now, 
if the journey in which he had been disappointed was 
reckoned by him one of the times in which " he was 
coining to them,*' then the present would be the 
third time, L e, of his being ready and prepared to 
come ; although he had been actually at Corinth only 
once before. This conjecture being taken up, a 
farther examination of the passage and the epistle, 
produced proofs which placed it beyond doubt. '^This 
is the third time I am coming to you :'* in the verse 
following these words he adds, " I told you before, 
and foretell you, as if I were present the second time ; 
and being absent, now I write to them which here- 
tofore have sinned, and to all other, that if I come 
again, I will not spare." In this verse, the apostle 
is declaring beforehand what he would do in his 
intended visit: his expression therefore, "as if I 
were present the second time,** relates to that visit. 
But, if his future visit would only make him present 
amongst them a second time, it follows that he had 
been already there but once. Again, in the fifteenth 
verse of the first chapter, he tells them, "In this con- 
fidence, I was minded to come unto you before, that 
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you might have a second benefit." Why a second^ 
and not a third benefit ? why hevrepav, and not Tplrrjv 
%a/>ti/, if the rplrov epxofiai, in the thirteenth chapter, 
meant a third visit ? for, though the visit in the first 
chapter be that visit in which he was disappointed, 
yet, as it is evident from the epistle that he had 
never been at Corinth, from the time of the disap- 
pointment to the time of writing the epistle, it 
follows, that if it was only a second visit in which he 
was disappointed then, it could only be a second visit 
which he proposed now. But the text which I think 
is decisive of the question, if any question remain 
upon the subject, is the fourteenth verse of the 
twelfth chapter : ^^Behold the third time I am ready 
to come to you^' (TSoO, rplrov €to//lm»9 I;^© ikffelv). 
It is very clear that the rpvrov eroLfio)^ exja> iXBeiv of 
the twelfth chapter, and the rplrov rovro ep^ofiat of 
the thirteenth chapter, are equivalent expressions, 
were intended to convey the same meaning, and to 
relate to the same journey. The comparison of these 
phrases gives us St. Paulas own explanation of his 
own words ; and it is that very explanation which we 
are contending for, viz., that rplrov rovro ep^ofiai 
does not mean that he was coming a third time, but 
that this was the third time he was in readiness to 
come, rplrov erolfio)^ ^<^V' I do not apprehend, that 
after this it can be necessary to call to our aid the 
reading of the Alexandrian manuscript, which gives 
€To//Lto)9 e%G) ekdelv in the thirteenth chapter as well 
as in the twelfth ; or of the Syrian and Coptic ver- 
sions, which follow that reading ; because I allow that 
this reading, besides not being sufficiently supported 
by ancient copies, is probably paraphrastical, and has 
been inserted for the purpose of expressing more 
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iinequivocally the sense, which, the shorter expression 
Tpirov TovTo epxofiac was supposed to cany. Upon 
the whole, the matter is suflBciently certain ; nor do I 
propose it as a new interpretation of the text which 
contains the diflBculty, for the same was given by 
Grotius long ago ; but I thought it the clearest way 
of explaining the subject, to describe the maimer in 
which the difficulty, the solution, and the proofs of 
that solution, successively presented themselves to my 
enquiries. Now, in historical researches, a reconciled 
inconsistency becomes a positive argument. First, 
because an impostor generally guards against the 
appearance of inconsistency ; and secondly, because, 
when apparent inconsistencies are found, it is seldom 
that anything but truth renders them capable of 
reconciliation. The existence of the difficulty proves 
the want or absence of that caution, which usually 
accompanies the consciousness of fraud; and the 
solution proves, that it is not the collusion of for- 
tuitous propositions which we have to deal with, but 
that a thread of truth winds through the whole, which 
preserves every circumstance in its place. 

No. XII. 

Chap. X. 14 — 16 : ''We are come as far as to you 
also, in preaching the gospel of Christ ; not boasting 
of things without our measure, that is, of other men^s 
labours; but having hope, when your faith is in- 
creased, that we shall be enlarged by you, according 
to our rule abundantly, to preach the gospel in the 
regions beyond you.^^ 

This quotation affords an indirect, and therefore 
unsuspicious, but at the same time a distinct and 
indubitable recognition of the truth and exactness of 
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the history. I consider it to be implied by the words 
of the quotation, that Corinth was the extremity of 
St. Paulas travels hitherto. He expresses to the 
Corinthians his hope, that in some fatnre visit he 
might "preach the gospel to the regions beyond 
them;" which imports that he had not hitherto 
proceeded "beyond them/^ but that Corinth was as 
yet the farthest point or boimdary of his travels. 
Now, how is St. Paul's first journey into Europe, 
which was the only one he had taken before the 
writing of the epistle, traced out in the history? 
Sailing from Asia, he landed at Philippi; from Plii- 
lippi, traversing the eastern coast of the peninsula, 
he passed through Amphipolis and ApoUonia to 
Thessalonica; from thence through Berea to Athens, 
and from Athens to Corinth, where he stopped; and 
from whence, after a residence of a year and a half, 
he sailed back into Syria. So that Corinth was the 
last place which he visited in the peninsula; was the 
place from which he returned into Asia ; and was, as 
such, the boundary and limit of his progress. He 
could not have said the same thing, viz. "I hope 
hereafter to visit the regions beyond you,^^ in an 
epistle to the Philippians, or in an epistle to the 
Thessalonians, inasmuch as he must be deemed to 
have already visited the regions beyond them, having 
proceeded from those cities to other parts of Greece. 
But from Corinth he returned home; every part 
therefore, beyond that city, might properly be said, 
as it is said in the passage before us, to be unvisited. 
Yet is this propriety the spontaneous efiect of truth, 
and produced without meditation or design. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Epistle to the Galatians. 

No. I. 

The argument of this epistle in some measure proves 
its antiquity. It will hardly be doubted, but that it 
was written whilst the dispute concerning the circum- 
cision of Gentile converts was fresh in men's minds ; 
for, even supposing it to have been a forgery, the 
only credible motive that can be assigned for the 
forgery, was to bring the name and authority of the 
apostle into this controversy. No design could be so 
insipid, or so unlikely to enter into the thoughts of 
any man, as to produce an epistle written earnestly 
and pointedly upon one side of a controversy, when 
the controversy itself was dead, and the question no 
longer interesting to any description of readers what- 
ever. Now the controversy concerning the circum- 
cision of the Gentile Christians was of such a nature, 
that, if it arose at all, it must have arisen in the 
beginning of Christianity. As Judaea was the scene 
of the Christian history ; as the author and preachers 
of Christianity were Jews ; as the religion itself 
acknowledged and was founded upon the Jewish 
religion, in contradistinction to every other religion 
then professed amongst mankind; it was not to be 
wondered at, that some of its teachers should carry it 
out in the world rather as a sect and modification of 
Judaism, than as a separate, original revelation ; or 
that they should invite their proselytes to those 
observances, in which they lived themselves. This 
was likely to happen : but if it did not happen at 
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first; if, wliilst the religion was in the hands of 
Jewish teachers, no such claim was advanced, no such 
condition was attempted to be imposed; it is not 
probable that the doctrine would be started, much 
less that it should prevaQ, in any future period. I 
likewise think, that those pretensions of Judaism 
were much more likely to be insisted upon, whilst 
. the Jews continued a nation, than after their fall and 
dispersion; whilst Jerusalem and the temple stood, 
than after the destruction brought upon them by the 
Roman arms, the fatal cessation of the sacrifice and 
the priesthood, the humiliating loss of their coimtry, 
and, with it, of the great rites and symbols of their 
institution. It should seem therefore, from the 
nature of the subject, and the situation of the parties, 
that this controversy was carried on in the interval 
between the preaching of Christianity to the Gen- 
tiles, and the invasion of Titus ; and that our present 
epistle, which was undoubtedly intended to bear a 
part in this controversy, must be referred to the 
same period. 

But, again, the epistle supposes that certain design- 
ing adherents of the Jewish law had crept into the 
churches of Galatia; and had been endeavouring, 
and but too successfully, to persuade the Galatic 
converts, that they had been taught the new rehgion 
imperfectly and at second hand ; that the founder of 
their church himself possessed only an inferior and 
deputed commission, the seat of truth and authority 
being in the apostles and elders of Jerusalem ; more- 
over, that whatever he might profess amongst them, 
he had himself at other times, and in other places, 
given way to the doctrine of circumcision. — The 
epistle is unintelligible without supposing all this. 
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Referring therefore to this, as to what had actually 
passed, we find St. Paul treating so unjust an attempt 
to undermine his credit, and to introduce amongst 
his converts a doctrine which he had uniformly repro- 
bated, in terms of great asperity and indignation. 
And in order to refute the suspicions which had been 
raised concerning the fidelity of his teaching, as well 
as to assert the independency and divine original of 
his mission, we find him appealing to the history of 
his conversion, to his conduct under it, to the manner 
in which he had conferred with the apostles when he 
met with them at Jerusalem; alleging, that so far 
was his doctrine from being derived from them, or 
they from exercising any superiority over him, that 
they had simply assented to what he had already 
preached amongst the Gentiles, and which preaching 
was communicated not by them to him, but by him- 
self to them ; that he had maintained the hberty of 
the Gentile church, by opposing, upon one occasion, 
an apostle to the face, when the timidity of his be- 
haviour seemed to endanger it ; that from the first, 
that all along, that to that hour, he had constantly 
resisted the claims of Judaism ; and that the perse- 
cutions which he daily underwent, at the hands or 
by the instigation of the Jews, and of which he bore 
in his person the marks and scars, might have been 
avoided by him, if he had consented to employ his 
labours in bringing, through the medium of Chris- 
tianity, converts over to the Jewish institution, for 
then "would the ofi^ence of the cross have ceased.'^ 
Now an impostor who had forged the epistle for the 
purpose of producing St. Paul's authority in the dis- 
pute, which, as hath been observed, is the only credible 
motive that can be assigned for the forgery, might 
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have made the apostle deKver his opinion upon the 
subject in strong and decisive terms, or might have 
put his name to a train of reasoning and argumenta- 
tion upon that side of the question, which the im- 
posture was intended to recommend. I can allow 
the possibility of such a scheme as that. But for a 
writer, with this purpose in view, to feign a series of 
transactions supposed to have passed amongst the 
Christians of Galatia, and then to counterfeit expres- 
sions of anger and resentment excited by these trans- 
actions; to make the apostle travel back into his 
own history, and into a recital of various passages of 
his life, some indeed directly, but others obliquely, 
and others even obscurely bearing upon the point in 
question ; in a word, to substitute narrative for argu- 
ment, expostulation and complaint for dogmatic posi- 
tions and controversial reasoning, in a writing properly 
controversial, and of which the aim and design was 
to support one side of a much agitated question — is 
a method so intricate, and so unlike the methods 
pursued by all other impostors, as to require very 
flagrant proofs of imposition to induce us to believe 
it to be one. 

No. II. 

In this number I shall endeavour to prove, 

1. That the Epistle to the Galatians, and the Acts 
of the Apostles, were written without any communi- 
cation with each other. 

2. That the epistle, though written without any 
communication with the history, by recital, impKca- 
tion, or reference, bears testimony to many of the facts 
contained in it. 
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I. The epistle and the Acts of the Apostles were 
written without any communication with each other. 

To judge of this point, we must examine those pas- 
sages in each, which describe the same transaction ; 
for if the author of either writing derived his infor- 
mation from the account which he had seen in the 
other, when he came to speak of the same transac- 
tion, he would follow that account. The history of 
St. Paul at Damascus, as read in the Acts, and as 
referred to by the epistle, forms an instance of this 
sort. According to the Acts, Paul, after his conver- 
sion, " was certain days with the disciples which were 
at Damascus ; and straightway he preached Christ in 
the synagogues, that he is the Son of God. But all 
that heard him were amazed, and said; Is not this he 
which destroyed them which called on this name in 
Jerusalem, and came hither for that intent, that he 
might bring them bound unto the chief priests? 
But Saul increased the more in strength, confounding 
the Jews which were at Damascus, proving that this 
is the very Christ. And after many days were ful- 
filled, the Jews took counsel to kill him ; but their 
laying await was known of Saul ; and they watched 
the gates day and night to kill him ; then the disci- 
ples took him by night, and let him down by the wall 
in a basket ; and when Saul was come to Jerusalem^ 
he assayed to join himself to the disciples.*' Acts ix. 
19—26. 

According to the epistle, '^When it pleased God, 
who separated me from my mother's womb, and called 
me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I 
might preach him among the heathen ; immediately I 
conferred not with flesh and blood : neither went I up 
to Jerusalem to them which were apostles before me : 

p2 
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but I went into Arabia, and returned again to 
Damascus : then, after three years, I went up to 
Jerusalem." 

Beside the difference observable in the terms and 
general complexion of these two accounts, ^^the 
journey into Arabia,^^ mentioned in the epistle, and 
omitted in the history, affords full proof that there 
existed no correspondence between these writers. If 
the narrative in the Acts had been made up from the 
epistle, it is impossible that this journey should have 
been passed over in silence ; if the epistle had been 
composed out of what the author had read of St. 
Paulas history in the Acts, it is unaccountable that 
it should have been inserted.* 

The journey to Jerusalem related in the second 
chapter of the epistle (^' then, fourteen years after, I 
went up again to Jerusalem^^) supplies another 
example of the same kind. Either this was the jour- 
ney described in the fifteenth chapter of the Acts, 
when Paul and Barnabas were sent from Antioch to 
Jerusalem, to consult the apostles and elders upon the 
question of the Gentile converts; or it was some 
journey of which the history does not take notice. If 
the first opinion be followed, the discrepancy in the 
two accounts is so considerable, that it is not without 
difficulty they can be adapted to the same transaction : 
so that, upon this supposition, there is no place for 

♦ N.B. — The Acts of the Apostles simply inform us that St. Paul 
left Damascus in order to go to Jerusalem, " after many days were 
fulfilled.** If any one doubt whether the words ** many days '* could 
be intended to express a period which included a term of three years, 
he will find a complete instance of the same phrase used with the 
same latitude in the first book of Kings, chap. xi. 38, 39 : *' And 
Shimei dwelt at Jerusalem many days; and it came to pass, at the end 
of three years, that two of the servants of Shimei ran away.** 
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suspecting that the writers were guided or assisted by 
each other. If the latter opinion be preferred, we 
have then a journey to Jerusalem, and a conference 
with the principal members of the church there, cir- 
cumstantially related in the epistle, and entirely 
omitted in the Acts : and we are at liberty to repeat 
the observation which we before made, that the omis- 
sion of so material a fact in the history is inexplicable, 
if the historian had read the epistle ; and that the 
insertion of it in the epistle, if the writer derived his 
information from the history, is not less so. 

St. Peter's visit to Antioch, during which the dis- 
pute arose between him and St. Paul, is not mentioned 
in the Acts. 

If we connect with these instances the general 
observation, that no scrutiny can discover the smallest 
trace of transcription or imitation either in things or 
words, we shall be fully satisfied in this part of our 
case ; namely, that the two records, be the facts con- 
tained in them true or false, come to our hands from 
independent sources. 

Secondly, I say that the epistle, thus proved to 
have been written without any communication with 
the history, bears testimony to a great variety of par- 
ticulars contained in the history. 

1. St. Paul in the early part of his Ufe had addicted 
himself to the study of the Jewish religion, and was 
distinguished by his zeal for the institution and for 
the traditions which had been incorporated with it. 
Upon this part of his character the history makes St. 
Paul speak thus : ^^ I am verily a man which am a 
Jew, bom in Tarsus, a city of Cilicia, yet brought up 
in this city at the feet of Gramaliel, and taught accord- 
ing to the perfect manner of the law of the fathers ; 
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and was zealous towards God, as ye all are tliis day/' 
Acts xxii. 3. 

The epistle as follows : '^I profited in the Jews' reli- 
gion above many my equals in mine own nation, being 
more exceedingly zealous of the traditions of my 
fathers'' (i. 14). 

2. St. Paul, before his conversion, had been a fierce 
persecutor of the new sect. " As for Saul, he made 
havoc of the church ; entering into every house, and 
haling men and women, committed them to prison." 
Acts viii. 3. 

This is the history of St. Paul, as delivered in the 
Acts ; in the recital of his own history in the epistle, 
'^ Ye have heard," says he, ^^ of my conversation in 
time past in the Jews' religion, how that beyond 
measure I persecuted the church of God" (i. 13.) 

3. St. Paul was miraculously converted on his way 
to Damascus. "And as he journeyed, he came near 
to Damascus : and suddenly there shined round about 
him a light from heaven ; and he fell to the earth, 
and heard a voice saying unto him, Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me ? And he said. Who art thou. 
Lord? And the Lord said, I am Jesus, whom thou 
persecutest : it is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks. And he trembling and astonished said. 
Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?" Acts ix. 
3 — 6. With this compare the epistle (i. 15 — 17:) 
" When it pleased God, who separated me fi'om my 
mother's womb, and called me by his grace, to 
reveal his Son in me, that I might preach him among 
the heathen; immediately I conferred not with 
flesh and blood : neither went I up to Jerusalem, to 
them that were apostles before me ; but I went into 
Arabia, and returned again unto Damascus." 
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In this quotation from the epistle, I desire it to be 
remarked^ how incidentally it appears that the affair 
passed at Damascus. In what may be called the 
direct part of the account, no mention is made of the 
place of his conversion at all ; a casual expression at 
the end, and an expression brought in for a different 
purpose, alone fixes it to have been at Damascus : ^^ I 
returned again to Damascus/^ Nothing can be more 
like simplicity and undesignedness than this is. It 
also draws the agreement between the two quotations 
somewhat closer, to observe that they both state St. 
Paul to have preached the gospel immediately upon 
his call : " And straightway he preached Christ in the 
synagogues, that he is the Son of God." Acts ix. 20. 
" When it pleased Gt)d to reveal his Son in me, that 
I might preach him among the heathen, immediately 
I conferred not with flesh and blood.'' Gal. i. 15. 

4. The course of the apostle's travels after his 
conversion was this: — He went from Damascus to 
Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem into Syria and Cilicia. 
*' At Damascus the disciples took him by night, and 
let him down by the wall in a basket; and when 
Saul was come to Jerusalem, he assayed to join 
himself to the disciples." Acts ix. 25. Afterwards, 
"when the brethren knew the conspiracy formed 
against him at Jerusalem, they brought him down to 
CsBsarea, and sent him forth to Tarsus," a city in 
Cilicia (ix. 30). In the epistle, St. Paul gives the 
following brief account of his proceedings within the 
same period : " After three years I went up to Jeru- 
salem to see Peter, and abode with him fifteen days ; 
afterwards I came into the regions of Syria and 
Cilicia." The history had told us that Paul passed 
from Csesarea to Tarsus : if he took this journey by 
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land, it would carry him througli Syria into Cilicia; 
and he would come, after his visit at Jerusalem, 
^^into the regions of Syria and Cilicia,^^ in the very 
order in which he mentions them in the epistle. 
This supposition of his going from Csesarea to Tarsus 
by landy clears up also another point. It accounts 
for what St. Paul says in the same place concerning 
the churches of Judea: ^^ Afterwards I came into 
the regions of Syria and Cilicia; and was unknown by 
face unto the churches of Judea, which were in Christ: 
but they had heard only. That he which persecuted us 
in times past now preacheth the faith which once he 
destroyed; and they glorified God in me." Upon 
which passage I observe, first, that what is here said 
of the churches of Judea, is spoken in connection 
with his journey into the regions of Syria and Cilicia. 
Secondly, that the passage itself has little significancy, 
and that the connection is inexplicable, unless St. Paul 
went through Judea * (though probably by a hasty 
journey) at the time that he came into the regions of 
Syria and Cilicia. Suppose him to have passed by 
land from Caesarea to Tarsus, all this, as hath been 
observed, would be precisely true. 

5. Barnabas was with Paul at Antioch. " Then 
departed Barnabas to Tarsus, for to seek Saul ; and 
when he had found him, he brought him unto 
Antioch. And it came to pass that a whole year 
they assembled themselves with the church.^^ Acts 

• Dr. Doddridge thought that the Caesarea here mentioned was 
not the celebrated city of that name upon the Mediterranean sea, but 
Caesarea Philippi, near the borders of Syria, which lies in a much 
more direct line from Jerusalem to Tarsus than the other. The 
objection to this, Dr. Benson remarks, is, that Caesarea, without any 
addition, usually denotes Caesarea Palestinae. 
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xi. 25, 26. Again, and upon another occasion, " they 
(Paul and Barnabas) sailed to Antioch; and there 
they continued a long time with the disciples" 
(xiv.26. 28). 

Now what says the epistle? "When Peter was 
come to Antioch, I withstood him to the face, because 
he was to be blamed ; and the other Jews dissembled 
likewise with him ; insomuch that Barnabas also was 
carried away with their dissimulation" (ii. 11. 13). 

6. The stated residence of the apostles was at 
Jerusalem. " At that time there was a great perse- 
cution against the church which was at Jerusalem ; 
and they were all scattered abroad throughout the 
regions of Judea and Samaria, except the apostles.'* 
Acts viii. 1. "They (the Christians at Antioch) de- 
termined that Paul and Barnabas should go up to 
Jerusalem, unto the apostles and elders, about this 
question '^ (xv. 2). With these accounts agrees the 
declaration in the epistle : " Neither went I up to 
Jerusalem to them which were apostles before me " 
(i. 17) : for this declaration implies, or rather assumes 
it to be known, that Jerusalem was the place where 
the apostles were to be met with. 

7. There were at Jerusalem two apostles, or at the 
least two eminent members of the church, of the 
name of James. This is directly inferred from the 
Acts of the Apostles, which in the second verse of 
the twelfth chapter relates the death of James, the 
brother of John; and yet in the fifteenth chapter, 
and in a subsequent part of the history, records a 
speech delivered by James in the assembly of the 
apostles and elders. It is also strongly implied by 
the form of expression used in the epistle : " Other 
apostles saw I none, save James, the Lord's brother ^ 
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i.e. to distinguisli him jfrom James the brother of 
John. 

To US who have been long conversant in the Chris- 
tian history, as contained in the Acts of the Apostles, 
these points are obvious and familiar; nor do we 
readily apprehend any greater difficulty in making 
them appear in a letter purporting to have been 
written by St. Paul, than there is in introducing them 
into a modem sermon. But, to judge correctly of 
the argument before us, we must discharge this know- 
ledge from our thoughts. We must propose to our- 
selves the situation of an author who sat down to the 
writing of the epistle without having seen the history; 
and then the concurrences we have deduced will be 
deemed of importance. They will at least be taken 
for separate confirmations of the several facts : and 
not only of these particular facts, but of the general 
truth of the history. 

For what is the rule with respect to corroborative 
testimony which prevails in courts of justice, and 
which prevails only because experience has proved 
that it is an useftd guide to truth ? A principal wit- 
ness in a cause delivers his accoimt : his narrative, in 
certain parts of it, is confirmed by witnesses who are 
called afterwards. The credit derived from their 
testimony belongs not only to the particular circum- 
stances in which the auxiliary witnesses agree with 
the principal witness, but in some measure to the 
whole of his evidence ; because it is improbable that 
accident or fiction should draw a line which touched 
upon truth in so many points. 

In like manner, if two records be produced, mani- 
festly independent, that is, manifestly written without 
any participation of intelligence, an agreement be- 
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tween them, even in few and slight circumstances, 
(especially if, from the different nature and design of 
the writings, few points only of agreement, and those 
incidental, could be expected to occur,) would add a 
sensible weight to the authority of both, in every part 
of their contents. 

The same rule is applicable to history, with at least 
as much reason as to any other species of evidence. 

No. III. 
But although the references to various particulars 
in the epistle, compared with the direct account of 
the same particulars in the history, afford a consider- 
able proof of the truth not only of these particulars, 
but of the narrative which contains them; yet they 
do not show, it will be said, that the epistle was 
written by St. Paul: for admitting (what seems to 
have been proved) that the writer, whoever he was, 
had no recourse to the Acts of the Apostles, yet many 
of the facts referred to, such as St. Paulas miraculous 
conversion, his change from a virulent persecutor to 
an indefatigable preacher, his labours amongst the 
Gentiles, and his zeal for the liberties of the Gentile 
church, were so notorious, as to occur readily to the 
mind of any Christian, who should choose to per- 
sonate his character, and counterfeit his name: it 
was only to write what every body knew. Now I 
think that this supposition — ^viz. that the epistle was 
composed upon general information, and the general 
publicity of the facts alluded to, and that the author 
did no more than weave into his work what the 
common fame of the Christian church had reported 
to his ears — ^is repelled by the particularity of the re- 
citals and references. This particularity is observable 
F 6 
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in the following instances ; in perusing whieli, I desire 
the reader to reflect, whether they exhibit the lan- 
guage of a man who had nothing but general repu- 
tation to proceed upon^ or of a man actually spealdng 
of himself and of his own history, and consequently 
of things concerning which he possessed a clear, inti- 
mate, and circimistantial knowledge. 

1. The history, in giving an account of St. Paul 
after his conversion, relates " that, after many days,^' 
effecting, by the assistance of the disciples, his escape 
from Damascus, ^'he proceeded to Jerusalem.'^ Acts 
ix. 25. The epistle, speaking of the same period, 
makes St. Paul say that ^^ he went into Arabia,^' that 
he returned again to Damascus, that after three 
years he went up to Jerusalem (i. 17, 18). 

2. The history relates, that, when Saul was come 
from Damascus, " he was with the disciples coming 
in and going out.^' Acts ix. 28. The epistle, de- 
scribing the same journey, tells us ^'that he went up 
to Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode with hinn fifteen 
days" (i. 18). 

3. The history relates, that, when Paul was come 
to Jerusalem, ^' Barnabas took him and brought him 
to the apostles.^^ Acts ix. 27. The epistle, ^'that 
he saw Peter ; but other of the apostles saw he none, 
save James, the Lord's brother ^^ (i. 19). 

Now this is as it should be. The historian delivers 
his accoimt in general terms, as of facts to which he 
was not present. The person who is the subject of that 
account, when he comes to speak of these facts him- 
self, particularizes time, names, and circumstances. 

4. The like notation of places, persons, and dates, 
is met with in the account of St. Paul's journey to 
Jerusalem, given in the second chapter of the epistle. 
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It was fourteen years after his conversion ; it was in 
company with Barnabas and Titus ; it was then that 
he met with James^ Cephas, and John ; it was then 
also that it was agreed amongst them^ that they should 
go to the circumcision, and he unto the Gentiles. 

5. The dispute with Peter, which occupies the 
sequel of the second chapter, is marked with the 
same particularity. It was at Antioch ; it was after 
certain came from James; it was whilst Barnabas 
was there, who was carried away by their dissimula- 
tion. These examples negative the insinuation, that 
the epistle presents nothing but indefinite allusions to 
pubHc facts. 

No. IV. 

Chap. iv. 11 — 16 : ^^ I am afraid of you, lest I have 
bestowed upon you labour in vain. Brethren, I be- 
seech you, be as I am, for I am as ye are. Ye have 
not injured me at aU. Ye know how through infir- 
mity of the flesh I preached the gospel unto you at 
the first ; and my temptation which was in the flesh, 
ye despised not nor rejected ; but received me as an 
angel of Grod, even as Christ Jesus. Where is then 
the blessedness you spake of? for I bear you record, 
that, if it had been possible, ye would have plucked 
out your own eyes, and have given them unto me. 
Am I therefore become your enemy, because I tell 
you the truth?" 

With this passage compare 2 Cor. xii. 1 — 9 : '^ It 
is not expedient for me doubtless to glory ; I wiU 
come to visions and revelations of the Lord. I knew a 
man in Christ above fourteen years ago (whether in 
the body I cannot tell, or whether out of the body 
I cannot teU; God knoweth) ; such an one caught 
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up to the third heaven: and I knew such a man 
(whether in the body, or out of the body, I cannot tell, 
Grod knoweth) ; how that he was caught up into Para- 
dise, and heard unspeakable words, which it is not 
lawful for a man to utter. Of such an one will I 
glory j yet of myself will I not glory, but in mine 
infirmities: for, though I would desire to glory, I 
shall not be a fool ; for I wiU say the truth. But 
now I forbear, lest any man should think of me abovfe 
that which he seeth me to be, or that he heareth of 
me. And lest I should be exalted above measure, 
through the abundance of the revelations, there was 
given to me a thorn in the flesh, the messenger of 
Satan to buffet me, lest I should be exalted above 
measure. For this thing I besought the Lord thrice, 
that it might depart from me- And he said unto 
me, My grace is sufficient for thee ; for my strength 
is made perfect in weakness. Most gladly therefore 
will I rather glory in my infirmities, that the power 
of Christ may rest upon me.^' 

There can be no doubt but that ^^ the temptation 
which was in the flesh," mentioned in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, and ^^ the thorn in the flesh, the messenger 
of Satan to buffet him,^^ mentioned ia the Epistle to 
the Corinthians, were intended to denote the same 
thing. Either therefore it was, what we pretend it 
to have been, the same person in both, alluding, as 
the occasion led him, to some bodily inflrmity under 
which he laboured; that is, we are reading the real 
letters of a real apostle ; or, it was that a sophist, who 
had seen this circumstance in one epistle, contrived, 
for the sake of correspondency, to bring it into 
another ; or, lastly, it was a circumstance in St. Paulas 
personal condition, supposed to be well known to those 
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into whose Ixands the epistle was likely to fall ; and, 
for that reason, introduced into a writing designed to 
bear his name. I have extracted the quotations at 
length, in order to enable the reader to judge accu- 
rately of the manner in which the mention of this 
particular comes in, in each ; because that judgment, 
I think, will acquit the author of the epistle of the 
charge of having studiously inserted it, either with a 
view of producing an apparent agreement between 
them, or for any other purpose whatever. 

The context, by which the circumstance before us 
is introduced, is in the two places totally different, 
and without any mark of imitation; yet in both 
places does the circimistance rise aptly and naturally 
out of the context, and that context jfrom the train of 
thought carried on in the epistle. 

The Epistle to the Galatians, firom the beginning 
to the end, runs in a strain of angry complaint of 
their defection from the apostle, and from the prin- 
ciples which he had taught them. It was very natural 
to contrast with this conduct the zeal with which 
they had once received him ; and it was not less so 
to mention, as a proof of their former disposition to- 
wards him, the indulgence which, whilst he was 
amongst them, they had shown to his infirmity: 
^' My temptation which was in the flesh ye despised 
not, nor rejected, but received me as an angel of God, 
even as Christ Jesus. Where is then the blessedness 
you spake of, i. e. the benedictions which you bestowed 
upon me ? for I bear you record, that if it had been 
possible, ye would have plucked out your own eyes, 
and have given them to me.'^ 

In the two Epistles to the Corinthians, especially 
in the second, we have the apostle contending with 
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certain teachers in Corinth, who had formed a party 
in that church against him. To vindicate his personal 
authority, as well as the dignity and credit of his 
ministry amongst them, he takes occasion (but not 
without apologising repeatedly for the folly, that is, for 
the indecorum of pronoimcing his own panegyric *) 
to meet his adversaries in their boastings : ^' Where- 
insoever any is bold (I speak foolishly), I am bold 
also. Are they Hebrews ? so am I. Are they Israel- 
ites ? so am I. Are they the seed of Abraham ? so 
am I. Are they the ministers of Christ ? (I speak 
as a fool) I am more ; in labours more abundant, in 
stripes above measure, in prisons more frequent, in 
deaths oft.'^ Being thus led to the subject, he goes 
on, as was natural, to recount his trials and dangers, 
his incessant cares and labours in the Christian mis- 
sion. From the proofs which he had given of his 
zeal and activity in the service of Christ, he passes 
(and that with the same view of establishing his 
claim to be considered as ^^not a whit behind the 
very chiefest of the apostles") to the visions and 
revelations which from time to time had been vouch- 
safed to him. And then, by a close and easy con- 
nection, comes in the mention of his infirmity : '^ Lest 
I should be exalted," says he, ^^above measure, through 
the abundance of the revelations, there was given to 
me a thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan to 
buffet me." 

Thus then, in both epistles, the notice of his in- 

• «* Would to God you would bear with me a little in my folly, and 
indeed bear with me " (xi. 1). 

" That which I speak, I speak it not after the Lord, but as it were 
foolishly, in this confidence of boasting" (xi. 17). 

" I am become a fool in glorying, ye have compelled me '* (xii. 11), 
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firmity is suited to the place in which it is found. 
In the Epistle to the Corinthians, the train of thought 
draws up to the circumstance by a regular approxi- 
mation. In this epistle, it is suggested by the subject 
and occasion of the epistle itself. Which observation 
we offer as an argument to prove that it is not, in 
either epistle, a circumstance industriously brought 
forward for the sake of procuring credit to an im- 
posture. 

A reader will be taught to perceive the force of 
this argument, who shall attempt to introduce a 
given circumstance into the body of a writing. To 
do this without abruptness, or without betraying 
marks of design in the transition, requires, he will 
find, more art than he expected to be necessary, cer- 
tainly more than any one can believe to have been 
exercised in the composition of these epistles. 

No. V. 

Chap. iv. 29 : ^^ But as then he that was bom after 
the flesh persecuted him that was bom after the 
Spirit, even so is it now.^^ 

Chap. v. 11: ^^And I, brethren, if I yet preach 
circumcision, why do I yet suffer persecution ? Then 
is the offence of the cross ceased.^^ 

Chap. vi. 17 : "From henceforth let no man trouble 
me : for I bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.^^ 

From these several texts, it is apparent that the 
persecutions which our apostle had undergone, were 
from the hands or by the instigation of the Jews ; 
that it was not for preaching Christianity in oppo- 
sition to heathenism, but it was for preaching it as 
distinct from Judaism, that he had brought upon 
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himself the sufferings which had attended his ministry. 
And this representation perfectly coincides with that 
which results from the detail of St. Paul's history, as 
delivered in the Acts. At Antioch, in Pisidia, ^^ the 
word of the Lord was published throughout all the 
region; but the Jews stirred up the devout and 
honoiu*able women, and the chief men of the dty, and 
raised persecution against Paul and Barnabas, and 
expelled them out of their coasts.^' Acts xiii. 49, 50. 
Not long after, at Iconium, '^ a great multitude of 
the Jews and also of the Greeks believed; but the 
unbelieving Jews stirred up the Gentiles, and made 
their minds evil affected against the brethren^' (xiv. 
1, 2). "At Lystra there came certain Jews from. 
Antioch and Iconium, who persuaded the people; 
and having stoned Paul, drew him out of the city, 
supposing he had been dead" (xiv. 19). The same 
enmity, and from the same quarter, our apostle ex- 
perienced in Greece : " At Thessalonica, some of them 
(the Jews) behoved, and consorted with Paul and 
Silas ; and of the devout Greeks a great multitude, 
and of the chief women not a few : but the Jews which 
believed not, moved with envy, took unto them cer- 
tain lewd fellows of the baser sort, and gathered a 
company, and set all the city in an uproar, and as- 
saulted the house of Jason, and sought to bring them 
out to the people.'^ Acts xvii. 4, 5. Their perse- 
cutors follow them to Beraea : " When the Jews of 
Thessalonica had knowledge that the word of God 
was preached of Paul at Beraea, they came thither also, 
and stirred up the people ^' (xvii. 13). And lastly at 
Corinth, when Gallio was deputy of Achaia, ^^ the 
Jews made insurrection with one accord against Paul, 
and brought him to the judgment-seat^^ (xviii. 12). 
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I think it does not appear that our apostle was. ever 
set upon by the Gentiles, unless they were first stirred 
up by the Jews, except in two instances; in both 
which the persons who began the assault were im- 
mediately interested in his expulsion from the place. 
Once this happened at Philippi, after the cure of the 
Pythoness : " When her masters saw the hope of their 
gains was gone, they caught Paul and Silas, and drew 
them into the market-place unto the rulers " (xvi. 19). 
And a second time at Ephesus, at the iustance of 
Demetrius a silversmith which made silver shrines 
for Diana, " who called together workmen of like 
occupation, and said, Sirs, ye know that by this craft 
we have our wealth ; moreover, ye see and hear that 
not alone at Ephesus, but almost throughout all Asia, 
this Paul hath persuaded away much people, saying, 
that they be no gods which are made with hands ; so 
that not only this our craft is in danger to be set at 
nought, but also that the temple of the great goddess 
Diana should be despised, and her magnificence should 
be destroyed, whom all Asia and the world worship- 
peth^' (xix. 24). 

No. VI. 

I observe an agreement in a somewhat peculiar 
rule of Christian conduct, as laid down in this epistle, 
and as exemplified in the second epistle to the Corin- 
thians. It is not the repetition of the same general 
precept, which would have been a coincidence of Uttle 
value ; but it is the general precept iu one place, and 
the appHcation of that precept to an actual occurrence 
in the other. In the sixth chapter and first verse of 
this epistle, our apostle gives the following direction : 
" Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which 
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are spiritual, restore such a one in the spirit of meek- 
ness/' In 2 Cor. ii. 6—8, he writes thus : " Suffi- 
cient to such a man" (the incestuous person men- 
tioned in the first epistle) ^' is this punishment, which 
was inflicted of many ; so that, contrariwise, ye ought 
rather to forgive him and comfort him, lest perhaps 
such a one should be swallowed up with over-much 
sorrow ; wherefore I beseech you that ye would con- 
firm your love towards him." I have little doubt 
but that it was the same mind which dictated these 
two passages. 

No. VII. 

Our epistle goes farther than any of St. Paul's 
epistles ; for it avows in direct terms the supersession 
of the Jewish law, as an instrument of salvation, even 
to the Jews themselves. Not only were the Grentiles 
exempt from its authority, but even the Jews were no 
longer either to place any dependence upon it, or 
consider themselves as subject to it on a religious 
account. ^^ Before faith came, we were kept under 
the law, shut up unto the faith which should after- 
wards be revealed ; wherefore the law was our school- 
master to bring us imto Christ, that we might be 
justified by faith ; but, after that faith is come, we are 
no longer under a schoolmaster'^ (iii. 23 — 25). 

This was undoubtedly spoken of Jews and to Jews. 
In like manner, chap. iv. 1 — 5 : " Now I say. That the 
heir, as long as he is a child, diflfereth nothing from a 
servant, though he be lord of all; but is under tutors 
and governors until the time appointed of the father : 
even so we, when we were children, were in bondage 
under the elements of the world; but, when the 
fulness of time was come, God sent forth his Son, 
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made of a woman^ made under tlie law^ to redeem 
them that were under the law, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons/^ These passages are nothing short 
of a declaration, that the obligation of the Jewish 
law, considered as a reUgions dispensation, the effects 
of which were to take place in another life, had 
ceased, with respect even to the Jews themselves. 
What then should be the conduct of a Jew (for such 
St. Paul was) who preached this doctrine? To be 
consistent with himself, either he would no longer 
comply, in his own person, with the directions of the 
law : or, if he did comply, it would be for some other 
reason than any confidence which he placed in its 
efficacy, as a religious institution. Now so it happens, 
that whenever St. Paul's compliance with the Jewish 
law is mentioned in the history, it is mentioned in 
connection with circumstances which point out the 
motive from which it proceeded; and this motive 
appears to have been always exoteric, namely, a love 
of order and tranquillity, or an unwillingness to give 
unnecessary offence. Thus (Acts xvi. 3) : " Him 
(Timothy) would Paul have to go forth with him, and 
took and circumcised him, because of the Jews which 
were in those quarters J^ Again (Acts, chap. xxi. 26), 
when Paul consented to exhibit an example of public 
compliance with a Jewish rite, by purifying himself in 
the temple, it is plainly intimated that he did "this to 
satisfy ^^ many thousands of Jews who believed, and 
who were all zealous of the law" (ver. 20). So far the 
instances related in one book, correspond with the 
doctrine delivered in another. 

No. VIII. 
Chap. i. 18 : " Then, after three years, I went up 
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to Jerusalem to see Peter^ and abode with Mm fifteen 
days/' 

The shortness of St. Paul's stay at Jerusalem^ is 
what I desire the reader to remark. The direct 
account of the same journey in the Acts (ix. 28), 
determines nothing concerning the time of his con- 
tinuance there : ^' And he was with them (the apostles) 
coming in and going out at Jerusalem ; and he spake 
boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus, and disputed 
against the Grecians : but they went about to slay 
him ; which when the brethren knew, they brought 
him down to Caesarea.'^ Or rather this account, 
taken by itself, would lead a reader to suppose that 
St. Paul's abode at Jerusalem had been longer than 
fifteen days. But turn to the twenty-second chapter 
of the Acts, and you will find a reference to this visit 
to Jerusalem, which plainly indicates that Paul's con- 
tinuance in that city had been of short duration : ^^ And 
it came to pass, that when I was come again to Jeru- 
salem, even while I prayed in the temple, I was in a 
trance, and saw him saying unto me. Make haste, get 
thee quickly out of Jerusalem, for they wiU not 
receive thy testimony concerning me." Here we 
have the general terms of one text so explained by a 
distant text in the same book, as to bring an inde- 
terminate expression into close conformity with a 
specification delivered in another book : a species of 
consistency not, I think, usually found in fabulous 
relations. 

No. IX. 

Chap. vi. 11 : "Ye see how large a letter I have 
written unto you with mine own hand." 

These words imply that he did not always write 
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with his own hand; which is consonant to what we 
find intimated in some other of the epistles. The 
Epistle to the Romans was written by Tertius : " I 
Tertius, who wrote this epistle, salute you in the 
Lord '' (xvi. 22). The first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
the Epistle to the Colossians, and the second to the 
Thessalonians, have all, near the conclusion, this 
clause : ^'The salutation of me, Paul, with mine own 
hand;'' which must be understood, and is universally 
understood to import, that the rest of the epistle was 
written by another hand. I do not think it impro- 
bable that an impostor, who had remarked this sub- 
scription in some other epistle, should invent the same 
in a forgery ; but that is not done here. The author 
of this epistle does not imitate the manner of giving 
St. Paul's signature; he only bids the Galatians 
observe how large a letter he had written to them 
with his own hand. He does not say this was dif- 
ferent from his ordinary usage ; that is left to impli- 
cation. Now to suppose that this was an artifice to 
procure credit to an imposture, is to suppose that the 
author of the forgery, because he knew that others of 
St. Paul's were not written by himself, therefore made 
the apostle say that this was : which seems an odd 
turn to give to the circumstance, and to be given for 
a purpose, which would more naturally and more 
directly have been answered, by subjoining the salu- 
tation or signature in the form iu which it is found in 
other epistles.* 

♦ The words miXlKois ypdjifiaffiv may probably be meant to de- 
scribe the character in wldch he wrote, and not the length of the 
letter. But this will not alter the truth of our observation. I think, 
however, that as St. Paul by the mention of his own hand designed 
to express to the Galatians the great concern which he felt for them. 
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No.X. 

An exact conformity appears in the manner in 
which a certain apostle or eminent Christian, whose 
name was James, is spoken of in the epistle and in 
the history. Both writings refer to a situation of his 
at Jerusalem, somewhat diflferent from that of the 
other apostles ; a kind of eminence or presidency in 
the church there, or at least a more fixed and sta- 
tionary residence. Chap. ii. 12 : '^ When Peter was at 
Antioch, before that certain came from James, he did 
eat with the Gentiles." This text plainly attributes 
a kind of pre-eminence to James ; and, as we hear of 
him twice in the same epistle dwelling at Jerusalem 
(i. 19, and ii. 9), we must apply it to the situation 
which he held in that church. In the Acts of the 
Apostles divers intimations occur, conveying the same 
idea of Jameses situation. When Peter was miracu- 
lously dehvered from prison, and had surprised his 
friends by his appearance among them, after declaring 
unto them how the Lord had brought him out of 
prison, "Go show," says he, "these things unto James, 
and to the brethren," Acts xii. 17. Here James is 
manifestly spoken of in terms of distinction. He 
appears again with like distinction in the twenty-first 
chapter and the seventeenth and eighteenth verses : 
"And when we'^ (Paul and his company) "were 
come to Jerusalem ; the day following, Paul went in 
with us unto James ; and all the elders were present." 
In the debate which took place upon the business of 



the words, whatever they signify, belong to the whole of the epistle ; 
and not, as Grotius, after St. Jerome, interprets it, to the few verses 
which follow. 
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tlie Grentile converts, in the council at Jerusalem, this 
same person seems to have taken the lead. It was he 
who closed the debate, and proposed the resolution in 
which the council ultimately concurred : " Wherefore 
my sentence is, that we trouble not them which from 
among the Gentiles are turned to God." 

Upon the whole, that there exists a conformity in 
the expressions used concerning James, throughout 
the history, and in the epistle, is unquestionable. But 
a-dmitting this conformity, and admitting also the 
undesignedness of it, what does it prove ? It proves 
that the circumstance itself is founded in truth ; that 
is, that James was a real person, who held a situation 
of eminence in a real society of Christians at Jeru- 
salem. It confirms also those parts of the narrative 
which are connected with this circumstance. Sup- 
pose, for instance, the truth of the account of Peter^s 
escape from prison was to be tried upon the testimony 
of a witness, who, amongst other things, made Peter, 
after his deliverance, say, " Go show these things to 
James and to the brethren ;*^ would it not be material, 
in such a trial, to make out by other independent 
proofs, or by a comparison of proofs drawn from 
independent sources, that there was actually at that 
time, hving at Jerusalem, such a person as James ; 
that this person held such a situation in the society 
amongst whom these things were transacted, as to 
render the words which Peter is said to have used 
concerning him, proper and natural for him to have 
used ? If this would be pertinent in the discussion of 
oral testimony, it is still more so in appreciating the 
credit of remote history. 

It must not be dissembled that the comparison of 
our epistle with the history presents some difficulties, 

G 
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or, to say the leasts some questions, of considerable 
magnitude. It may be doubted, in the first place, to 
what journey the words which open the second chapter 
of the epistle, ^'then, fourteen years afterwards, I 
went unto Jerusalem,*^ relate. That which best cor- 
responds with the date, and that to which most in- 
terpreters apply the passage, is the journey of Paul 
and Barnabas to Jerusalem, when they went thither 
from Antioch, upon the business of the Gentile con- 
verts ; and which journey produced the famous council 
and decree recorded in the fifteenth chapter of Acts. 
To me this opinion appears to be encumbered with 
strong objections. In the epistle Paul tells us that 
^'he went up by revelation ^^ (ii. 2). In the Acts, 
we read that he was sent by the church of Antioch : 
''After no small dissension and disputation, they de- 
termined that Paul and Barnabas, and certain other 
of them, should go up to the apostles and elders 
about this question.^^ (Acts xv. 2.) This is not very 
reconcileable. In the epistle St. Paul writes that, 
when he came to Jerusalem, " he communicated that 
Gospel which he preached among the Gentiles, but 
privately to them which were of reputation'^ (ii. 2). 
If by " that GospeP' be meant the immunity of the 
Gentile Christians from the Jewish law (and I know 
not what else it can mean), it is not easy to conceive 
how he should communicate that privately, which 
was the subject of his public message. But a yet 
greater difficulty remains, viz. that in the account 
which the epistle gives of what passed upon this visit 
at Jerusalem, no notice is taken of the deliberation 
and decree which are recorded in the Acts, and 
which, according to that history, formed the business 
for the sake of which the journey was undertaken. 
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The mention of the council and of its determination, 
whilst the apostle was relating his proceedings at 
Jerusalem, could hardly have been avoided, if in 
truth the narrative belong to the same journey. To 
me it appears more probable that Paul and Barnabas 
had taken some journey to Jerusalem, the mention 
of which is omitted in the Acts. Prior to the apos- 
tolic decree, we read that " Paul and Barnabas abode 
at Antioch a long time with the disciples." (Acts 
xiv. 28.) Is it unlikely that, during this long abode 
they might go up to Jerusalem and return to An- 
tioch ? Or would the omission of such a journey be 
unsuitable to the general brevity with which these 
memoirs are written, especially of those parts of St. 
Paulas history which took place before the historian 
joined his society ? 

But, again, the first account we find in the Acts of 
the Apostles of St. Paul's visiting Galatia, is in the 
sixteenth chapter and the sixth verse : " Now when 
they had gone through Phrygia and the region of 
Galatia, they assayed to go into Bithynia." The 
progress here recorded was subsequent to the apostolic 
decree; therefore that decree must have been extant 
when our epistle was written. Now, as the professed 
design of the epistle was to establish the exemption 
of the Gentile converts from the law of Moses, and as 
the decree pronounced and confirmed that exemption, 
it may seem extraordinary that no notice whatever is 
taken of that determination, nor any appeal made to 
its authority. Much however of the weight of this 
objection, which applies also to some other of St. 
Paul's epistles, is removed by the following reflections. 

1. It was not St. Paul's manner, nor agreeable to 
it, to resort or defer much to the authority of the 

o 2 
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pther apostles, especially whilst he was insisting, as he 
does strenuously throughout this epistle insist, upon 
his own original inspiration. He who could speak of 
the very chiefest of the apostles in such terms as the 
following — " of those who seemed to be somewhat 
(whatsoever they were it maketh no matter to me, 
God accepteth no man's person) for they who seemed 
to be somewhat in conference added nothing to me '^ 
— he, I say, was not likely to support himself by their 
decision. 

2. The epistle argues the point upon principle; 
and it is not perhaps more to be wondered at, that 
in such an argument St. Paul should not cite the 
apostolic decree, than it would be that, in a discourse 
designed to prove the moral and religious duty of 
observing the sabbath, the writer should not quote 
the thirteenth canon. 

3. The decree did not go the length of the position 
maintained in the epistle ; the decree only declares 
that the apostles and elders at Jerusalem did not 
impose the observance of the Mosaic law upon the 
Gentile converts, as a condition of their being ad- 
mitted into the Christian church. Our epistle argues 
that the Mosaic institution itself was at an end, as to 
aU effects upon a fature state, even with respect to 
the Jews themselves. 

4. They whose error St. Paul combated, were not 
persons who submitted to the Jewish law, because it 
was imposed by the authority, or because it was made 
part of the law of the Christian church ; but they 
were persons who, having already become Christians, 
afterwards voluntarily took upon themselves the ob- 
servance of the Mosaic code, under a notion of attain- 
ing thereby to a greater perfection. This, I think, is 
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precisely the opinion which St. Paul opposes in this 
epistle. Many of his expressions apply exactly to it : 
"Are ye so fooUsh ? having begun in the Spirit, are 
ye now made perfect in the flesh ? " (iii. 3.) " TeU me, 
ye that desire to be under the law, do ye not hear the 
law ? " (iv. 21 .) " How turn ye again to the weak and 
beggarly elements, whereunto ye desire again to be in 
bondage?" (iv. 9.) It cannot be thought extraordinary 
that St. Paul should resist this opinion with earnest- 
ness j for it both changed the character of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, and derogated expressly from the 
completeness of that redemption which Jesus Christ 
had wrought for them that beUeved in him. But it 
was to no purpose to allege to such persons the 
decision at Jerusalem, for that only showed that they 
were not bound to these observances by any law of 
the Christian church : they did not pretend to be so 
bound. Nevertheless they imagined that there was 
an efficacy in these observances, a merit, a recom- 
mendation to favour, and a ground of acceptance with 
God for those who compUed with them. This was a 
situation of thought to which the tenor of the decree 
did not apply. Accordingly, St. Paul's address to 
the Galatians, which is throughout adapted to this 
situation, runs in a strain widely different from the 
language of the decree : " Christ is become of no 
effect unto you, whosoever of you are justified by the 
laV^ (v. 4) j i.e. whosoever places his dependence upon 
any merit he may apprehend there to be in legal ob- 
servances. The decree had said nothing like this; 
therefore it would have been useless to have produced 
the decree in an argument of which this was the 
burthen. In like manner as in contending with an 
anchorite, who should insist upon the superior hoU-t 
a 3 
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ness of a recluse, ascetic life, and the value of such 
mortifications in the sight of God, it would be to no 
purpose to prove that the laws of the church did not 
require these vows, or even to prove that the laws of 
the church expressly left every Christian to his liberty. 
This would avail little towards abating his estimation 
of their merit, or towards settling the point in con- 
troversy.* 

* Mr. Locke's solution of this difficulty is by no means satisfactory. 
** St. Paul/* he says, '* did not remind the Galatians of the apostolic 
decree, becanse they already had it.*' In the first place, it does not 
appear with certainty that they had it ; in the second place, if they 
had it, this was rather a reason than otherwise, for referring them to 
it. The passage in the Acts, from which Mr. Locke concludes that 
the Galatic churches were in possession of the decree, is the fourth 
verse of the sixteenth chapter : ** And as they" (Paul and Timothy) 
** went through the cities, they deliyered them the decrees for to keep, 
that were ordained of the apostles and elders which were at Jeru- 
salem." In my opinion, this delivery of the decree was confined to 
the churches to which St. Paul came, in pursuance of the plan upon 
which he set out, of ** visiting the brethren in every city where he had 
preached the word of the Lord ;" the history of wnich progress, and 
of all that pertained to it, is closed in the fifth verse, when the his- 
tory informs us that ** so were the churches established in the faith 
and increased in number daily." Then the history proceeds upon a 
new section of the narrative, by telling us that " when they had gone 
throughout Phrygia and the region of Galatia, they assayed to go 
into Bithynia." The decree itself is directed " to the brethren which 
are of the Gentiles in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia ; " that is, to churches 
already founded, and in which tihis question had been stirred. And 
I think the observation of the noble author of the Miscellanea Sacra 
is not only ingenious, but highly probable, viz. that there is, in this 
place, a dislocation of the text, and that the fourth and fifth verses of 
the sixteenth chapter ought to follow the last verse of the fifteenth, so 
as to make the entire passage run thus : *' And they went through 
Syria and Cilicia " (to the Christians of which countries the decree 
was addressed), " confirming the churches ; and as they went through 
the cities, they delivered them the decrees for to keep, that were or- 
dained of the apostles and elders which were at Jerusalem $ and so 
were the churches established in the faith, and increased in numbw 
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Another diflSiciilty arises from the account of Peter's 
conduct towards the Gentile converts at Antioch, as 
given in the epistle, in the latter part of the second 
chapter; which conduct, it is said, is consistent 
neither with the revelation communicated to him, 
upon the conversion of Cornelius, nor with the part 
he took in the debate at Jerusalem. But, in order 
to understand either the diflBiculty or the solution, it 
will be necessary to state and explain the passage 
itself. ^^ When Peter was come to Antioch, I with- 
stood him to the face, because he was to be blamed ; 
for, before that certain came from James, he did eat 
with the Gentiles; but when they were come, he 
withdrew and separated himself, fearing them which 
were of the circumcision; and the other Jews dis- 
sembled likewise with him, insomuch that Barnabas 
also was carried away with their dissimulation : but 
when I saw they walked not uprightly, according to 
the truth of the gospel, I said unto Peter, before 



daUf." And then the sixteenth chapter takes up a new and unbroken 
paragraph : " Then came he to Derbe and Lystra, &;c." When St. 
Paul came, as he did into Galatia, to preach the gospel, for the first 
time, in a new place, it is not probable that he would make mention 
of the decree, or rather letter, of the church of Jerusalem, which pre- 
supposed Christianitj to be known, and which related to certain 
doubts that had arisen in some established Christian communities. 

The second reason which Mr. Locke assigns for the omission of the 
decree, viz. " that St. Paul's sole object in the epistle, was to acquit 
himself of the imputation that had been charged upon him of actually 
preaching circumcision," does not appear to me to be strictly true. 
It was not the sole object. The epistle is written in general oppo- 
sition to the Judaizing inclinations which he found to prevail amongst 
his conyerts. The avowal of his own doctrine, and of his stedfast 
adherence to that doctrine, formed a necessary part of the design of 
his letter, but not the whole of it. 

o 4 
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them all. If thou, being a Jew, livest after the 
maimer of Gentiles, and not as do the Jews, why 
compellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the Jews ?'' 
Now the question that produced the dispute to which 
these words relate, was not whether the Gentiles 
were capable of being admitted into the Christian 
covenant; that had been fiiUy settled: nor was it 
whether it should be accounted essential to the pro- 
fession of Christianity that they should conform 
themselves to the law of Moses; that was the ques- 
tion at Jerusalem : but it was, whether, upon the 
Gentiles becoming Christians, the Jews might thence- 
forth eat and drink with them, as with their own 
brethren. Upon this point St. Peter betrayed some 
inconstancy ; and so he might, agreeably enough to 
his history. He might consider the vision at Joppa 
as a direction for the occasion, rather than as univer- 
sally abolishing the distinction between Jew and 
Gentile; I do not mean with respect to final accept- 
ance with God, but as to the manner of their living 
together in society: at least he might not have 
comprehended this point with such clearness and 
certainty, as to stand out upon it against the fear of 
bringing upon himself the censure and complaint of 
his brethren in the church of Jerusalem, who still 
adhered to their ancient prejudices. But Peter, it is 
said, compelled the Gentiles lovSat^etv — "why com- 
pellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the Jews?*' 
How did he do that ? The only way in which Peter 
appears to have compelled the GentUes to comply 
with the Jewish institution, was by withdrawing 
himself jfrom their society. By which he may be 
imderstood to have made this declaration : " We do 
not deny your right to be considered as Christians ; 
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we do not deny your title in the promises of the 
gospel^ even without compliance with our law ; but if 
you would have us Jews live with you, as we do with 
one another, that is, if you would in all respects be 
treated by us as Jews, you must live as such your- 
selves/' This, I think, was the compulsion which 
St. Peter's conduct imposed upon the Gentiles, and 
for which St. Paul reproved him. 

As to the part which the historian ascribes to 
St. Peter, in the debate at Jerusalem, beside that it 
was a diflFerent question which was there agitated 
from that which produced the dispute at Antioch, 
there is nothing to hinder us from supposing that 
the dispute at Antioch was prior to the consultation 
at Jerusalem ; or that Peter, in consequence of this 
rebuke, might have afterwards maintained firmer 
sentiments. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians. 

No. I. 

This epistle, and the epistle to the Colossians, appear 
to have been transmitted to their respective churches 
by the same messenger: ^'But that ye also may 
know my affairs, and how I do, Tychicus, a beloved 
brother and faithful minister in the Lord, shall make 
known to you all things; whom I have sent unto 
you for the same purpose, that ye might know our 
affairs, and that he might comfort your hearts." 
(Eph. vi. 31, 22.) This text, if it do not expressly 
G 5 
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declare, clearly I think intimates^ that the letter was 
sent by Tychicus. The words made use of in the 
epistle to the Colossians are very similar to these^ 
and afford the same implication that Tychicus, in 
conjunction with Onesimus, was the bearer of the 
letter to that church: "All my state shall Tychicus 
declare unto you, who is a beloved brother, and a 
faithful minister, and fellow-servant in the Lord, 
whom I have sent unto you for the same purpose, 
that he might know your estate, and comfort your 
hearts ; with Onesimus, a faithful and beloved brother, 
who is one of you : they shall make known unto you all 
things which are done here" (Colos. iv. 7 — 9.) Both 
epistles represent the writer as imder imprisonment 
for the gospel; and both treat of the same general 
subject. The epistle therefore to the Ephesians, and 
the epistle to the Colossians, import to be two letters 
written by the same person, at, or nearly at, the 
same time, and upon the same subject, and to have 
been sent by the same messenger. Now, every thing 
in the sentiments, order, and diction of the two 
writings corresponds with what might be expected 
from this circumstance of identity or cognation in 
their original. The leading doctrine of both epistles 
is the union of Jews and Gentiles under the Christian 
dispensation; and that doctrine in both is established 
by the same arguments, or, more properly speaking, 
illustrated by the same simihtudes:* "one head,^' 

* St Paul, I am apt to believe, has been sometimes aecused of 
inconclusiye reasoning, by our mistaking that for reasoning which 
was only intended for illustration. He is not to be read as a man, 
whose own persuasion of the truth of what he taught always or solely 
depended upon the views under which he represents it in his writings. 
Taking for granted the certainty of his doctrine, as resting upon the 
revelation that had been imparted to him, he exhibits it frequently to 
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^' one body/' " one new man/' '' one temple/' are in 
both epistles the figures, under which the society of 
believers in Christ, and their common relation to him 
as such, is represented.* The ancient, and, as had 
been thought, the indelible distinction between Jew 
and Gentile, in both epistles, is declared to be ^'now 
abolished by his cross/' Beside this consent in the 
general tenor of the two epistles, and in the run also 
and warmth of thought with which they are composed, 
we may naturally expect, in letters produced under 
the circumstances in which these appear to have 
been written, a closer resemblance of style and 
diction, than between other letters of the same per- 
son, but of distant dates^ or between letters adapted 
to diflferent occasions. In particular we may look for 
many of the same expressions, and sometimes for 
whole sentences being alike; since such expressions 
and sentences would be repeated in the second letter 
(whichever that was) as yet fresh in the author's 
mind from the writing of the first. This repetition 
occurs in the following examples ;t 



the conception of his readers onder images and allegories, in which if 
an analogy may be perceived, or even sometimes a poetic resemblance 
be found, it is bM perhaps that is required* 

( Ephes. i. 22, | r Golos. i. 18. 

• Compare \ iv. 15, > with < ii. 19. 

( il 15,) ( iil 10,11. 

t Ephes. ii. 14, 15, ] i Golos. i. 14. 

Also] ii. 16, Vwith"! i. 18—21. 

t When verbal comparisons are relied upon, it becomes necessary 
to state the original ; but that the English reader may be interrupted 
as little as may be, I shall in general do this in the notes. 
o 6 
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Ephes. i. 7 : '^ In whom we have redemption through 
his blood, the forgiveness of sins/'* 

Colos. i. 14: '^In whom we have redemption through 
his blood, the foi^veness of sins/'t 

Beside the sameness of the words, it is farther 
remarkable that the sentence is, in both places, pre- 
ceded by the same introductory idea. In the Epistle 
to the Ephesians it is the ^^ beloved*' {rfyoTrrffJbevq)) ; in 
that to the Colossians it is '^ his dear Son'' {vlov T179 
cuyairri^ avrov), ^^ in whom we have redemption/' The 
sentence appears to have been suggested to the mind 
of the writer by the idea, which had accompanied it 
before. 

Ephes. i. 10 : ^^ All things both which are in heaven 
and which are in earth, even in him." % 

Colos. i. 20 : '^ All things by him, whether they be 
things in earth, or things in heaven.^' § 

This quotation is the more observable, because the 
connecting of things in earth with things in heaven 
is a very singular sentiment, and found no where else 
but in these two epistles. The words also are intro- 
duced and followed by a train of thought nearly alike. 
They are introduced by describing the union which 
Christ had eflFected, and they are followed by telling 
the Grentile churches that they were incorporated 
into it. 



♦ Ephes. i. 7 : 'Ev $ Ix^M*" "^^v hiro\<npw(nv 5»^ rov alfiaros avrov, 
rijy &(l>€<riv rSav Trapairrwfi<iTiay, 

t Col. i. 14 :*Ey $ l^x^M'^^^^ ItvoKinptoinv ^ih rov aXfiaros avrov , 
T^v Htpeffiv r&v cifiapriay, — However it must be observed, that in this 
latter text many copies have not Sih rov atfiaros ainov, 

t Ephes. i. 10 : Tiire 4i/ rois oipayois Koi M rrjs yrjs, 4v airr^. 

§ Colos. i. 20 : Ai airrov efrc rh iirl rrjs yrjs ttre rk iy rots 
ovpayois* 
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Ephes. iii. 2 : '^ The dispensation of the grace of 
God, which is given me to you-ward."* 

Colos. i. 25 : ^^ The dispensation of Gk)d which is 
given to me for yon."t 

Of these sentences it may likewise be observed, that 
the accompanying ideas are similar. In both places 
they are immediately preceded by the mention of 
his present sufferings; in both places they are 
immediately followed by the mention of the mystery 
which was the great subject of his preaching. 

Ephes. V. 19 : ^^ In psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, singing and making melody in your heart to 
the Lord." t 

Colos. iii. 16 : ^^ In psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, singing with grace in your hearts to the 
Lord."§ 

Ephes. vi. 22 : '^ Whom I have sent imto you for 
the same purpose, that ye might know our affairs, and 
that he might comfort your hearts/' || 

Colos. iv. 8 : ^^ Whom I have sent imto you for the 
same purpose, that he might know your estate, and 
comfort your hearts.'* If 

In these examples, we do not perceive a cento of 
phrases gathered from one composition, and strung 

* Ephes. iii. 2. T^y olKovofilav riis x^^"^^^ "^^^ B€ov r^s ZoB^lvris 
fJLOl €ls ^fias. 

t Colos. i. 25 : T^y oiKovofilav rod Beov r^v Sodeiffdv fioi els ifias. 

X Ephes. y. 19 : "VaKfuns Koi Sfivois Ktd ^$ais irvevfiariicais, ^dom€S 
Ktd tf^fiAAoyres iv rf Kap9l(f ifiau r^ Kvpl^, 

§ Colos. iii. 16 : Ifakfiois Ktd Sfiyois Ktd t^^ais •KvevnariKats, 4p 
X«(f>*Tt f,9oyr€5 4v rp KapSl<f ^fi&yr^ Kvpitff, 

y Ephes. vi, 22 : *Oy ^ire/itf'a irphs ^fias els avrh toOto, lya yy&re 
rh, wepl rifi&y, Kcd iroLpcucaK^irp rhs xap^ias 6fi&y. 

^ Colos. iv. 8. *Ov (hrtfir^a irphs ^fuis els alnh rovro, lya yyf rii 
irepl {tfiL&yy koL irapaKa\4<rff rks KopZtcts ^n&y. 
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together in the other; but the occasional occurrence 
of the same expression to a mind a second time 
revolving the same ideas. 

2. Whoever writes two letters, or two discourses^ 
nearly upon the same subject, and at no great dis- 
tance of time, but without any express recollection of 
what he had written before, will find himself repeating 
some sentences, in the very order of the words in 
which he had already used them ; but he will more 
frequently find himself employing some principal 
terms, with the order inadvertently changed, or with 
the order disturbed by the intermixture of other 
words and phrases expressive of ideas rising up at the 
time ; or in many instances repeating not single 
words, nor yet whole sentences, but parts and frag- 
ments of sentences. Of all these varieties the exa- 
mination of our two epistles will ftimish plain exam- 
ples : and I should rely upon this class of instances 
more than upon the last; because, although an 
impostor might transcribe into a forgery entire sen- 
tences and phrases, yet the dislocation of words, the 
partial recollection of phrases and sentences, the 
intermixture of new terms and new ideas with terms 
and ideas before used, which will appear in the 
examples that follow, and which are the natural 
properties of writings produced under the circum- 
stances in which these epistles are represented to 
have been composed — ^would not, I think, have 
occurred to the invention of a forger ; nor, if they had 
occurred, would they have been so easily executed. 
This studied variation was a refinement in forgery 
which I believe did not exist ; or, if we can suppose it 
to have been practised in the instances adduced 
below, why, it may be asked, was not the same art 
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exercised upon those which we have collected in the 
preceding class ? 

Ephes.i. 19,ii.5 : '^ Toward us whobeUeve, accord- 
injg to the working of his mighty power which he 
wrought in Christ, when he raised him from the 
dead (and set him at his own right hand^ in the 
heavenly places, far above all principality, and power, 
and might, and dominion, and every name that is 
named, not only in this world but in that which is to 
come. And hath put all things under his feet ; and 
gave him to be the head over all things to the 
church, which is his body, the fiilness of him that 
filleth all in all) : and you hath he quickened, who 
were dead in trespasses and sins ; (wherein in time 
past ye walked according to the course of this world, 
according to the prince of the power of the air, the 
spirit that now worketh in the children of disobedi- 
ence ; among whom also we had all our conversation 
in times past, in the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the 
desires of the flesh and of the mind, and were by 
nature the children of wrath, even as others. But 
God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love where- 
with he loved us), even when we were dead in sins, 
hath quickened us together with Christ/'* 

Colos. ii. 12, 13 : " Through the faith of the opera- 
tion of God, who hath raised him from the dead : and 
you being dead in your sins and the uncircumdsion 
of the flesh, hath he quickened together with him/'f 

• Ephes. i. 19, 20 ; ii. 1. 5 : Tohs mare^trras Kork r^v 4tf4pyttaM 
TOW Kpdrovs T^s iffx^os aifTov, ^v itrfipyriffey iy r^ Xpurr^f fyc/pas avrhy 
iK ytKp&v Koi inddurey iy Se^i^ ainov iy toIs ivovpaylois — Koi 6fias 
6yras y^Kpohs rots trapairr^fuun Koi rats afxaprlais — Koi iyras ^fias 
y€Kpobs rots irapaTr^fuurif a'vy€{wovolria'€ r^ Xpiffr^, 

t Colos. iL 12, 13. Ai^ rris vlirr^ws rrjs iyepy^las rod eeoC rov 
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Out of the long quotation from the Ephesians^ take 
nway the parenthesis^ and you have left a sentence 
ahnost in terms the same as the short quotation fr^m 
the Colossians. The resemblance is more visible in 
the original than in our translation ; for what is ren- 
dered in one place the " working/' and in another the 
'^ operation/' is the same Greek term ei/cfyyeui ; in one 
place it is, rov^ irurrevovrwi icarh rr^v ivipyeuiv ; in the 
other, SaA t^9 tt/otc©? t^9 iv^p^^la^. Here therefore 
we have the same sentiment, and nearly in the same 
words ; but, in the Ephesians, twice broken or inter- 
rupted by incidental thoughts, which St. Paul, as his 
manner was, enlarges upon by the way,* and then 
returns to the thread of his discourse. It is inter- 
rupted the first time by a view which breaks in upon 
his mind of the exaltation of Christ ; and the second 
time by a description of heathen depravity. I have 
only to remark that Griesbach, in his very accurate 
edition, gives the parentheses very nearly in the same 
manner in which they are here placed ; and that with- 
out any respect to the comparison, which we are pro- 
posing. 

Ephes. iv. 2 — 4: ^'With all lowliness and meek- 
ness, with long-suflFering, forbearing one another in 
love ; endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace. There is one body and one 
Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your 
caUing."t 

iyeipatrros a^hy iK r&y P€Kp&y, Kal ifias veKpohs tvras iy rois 
irapairrAfUun Koi rp cucpofivarltf rrjs ffapKhs ^fi&Vy (rvy€{wofr6iria'€ ahv 

♦ Vide Locke, in loc. 

f Ephes. iv. 2—4 : Mcr& irdffris rmr^ivo^potrhnns koL irpaSrfiroSt 
lierk fjuucpoOvfilaSf &ycx^A^voi iiW^Xwy ly iydtrpy tnrovSdCoyrts rriptiy 
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Colos. iii. 12 — 15 : "Put on therefore, as the elect 
of God, holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, kind- 
ness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suffering, 
forbearing one another and forgiving one another, if 
any man have a quarrel against any, even as Christ 
forgave you, so also do ye; and, above all these 
things, put on charity, which is the bond of perfect- 
ness ; and let the peace of God rule in your hearts, 
to the which also ye are called in one body/'* 

In these two quotations the words Tair€cvo<f>poavvrj, 
nrpaoTTi^j ficucpoOvfila, avexpiievoL aXKrjKonv, occur in 
exactly the same order ; ar/anrri is also found in both, 
but in a different connection : avvBea-fju)^ t^9 elfyrjvrjf: 
answers to avvBea/io^ tt}^ reXjeioTrjTo^ ; eicKridffTe eu 
h/l <rd)fjLaTV to h/ (r&fia /ca0oi)<; kclL ixKi^drjTe €V fiia 
ikirlZi ; yet is this similitude found in the midst of 
sentences otherwise very different. 

Ephes. iv. 16 : " From whom the whole body fitly 
joined together, and compacted by that which every 
joint suppKeth, according to the effectual working in 
the measure of every part, maketh increase of the 
body.»t 



r^v kyArytra rov irytiriaros iv ry a'vyd4<rfitff t^s tipiivris' *Ev <rafia koI 
ty wvevfia, koO^s ical iKK^BriTe iv fii^ eXiridi rris icA^cecDS ifi&y. 

* Colos. iii. 12 — 15 : 'EvS^ffaffde oZv, &5 4K\fKrol rod Bcov &yioi koX 
iiyainjfi4voi, €nr\dyxya olKripofVf xp^^^^^V'Tct, rair^ivo^poirivTiv^ irp^O' 
TTjraf fuucpoBvfilay &yfX^fi€voi oAA ^Xcdv, Ktd X'H>^&H'^voi iamois, €&v 
ris •Kp6s riya ^XP fMfX^y' KoOiDs Ktd 6 Xpurrhs ixapifaro iifiiy, oSrot 
ical d/ic<s* hr\ iraa't 5^ robots riiv itydmiy, (Jtis; eori cMtCfios rrjs tc- 
\€i^€ros* Kal if elp^vri rov 6coS fipafiev^ca iy rais KopSidis, ipwy, eh 
%y KoL iKKiiOnre iy M (T^imti. 

f Ephes. iy. 16 : *E{ bv vay rh ffufia ffvyapfioKoy y6vfi€yoy ical avfi- 
fii$aC6f4.€yoy Hik irdffijs wpijs rris iirixofntyias Kar* iy4py€tay iy fi4rp^ 
kyhs ^Kfiirrov fi4povs r^y atf^T^ciy rod ff^fxaros iroicirai. 
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Col. ii. 19: ''From which all the body by joints 
and bands having nourishment ministered^ and knit 
together, increaseth with the increase of God/^* 

In these quotations are read ef 6v irav to a&iia 
avfi^v^a^o/jspov in both places, hru'xpprfyoviievov an- 
swering to hri'XppTir^la/i ; ic^L r&v d<f>&v to Sut irdar)^ 
dffyyj^ ; av^u Tqv av^aiv to iroielraL rijv ai^auv ; and 
yet the sentences are considerably diversified in other 
parts. 

Ephes. iv. 33: '^And be kind one to another, 
tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as God 
for Christ^s sake hath forgiven you.'^ t 

Colos. iii. 13 : ^^ Forbearing one another, and for- 
giving one another, if any man have a quarrel 
against any: even as Christ forgave you, so also 

doye."t 

Here we have ^^ forgiving one another, even as 
Gt)d, for Christ^s sake {iv Xpcar^), hath forgiven 
you,^' in the first quotation, substantially repeated in 
the second. But in the second the sentence is broken 
by the interposition of a new clause, ^^if any man 
have a quarrel against any:^' and the latter part is 
a little varied; instead of '^God in Christ,^' it is 
" Christ hath forgiven you." 

Ephes. iv. 22 — 24: "That ye put oflF concerning 
the former conversation the old man, which is cor- 
rupt according to the deceitful lusts ; and be renewed 
in the spirit of your mind; and that ye put on the 

* Colos. iL 19 : 'E{ 6v irw r6 cafia 9ih r&v a^wv koL avvSdafjwy 
imxopriyo^fityoy ical (rvfifiifia{6fi€yoyf aif^€i r^y af^^ria'ty rov 0€ov. 

t Ephes. iy. 32 : Tly€<r$€ Sh eis &XA.^\ovs Xf"l*^^h fihr\ayxi^oiy 
XaplCvM-ffoi icano7st Kodias Kol 6 &€hs iy Xpiar^ ix'H*^^^'^^ ^M*''* 

X Colos. iil 13 : 'Aycx^J/icwi &XA.^\«v, koX x^^C^l^^oi kavrots, idy 
ris iTf^s nya ^XV f^f^hv koB^s koSL 6 Xpiarhs ixaptaaro {^fwf, olhot 

Kol lfA€lS, 
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new man, which after God is created in righteous- 
ness and true holiness/^* 

Colos. iii. 9, 10 : " Seeing that ye have put oflF the 
old man with his deeds ; and have put on the new 
man, which is renewed in knowledge, after the image 
of him that created him/^f 

In these quotations, ^^ putting off the old man, and 
putting on the new,'' appears in both. The idea is 
ftirther explained by calling it a renewal ; in the one, 
'^renewed in the spirit of your mind;" in the other, 
'' renewed in knowledge/' In both, the new man is 
said to be formed according to the same model ; in 
the one, he is '^ after Gk>d created in righteousness 
and true holiness;" in the other, ^^he is renewed 
after the image of him that created him." In a 
word, it .is the same person writing upon a kindred 
subject, with the terms and ideas which he had 
before employed still floating in his memory. J 

Ephes. V. 6 — 8: "Because of these things cometh 
the wrath of God upon the children of disobedience : 
be not ye therefore partakers with them ; for ye were 

• Ephes. iv. 22 — 24 : 'AvoSMai ^fias, Karh r^v •wporipav kvturrpo^v^ 
rhv irdKiuhv ia^pwwov rhv <t>B€ip6fi€yoif Kara rcbs hridvfilas rris itirdrris' 
ayayeovffdai Sh r^ irye^fiart rov vohs ifiw^ 'co^ iy^^nraffOai rhp Kcuvhy 
HvdpwKov^ rhv Korh Behy KriffBevra iv SiKaioa'{iyp koI 6<n6rriTi rris 
aXiiQ^ias, 

t Colos. iii 9, 10 : 'AireKSvcdfieyot rhy iraKaihy AyBponroy ffhy rais 
Tpd^eaiy a^ov Koi iydvadfityot rhy y4oy, rhy iycucaiyo^fieyoy iis 
Myyoaffiy kivt* tlK6ya rov Kricayros ahrhy. 

J In these comparisons, we often perceive the reason why the 
writer, though expressing the same idea, uses a different term; 
namely, because the term before used is employed in the sentence 
under a different form : thus, in the quotations under our eye, the 
new man is Kaiyhs liyOpwiros in the Ephesians, and rhy yioy in the 
Colossians ; but then it is because roy Kaiyov is used in the next 
word, oyaKoiyo^/ieyoy, 
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sometimes darkness, but now are ye light in the 
Lord; walk therefore as children of Kght/^* 

Colos. iii. 6—8 : " For which things' sake the wrath 
of God Cometh on the children of disobedience ; in the 
which ye also walked sometime, when ye lived in 
them; but now ye also put off all these/^t 

These verses afford a specimen of that partial 
resemblance which is only to be met with when no 
imitation is designed, when no studied recollection is 
employed, but when the mind, exercised upon the 
same subject, is left to the spontaneous return of 
such terms and phrases, as, having been used before^ 
may happen to present themselves again. The sen- 
timent of both passages is throughout alike : half of 
that sentiment, the denunciation of God's wrath, is 
expressed in identical words ; the other half, viz. the 
admonition to quit their former conversation^ in 
words entirely different. 

Ephes. V. 15, 16 : ^^ See then that ye walk circum- 
spectly; not as fools, but as wise, redeeming the 
time.^'t 

Colos. iv. 5 : ^^ Walk in wisdom towards them that 
are without, redeeming the time."§ 

This is another example of that mixture which we 
remarked of sameness and variety in the language of 

* Ephes. V. 6 — 8 : Ai^ ravra yiip fyx^rai ^ 6py^ rod 06oO M rohs 
^lohs rrjs hireidiias. M^ oZv ylveffBe ffvfifi^oxoi ainStv, *Ht6 ybtp 
iroT^ CKdroSt vvv 5^ <pSos iv Kvpi^- &s rinva ^nrhs irepiirarure, 

t Colos, iii. 6 — 8 : Al & Ipx^'^'^' V opy^ rod 0€ov M robs 6iohs rijs 
iiireidiias, iv its K<d vfi€7s irepieirar'fia'ar^ irorh &rh ^(?T€ iif avrois* 
Nvvl 8^ iLir6B€(r0€ xal dftets rh irdyra, 

% Ephes. Y. 15, 16 . BA^irerc ody xas iucpifi&s ircpiirarliTC* /Jiii &s 
i(ro<t>oi &\A.* &5 coifMii, i^ayopa(6fi€Voi rhv Kaiphy. 

§ Colos. iv. 5 : *Ey (r<Hl>l<f ircpiirorcirc irphs robs l|w, rhy Kcuphy 
i^ayopa(6fji€yoi. 
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one writer. ^^ Redeeming the time'' (i^ar/opa^ofievoi 
Tov KCLLphv) is a literal repetition. ^^Walk not as 
fools, but as wise'' {irepiiraTelre fif) ©9 a&o(f}ov aXX' 0)9 
a-o(f}ol) answers exactly in sense, and nearly in terms, 
to ^^walk in wisdom" {iv a-o<f)la irepviraTelre). Hept- 
irarelre axpi^m is a very different phrase, but is 
intended to convey precisely the same idea as irept- 
iraTure irpo^ rov^ l^co. ^Axpt^ck is not well rendered 
^^ circumspectly." It means what in modem speech 
we should call "correctly;" and when we advise a 
person to behave "correctly," our advice is always 
given with a reference to " the opinion of others," 7r/}09 
Toif<; 1^6). "Walk correctly, redeeming the time," 
i. e, suiting yourselves to the difficulty and ticklish- 
ness of the times in which we live, "because the days 
are evU." 

Ephes. vi. 19, 20: "And (praying) for me that 
utterance may be given unto me, that I may open 
my mouth boldly to make known the mystery of the 
gospel, for which I am an ambassador in bonds, that 
therein I may speak boldly, as I ought to speak."* 

Colos. iv. 3, 4. " Withal praying also for us, that 
God would open unto us a door of utterance to speak 
the mystery of Christ, for which I am also in bonds, 
that I may make it manifest as I ought to speak." f 

In these quotations, the phrase " as I ought to 
speak" ((09 Sel fi€ XaXrja-eu), the words " utterance" 
(\0709), "mystery" {fivan^piov), "open" {apoi^ 

* Ephes. yi. 19, 20 : Ka\ Mp ifiov, 1i/a fioi ^oB^irj \6y05 4v ii.v6i^ti 
rov (rr6fJMr6s fioVf iv irapftriffit^ yvmpiffai rh fivtrriipiop rod ct;a77€\/ov, 
vir^p du irpefffie^u iv akOffeiy Iva iv avr^ irap^rjauia'MfJLaif &s Sei fie 
KaXrjo'cu. 

t Colos. iv. 3, 4 : Upotrevx^fJi'^oi &fJM icol wcpl Tifi&v, tva 6 Scbs 
&v6i^ri Tifiiv ditpQUf rov \6yov, KoKrifftu rh fivarr-fipiov rod Xpurrov 51 1 Kal 
8f $c/iat, tva <t>av€p^a'w airrh, &s 8e« fi€ \a\ri<rai. 
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and iv avol^eC), are the same. " To make known the 
mystery of the Gospel" (yvcoplaat to fivanfipiov)^ 
answers to '^make it manifest ^' (iva (jxtvepcoao) avro) ; 
"for which I am an ambassador in bonds *' {irrrkp 6v 
irpea-^evm iv oKva-eC), to ^^for which I am also in 
bonds ^^ (St 8 kclL SeBe/Juiv). 

Ephes. V. 22 : ^^ Wives, submit yourselves to your 
cum husbands, as unto the Lord; for the husband is 
the head of the wife, even as Christ is the head of the 
church, and he is the saviour of the body. Therefore, 
as the church is subject unto Christ, so let the wives 
be to their own husbands in every thing. Husbands, 
love your wives, even as Christ also loved the church, 
and gave himself for it, that he might sanctify and 
cleanse it with the washing of water by the word ; 
that he might present it to himself a glorious church,, 
not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing ; but 
that it should be holy and without blemish. So ought 
men to love their wives as their own bodies. He that 
loveth his wife, loveth himself; for no man ever yet 
hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth it, 
even as the Lord the church : for we are members of 
his body, of his flesh, and of his bones. For this 
cause shall a man leave his father and his mother, 
and be joined unto his wife, and they two shall be one 
flesh. This is a great mystery; but I speak con- 
cerning Christ and the church. Nevertheless, let 
every one of you, in particular, so love his wife, even 
as himself; and the wife see that she reverence her 
husband. Children, obey your parents in the Lord, for 
this is right. Honour thy father and thy mother; 
(which is the'first commandment with promise) ; that 
it may be well with thee, and that thou mayest Uve 
long on the earth. And, ye fathers, provoke not your 
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children to wrath, but bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. Servants^ be obedient 
to them that are your masters according to the flesh, 
tvithfear and trembling, in singleness of your hearty as 
unto Christ; not with eyeservice, as men pleasers, but 
as the servants of Christ, doing the unll of God from 
the heart ; with good unll doing service, as to the Lord, 
and not to men ; knowing that whatsoever good thing 
any man doeth^ the same shall he receive of the Lord, 
whether he be bond or free. And, ye masters, do the 
same things unto them, forbearing threatening; 
knowing that your master also is in heaven, neither is 
there respect of persons with him/'* 

t Colos. iii. 18 : " Wives, submit yourselves unto 

* Ephes. Y. 22 : A^ ywaiKtSf ro7s iBtois hvZpdaiv ^ord<r<r€<rff>€f &s 

t Colos. iiL 18 : A/ ywdiKts, &worda'(r€(r$€ ro7s iBlois kvZpdffiv, &s 
&iniK€V iv Kvplqf, 

Ephes. 0( iyBpts, AyairaTC rits yvvdixas iavr&y, 

Colos. Ol &vBp€s, &7airarc rits ywdiKas, 

Ephes. T& riKViif ^oicoi^cTc rots yov^vtriv ifiwy 4v Kvpuf* rovro 
ydp 4<m HIkouov, 

Colos. Th r^Kya, ihroico^crc rois yovtveri Korh 'rdvra' rouro ydp 
4<mv €hd^€<rrov ry Kupl^. 

Ephes. Kai, ol Tar4p€S, ju^ irap6pyi(tT€ rh r^Kva ^{xSov, 

Colos. ol Tar4p€s, fi^ • ip€0lCfr€ rit r^Kva iftMV, 

Ephes. ol SovAot, ^aicoi(cT€ ro7s Kvplots Kurit adpKa, ixerk (t>60ov 
KflU rp6fioVf iy air\6rriTi rrjs KopSlas Hfi&Vf &s r^ Xpisr^' fi^ kut* 
o(l>$a\fjLoBov\4tav &s ityOpofirdpta'Koi, &W* &s Bov\oi rod Xpisrovy 
iroiovvrts rh $4\iifia rod Seov in ^vxvs' M*^ tiyoleis BovXt6oyr€s &s 
r^ Kvpl^y Koi oitK kyOpt&voiS' itB6r€s Uri t idv ri tKOffros iroi4iffjji ti.yar 
$ov, rovro KOfJU€irai irapit rod KupioVf cfre SovAos, rfre i\4u0fpos, 

Colos. ol Bov\oif ihr<uc6v^r€ KariL trdyra rots Karh adpKa Kvpiois^ 
fi^ iy 6(t>$a\fioBov\€lats, &s Mpwxdpto-Koi, AAA* 4y airXSriiri Kapdtas, 
ft>ofio6fi€yoi rhy Sfhy* Koi Tay 8 t* ihv ToiJir^, in ^vxns ipydCttrOt, 
&s r^ Kvpl^, Koi oiiK h,y9p^oiSj iiB6r€s thi iirh Kvpiov AtoA^^^co-Oc 
rijy kyrmr6Zotny r^s KXripoyofjUas' ry yiip Kvpl(p Xpiar^ SovAcSere. 

• irapopyi{€r€f lectio non spernenda. Griesbach. 
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your own husbands^ as it is fit in the Lord. Husbands, 
love your wives, and be not bitter against them. 
Children, obey your parents in all things : for this is 
well pleasing unto the Lord. Fathers, provoke not 
your children to anger, lest they be discouraged. 
Servants, obey in all things your masters according to 
the flesh ; not with eyeservice, as men pleasers, but in 
singleness of heart, fearing God ; and whatever ye do, 
do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men ; 
knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive the reward 
of the inheritance : for ye serve the Lord Christ. But 
he that doeth wrong shall receive for the wrong 
which he hath done ; and there is no respect of per- 
sons. Masters, give unto your servants that which is 
just and equal; knowing that ye also have a master in 
heaven." 

The passages marked by italics in the quotation 
firom the Ephesians, bear a strict resemblance, not 
only in signification but in terms, to the quotation 
from the Colossians. Both the words and the order 
of the words are in many clauses a dupHcate of one 
another. In the epistle to the Colossians, these pas- 
sages are laid together ; in that to the Ephesians, they 
are divided by intermediate matter, especially by a 
long digressive allusion to the mysterious union 
between Christ and his church ; which possessing, as 
Mr. Locke hath well observed, the mind of the 
apostle, from being an incidental thought grows up 
into the principal subject. The aflSnity between these 
two passages in signification, in terms, and in the 
order of the words, is closer than can be pointed out 
between any parts of any two epistles in the volume. 

If the reader would see how the same subject is 
treated by a diflPerent hand, and how distinguishable 
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it is from the production of the same pen, let him 
turn to the second and third chapters of the first 
Epistle of St. Peter. The duties of servants, of wives 
and of husbands, are enlarged upon in that epistle, as 
they are in the Epistle to the Ephesians ; but the 
subjects both occur in a different order, and the train 
of sentiment subjoined to each is totally unlike. 

3. In two letters issuing from the same person, 
nearly at the same time, and upon the same general 
occasion, we may expect to trace the influence of 
association in the order in which the topics follow one 
another. Certain ideas universally or usuaUy suggest 
others. Here the order is what we call natural, and 
from such an order nothing can be concluded. But 
when the order is arbitrary, yet alike, the concurrence 
indicates the effect of that principle, by which ideas 
which have been once joined, commonly revisit the 
thoughts together. The epistle under consideration 
furnish the two following remarkable instances of this 
species of agreement : — 

Ephes. iv. 24 : "And that ye put on the new man, 
which after God is created in righteousness and true 
holiness ; wherefore, putting away lying, speak every 
man truth with his neighbour : for we are members 
one of another. ^^* 

Colos. iii. 9 : " Lie not one to another, seeing that 
ye have put off the old man, with his deeds ; and have 
put on the new man, which is renewed in know- 
ledge.^'t 

* Ephes. iy. 24, 25. Kol M^aturBai rhv Kaiifhv AyBpanrov, rhv Korii 

T^ yjfevBos, AaA-ctTc &A.^06iav %Ka<rros fitrh, rod ir\Ti<rlos avrov* Zri 
fffixlv kKK4i\wv fJi4\r}. 
f Colos. iii. 9. M^ ^€6S€(r0€ cts &\A.^Xovs, itvcMtroficvoi rbv 
H 
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The vice of ^' lying/' or a correction of that vice, 
does not seem to bear any nearer relation to the 
'' putting on the new man/' than a reformation in 
any other article of morals. Yet these two ideas, we 
see, stand in both epistles in immediate connection. 

Ephes. V. 20, 21 : " Giving thanks always for all 
things unto God and the Father, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; submitting yourselves one to 
another, in the fear of God. Wives, submit your- 
selves unto your own husbands, as unto the Lord."* 

Colos. ill. 17: '^Whatsoever ye do, in word or 
deed, do aU in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving 
thanks to God and the Father by him. Wives, sub- 
mit yourselves unto your own husbands, as it is fit in 
the Lord.''t 

In both these passages, submission follows giving 
of thanks, without any similitude in the ideas which 
should account for the transition. 

It is not necessary to pursue the comparison be- 
tween the two epistles farther. The argument which 
results from it stands thus : No two other epistles 
contain a circumstance which indicates that they 
were written at the same, or nearly at the same time. 
No two other epistles exhibit so many marks of cor- 
respondency and resemblance. If the original which 



iraXaibv ti.vBp(atroVy erhv rais Tpd^etriy airov, Koi MvaijAtvoi rbv y4oy, 
rhv ayaKatv6vixfyov tls Myvtaaiv, 

• Ephes. V. 20 — 22. EvxapicrToSires irdvTOTc iir^p irdvrav, 4v 
hv6fJLari Tov Kvpiou ^fiQv 'Irfirov Xptcrov, r^ 6c^ icol irarply throrcur- 
(r6fi€voi oA.X'^Xois iv <l>6fi<p B€ov, At yvvaiK^s, rots idiots iiydpda'tv 
ihroT({<r<r€<r6€, &s ry Kvpl(p, 

t CJolos. iii. 17. Koi itAf i, t* Av 'rotriTCf iv K6y<p ^ €v tpytpj irdyra 
iy hv6fMTi Kvpiov *lTi<rov, fvxaptarovyres ry e€^ icol irarpl 8»* airrov* 
Atyvya7K€s, ihror(i(r<r€<r9c rois iBiSts hvZpdviVi &5 i^yrJKey iy Kvpttp^ 
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we ascribe to these two epistles be the true one, that 
is, if they were both really written by St. Paul, and 
both sent to their respective destination by the same 
messenger, the similitude is, in all points, what should 
be expected to take place. If they were forgeries, 
then the mention of Tychicus in both epistles, and in 
a manner which shows that he either carried or 
accompanied both epistles, was inserted for the pur- 
pose of accounting for their similitude ; or else the 
structure of the epistles was designedly adapted to 
that circumstance ; or, lastly, the conformity between 
the contents of the forgeries, and what is thus indi- 
rectly intimated concerning their date, was only a 
happy accident. Not one of these three suppositions 
will gain credit with a reader who peruses the epistles 
with attention, and who reviews the several examples 
we have pointed out, and the observations with which 
they were accompanied. 

No. II. 
There is such a thing as a peculiar word or phrase 
cleaving, as it were, to the memory of a writer or 
speaker, and presenting itself to his utterance at 
every turn. When we observe this, we call it a cant 
word, or a cant phrase. It is a natural effect of 
habit; and would appear more frequently than it 
does, had not the rules of good writing taught the 
ear to be offended with the iteration of the same 
sound, and oftentimes caused us to reject, on that 
account, the word which offered itself first to our 
recollection. With a writer who, like St. Paul, either 
knew not these rules, or disregarded them, such 
words will not be avoided. The truth is, an example 
of this kind runs through several of his epistles, and 

H 2 
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in the epistle before us abounds ; and that is in the 
word riches (ttXovto?), used metaphorically as an 
augmentative of the idea to which it happens to be 
subjoined. Thus, "the riches of his glory/^ "his 
riches in glory/' " riches of the glory of his inherit- 
ance/^ " riches of the glory of this mystery/' Rom. ix. 
23, Ephes. iii. 16, Ephes. i. 18, Colos. i. 27; "riches 
of his grace,'' twice in the Ephesians, i. 7, and ii. 7 ; 
" riches of the full assurance of understanding/' 
Colos. ii. 2; '^'riches of his goodness," Bom. ii. 4; 
" riches of the wisdom of God," Rom. xi. 33 ; " riches 
of Christ," Ephes. iii. 8. In a like sense the adjec- 
tive, Rom. X. 12, " rich unto aU that call upon him ;" 
Ephes. ii. 4, "rich in mercy;" 1 Tim. vi. 18, "rich 
in good works." Also the adverb, Coloss. iii. 16, 
"let the word of Christ dwell in you ricA/y." This 
jBgurative use of the word, although so familiar to 
St. Paul, does not occur in any part of the New 
Testament, except once in the epistle of St. James 
(ii. 5), " Hath not Grod chosen the j^oor of this world, 
rich in faith?" where it is manifestly suggested by 
the antithesis. I propose the frequent, yet seemingly 
unaffected use of this phrase, in the epistle before us, 
as one internal mark of its genuineness. 

No. III. 

There is another singularity in St. Paul's style, 
which, wherever it is found, may be deemed a badge 
of authenticity ; because, if it were noticed, it would 
not, I think, be imitated, inasmuch as it almost 
always produces embarrassment and interruption in 
the reasomng. This singularity is a species of digres- 
sion which may properly, I think, be denominated 
ffoing off at a word. It is turning aside from the sub- 
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ject upon the occurrence of some particular word, for- 
saking the train of thought then in hand^ and enter- 
ing upon a parenthetic sentence in which that word 
is the prevailing term. I shall lay before the reader 
some examples of this^ collected from the other epis- 
tles, and then propose two examples of it which are 
found in the epistle to the Ephesians. 2 Cor. ii. 14, 
at the word savour: "Now thanks be unto God, 
which always causeth us to triumph in Christ, and 
mak^th manifest the savour of his knowledge by us 
in every place (for we are imto God a sweet savour of 
Christ, in them that are saved, and in them that 
perish ; to the one we are the savour of death unto 
death, and to the other the savour of life unto life ; 
and who is suflScient for these things ?) For we are 
not as many which corrupt the word of God, but as 
of sincerity, but as of God ; in the sight of God speak 
we in Christ." Again, 2 Cor. iii. 1, at the word 
epistle : " Need we, as some others, epistles of com- 
mendation to you, or of commendation from you? 
(ye are our epistle, written in our hearts, known and 
read of all men; forasmuch as ye are manifestly 
declared to be the epistle of Christ, ministered by us, 
written not with ink, but with the spirit of the living 
God ; not in tables of stone, but in the fleshly tables 
of the heart." The position of the words in the 
original, shows more strongly than in the translation 
that it was the occurrence of the word eiriaroXff 
which gave birth to the sentence that follows : 2 Cor. 
iii. 1. '' El firf XPV^^H'^* ^ Tive^;, o-varaTtK&v em," 
OToX&v irpo^ vfJW, fj ef vfju&v ovoTaTi/c&v ; rj eirurroXii 
'qyL&v vfi€l<; core, iyy&ypafifievi] iv tol^ KapiUu^ '^fi&v, 
ya/axTKOfiivr) xal dvcuyivoDa-KOfiivr) inro Trdvrayv dv0pd)'- 
irtov, <bavepovfi€Poi, on iark iTrurrdX^ Xptarov Sto- 
H 3 
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KovfjOeia-a v<f>^ rjfju&v, iyyeypafifievrj ov fiiKavi, a\\it 
irvevfuiTL Oeov fwi/ro?* ov/c iv irXa^l \l61v(u^, aW' iv 
ifka^l KapB[a<$ aapKlvcu^. 

Agaiu^ 2 Cor. iii. 12, &c. at the word vail : '^ Seeing 
then that we have such hope, we use great plainness of 
speech : and not as Moses, which put a vail over his 
face, that the children of Israel could not stedfastly 
look to the end of that which is abolished. But their 
minds were blinded; for until this day remaineth 
the same vail untaken away in the reading of the 
Old Testament, which vail is done away. in Christ; 
but even unto this day, when Moses is read, the vail 
is upon their heart : nevertheless, when it shall turn 
to the Lord, the vail shall be taken away (now the 
Lord is that Spirit ; and where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty). But we all, with open face, be* 
holding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image fix)m glory to glory, 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord. Therefore, seeing 
we have this ministry, as we have received mercy, we 
faint not.^^ 

Who sees not that this whole allegory of the vail 
arises entirely out of the occxurence of the word, in 
telling us that " Moses put a vail over his face,'^ and 
that it drew the apostle away from the proper subject 
of his discourse, the dignity of the office in which he 
was engaged : which subject he fetches up again 
almost in the words with which he had left it; 
" therefore, seeiag we have this ministry, as we have 
received mercy, we faint not ?^^ The sentence which 
he had before been going on with, and in which he had 
been interrupted by the vail, was, " seeiag then that 
we have such hope, we use great plainness of speech." 

In the epistle to the Ephesians, the reader will re- 
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mark two instances in whicli the same habit of com- 
position obtains; he will recognize the same pen. 
One he will find, (chap. iv. 8 — 11) at the word as- 
cended: " Wherefore he saith. When he ascended up 
on high, he led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto 
men. (Now that he ascended, what is it but that he 
also descended first into the lower parts of the earth ? 
He that descended is the same also that ascended up 
far above aU heavens, that he might fiU all things). 
And he gave some, apostles," &c. 

The other appears (chap. v. 12 — 15), at the word 
light : " For it is a shame even to speak of those 
things which are done of them in secret: but all 
things that are reproved are made manifest by the 
light; (for whatsoever doth make manifest is light; 
wherefore he saith. Awake, thou that sleepest, and 
arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light :) 
see then that ye walk circimispectly." 

No. IV. 

Although it does not appear to have ever been dis- 
puted that the epistle before us was written by St. 
Paul, yet it is well known that a doubt has long been 
entertained concerning the persons to whom it was 
addressed. The question is founded partly in some 
ambiguity in the external evidence. Marcion, a 
heretic of the second century, as quoted by Tertullian, 
a father in the beginning of the third, calls it the 
epistle to the Laodiceans. From what we know of 
Marcion, his judgment is little to be relied upon ; nor 
is it perfectly clear that Marcion was rightly imder- 
stood by Tertullian. If, however, Marcion, be brought 
to prove that some copies in his time gave iv 
AaoSiKeia in the superscription^ his testimony, if it be 

H 4 
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truly interpreted, is not diminished by his heresy ; 
for, as Grotius observes, '^ cut in ed re mentiretur nihil 
erat causiB!^ The name iv E<f)€a'a>y in the first verse, 
upon which word singly depends the proof that the 
epistle was written to the Ephesians, is not read in all 
the manuscripts now extant. I admit, however, that 
the external evidence preponderates with a manifest 
excess on the side of the received reading. The 
objection therefore principally arises from the con- 
tents of the epistle itself, which, in many respects, 
militate with the supposition that it was written to 
the church of Ephesus. According to the history, 
St. Paul had passed two whole years at Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 10). And in this point, viz., of St. Paul 
having preached for a considerable length of time at 
Ephesus, the history is confirmed by the two epistles 
to the Corinthians, and by the two epistles to 
Timothy: "I will tarry at Ephesus until Pente- 
cost,^^ 1 Cor. xvi. 8. "We would not have you 
ignorant of our trouble which came to us in Asia/* 2 
Cor. i. 8 ; "As I besought thee to abide stiU at 
EphesuSy when I went into Macedonia, 1 Tim. i. 3. 
" And in how many things he ministered to me at 
Ephesus thou knowest well,'' 2 Tim. i. 18. I adduce 
these testimonies, because, had it been a competition 
of credit between the history and the epistle, I should 
have thought myself bound to have preferred the 
epistle. Now, every epistle which St. Paul wrote to 
churches, which he himself had founded, or which he 
had visited, abounds with references, and appeals to 
what had passed during the time that he was present 
amongst them ; whereas there is not a text in the 
epistle to the Ephesians, from which we can collect 
that he had ever been at Ephesus at all. The two 
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epistles to the Corinthians, the epistle to the GbIs^ 
tians, the epistle to the Philippians, and the two 
epistles to the Thessalonians, are of this class ; and 
they are full of allusions to the apostle^s history, his 
reception, and his conduct, whilst amongst them ; the 
total want of which, in the epistle before us, is very 
difficult to account for, if it was in truth written to the 
church of Ephesus, in which city he had resided for 
so long a time. This is the first and strongest objec- 
tion. But farther, the epistle to the Colossians was 
addressed to a church, in which St. Paul had never 
been. This we infer from the first verse of the second 
chapter : '^ For I would that ye knew what great 
conflict I have for you and for them at Laodicea, and 
for as many as have not seen my face in the flesh." 
There could be no propriety in thus joining the 
Colossians and tiaodiceans with those ^'who had 
not seen his face in the flesh," if they did not 
also belong to the same description.* Now, his 
address to the Colossians, whom he had not visited, 
is precisely the same as his address to the Chris- 
tians, to whom he wrote in the epistle, which we are 
now considering : '^ We give thanks to God and the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, praying always for 
you, since we heard of your faith in Christ Jesus, 
and of the love which ye have to all the saints," 
Col. i. 3. Thus he speaks in the epistle before 
us, as follows: '^Wherefore I also, after I heard of 
your faith in the Lord Jesus, and love unto all the 
saints, cease not to give thanks for you in my 
prayers" (i. 15). The terms of this address are 

• Dr Lardner contends against the validity of this conclusion ; 
but, I think, without success. Labdneb, vol xiv. p. 473, edit. 1757. 
H 5 
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observable. The words ''having heard of your faith 
:^d love/' are the very words, we see, which he uses 
towards strangers; and it is not probable that he 
should employ the same in accosting a church in 
which he had long exercised his ministry, and whose 
''faith and love" he must have personally known.* 
The epistle to the Bomans was written before St, 
Paul had been at Rome ; and his address to them 
runs in the same strain with that just now quoted : 
" I thank my God, through Jesus Christ, for you all, 
that your faith is spoken of throughout the whole 
world," Rom. i. 8. Let us now see what was the form 
in which our apostle was accustomed to introduce his 
epistles, when he wrote to those with whom he was 
already acquainted. To the Corinthians it was this : 
*' I thank my God always on your behalf^ for the grace 
of God which is given you by Jesui^Christ,^' 1 Cor. i. 
4. To the Philippians : "I thank my God upon every 
remembrance of you," Phil. i. 3. To the Thessalo- 
nians: "We give thanks to God always for you all, 
making mention of you in our prayers ; remembering 
without ceasing your work of faith, and labour of 
love,'' 1 Thess. i. 3. To Timothy, " I thaak God, 
whom I serve from my forefathers with pure con- 
science, that without ceasing I have remembrance of 

* Mr. Locke endeavours to avoid this difficulty by explaining 
*^ their faith, of which St. Paul had heard," to mean the stedfastness 
of their persuasion that they were called into the kingdom of God, 
without subjection to the Mosaic institution. But this interpretation 
seems to me extremely hard; for, in the manner in which faith is 
here joined with love, in the expression, "your faith and love," it 
could not be meant to denote any particular tenet which distinguished 
one set of Christians from others ; forasmuch as the expression 
describes the general virtues of the Christian profession. Vide Locke 
in loc. 
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thee in my prayers night and day/' 2 Tim. i. 3. In 
these quotations^ it is usually his remembrance, and 
never his hearing of them, which he makes the sub- 
ject of his thankfulness to God. 

As great difficulties stand in the way of supposing 
the epistle before us to have been written to the 
church at Ephesus, so I think it probable that it is 
actually the epistle to the Laodiceans, referred to in 
the fourth chapter of the* epistle to the Colossians. 
The text which contains that reference is this : "When 
this epistle is read among you, cause that it be read 
also in the church of the Laodiceans ; and that ye 
likewise read the epistle from Laodicea'* (iv. 16). The 
'^ epistle from Laodicea " was an epistle sent by St. 
Paul to that church, and by them transmitted to 
Colosse. The two churches were mutually to com- 
municate the epistles they had received. This is the 
way in which the direction is explained by the greater 
part of commentators, and is the most probable sense 
that can be given to it. It is also probable that the 
epistle alluded to was an epistle which had been 
received by the church of Laodicea lately. It appears 
then, with a considerable degree of evidence, that 
there existed an epistle of St. Paul's nearly of the 
same date with the epistle to the Colossians, and an 
epistle directed to a church (for such the church of 
Laodicea was) in which St. Paul had never been. 
What has been observed concerning the epistle before 
us, shows that it answers perfectly to that character. 

Nor does the mistake seem very difficult to account 
for. Whoever inspects the map of Asia Minor will 
see, that a person proceeding from Rome to Laodicea 
would probably land at Ephesus, as the nearest fre- 
quented sea-port in that direction. Might not 

H 6 
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Tychicus then, in passing througli Ephesus, com- 
municate to the Christians of that place the letter, 
with which he was charged? And might not copies 
of that letter be multipUed and preserved at Ephesus ? 
Might not some of the copies drop the words of 
designation iv rfj AaoBiKcia,* which it was of no con- 
sequence to an Ephesian to retain? Might not 
copies of the letter come out into the Christian 
church at large from Ephesus ; and might not this 
give occasion to a belief that the letter was written 
to that church ? And, lastly, might not this belief 
produce the error which we suppose to have crept 
into the inscription? 

No. V. 

As our epistle purports to have been written during 
St. Paul's imprisonment at Rome, which Hes beyond 
the period to which the Acts of the Apostles brings 
up his history; and as we have seen and acknow- 
ledged that the epistle contains no reference to any 

* And it is remarkable that there seem to have been some ancient 
copies without the words of designation, either the words in Ephesus, 
or the words in Laodicea, St. Basil, a writer of the fourth century, 
speaking of the present epistle, has this very singular passage : 
*• And writing to the Ephesians, as truly united to him who is through 
knowledge, he (Paul) calleth them in a peculiar sense stick who are ; 
saying, to the saints who are, and (or even) the faithful in Christ 
Jesus ; for so those before us have transmitted it, and we have found 
it in ancient copies." Dr. Mill interprets (and, notwithstanding some 
objections that have been made to him, in my opinion rightly inter- 
prets) these words of Basil, as declaring that this father had seen 
certain copies of the epistle in which the words **in Ephesus" were 
wanting. And the passage, I think, must be considered as Basil's 
fanciful way of explaining what was really a corrupt and defective 
reading ; for I do not believe it possible that the author of the epistle 
could have originally written ayUis roTs odtrWf without any name of 
place to follow it. 
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transaction at Ephesus during the apostle^s residence 
in that city, we cannot expect that it should supply 
many marks of agreement with the narrative. One 
coincidence however occurs, and a coincidence of 
that minute and less obvious kind, which, as hath 
been repeatedly observed, is of all others the most to 
be relied upon. 

Chap. vi. 19, 20, we read : '^praying for me, that I 
may open my mouth boldly, to make known the 
mystery of the gospel, for which I am an ambassador 
in bonds." "/» bondSy" h oKvaet, in a chain. In 
the twenty-eighth chapter of the Acts we are in- 
formed, that Paul, after his arrival at Rome, was 
sufltered to dwell by himself with a soldier that kept 
him. Dr. Lardner has shown that this mode of 
custody was in use amongst the Romans, and that 
whenever it was adopted the prisoner was bound to 
the soldier by a single chain ; in reference to which 
St. Paul, in the twentieth verse of this chapter, tells 
the Jews, whom he had assembled, " For this cause 
therefore have I called for you to see you, and to 
speak with you, because that for the hope of Israel I 
am bound vnth this chairiy^ Tqv aXvavv Tavrrjv irepU 
Kcifuu. It is in exact conformity therefore with the 
truth of St. Paulas situation at the time, that he de- 
clares of himself in the epistle, irpea-^evay iv aXvcrev. 
And the exactness is the more remarkable, as oKvav^ 
(a chain) is no where used in the singular number to 
express any other kind of custody. When the pri- 
soner's hands or feet were bound together, the word 
was Bea-fioi, (bonds), as in the twenty-sixth chapter of 
the Acts, where Paul replies to Agrippa, " I would to 
God that not only thou, but also all that hear me 
this day, were both almost, and altogether such as I am. 
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except these bonds/* irapeicro^ r&v hetr^&v tovt&v. 
When the prisoner was confined between two soldiers^ 
as in the case of Peter (Acts xii. 6)^ two chains were 
employed; and it is said^ upon his miraculous de* 
liverance, that the " chains" (aXvcret?, in the plural) 
^^fell from his hands." Aeafw^; the noun^ and Biofuu 
the verb, being general terms, were applicable to this 
in common with any other species of personal coer- 
cion; but aXva-i<$, in the singular number, to none 
but this. 

If it can be suspected that the writer of the present 
epistle, who, in no other particular, appears to have 
availed himself of the information concerning St. Paul 
delivered in the Acts, had, in this verse, borrowed 
the word which he read in that book, and had 
adapted his expression to what he found there re- 
corded of St. Paul's treatment at Rome; in short, 
that the coincidence here noted was effected by craft 
and design; I think it a strong reply to remark, 
that, in the parallel passage of the epistle to the 
Colossians, the same allusion is not preserved : the 
words there are, ^'praying also for us, that God 
would open unto us a door of utterance to speak the 
mystery of Christ, for which / am also in bonds/' SI h 
/cal BiBe/jbai. After what has been shown in a pre- 
ceding number, there can be little doubt but that 
these two epistles were written by the same person. 
If the writer, therefore, sought for, and fraudulently 
inserted, the correspondency into one epistle, why 
did he not do it in the other? A real prisoner 
might use either general words, which comprehended 
this amongst many other modes of custody ; or might 
use appropriate words which specified this, and dis- 
tinguished it from any other mode. It would be 
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accidental which form of expression he fell upon. 
But an impostor^ who had the art^ in one place^ to 
employ the appropriate term for the purpose of fraud, 
would have used it in both places. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Epistle to the Philippians. 

No. I. 

When a transaction is referred to in such a manner, 
as that the reference is easily and immediately under- 
stood by those who are beforehand, or from other 
quarters, acquainted with the fact, but is obscure, or 
imperfect, or requires investigation, or a comparison 
of dilBFerent parts, in order to be made clear to other 
readers, the transaction so referred to is probably 
real ; because, had it been fictitious, the writer would 
have set forth his story more fully and plainly, not 
merely as conscious of the fiction, but as conscious 
that his readers could have no other knowledge of 
the subject of his allusion than from the information 
of which he put them in possession. 

The account of Epaphroditus, in the epistle to the 
Philippians, of his journey to Rome, and of the busi- 
ness which brought him thither, is the article to 
which I mean to apply this observation. There are 
three passages in the epistle, which relate to this sub- 
ject. The first, chap. i. 7, ^' Even as it is meet for me 
to think this of you all, because I have you in my 
heart; inasmuch as both in my bonds, and in the 
defence and confirmation of the gospel, ye all are 
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trtry/eotveovot fiov t^9 %a/5iT09, joint contributors to the 
gift wliich I have received/^* Nothing more is said 
in this place. In the latter part of the second chap- 
ter, and at the distance of half the epistle from the 
last quotation, the subject appears again: ''Yet I 
supposed it necessary to send to you Epaphroditus, 
my brother and companion in labour, and fellow 
soldier, but your messenger, and he that ministered 
to my wants: for he longed after you all, and was 
full of heayiness, because that ye had heard that he 
had been sick: for indeed he was sick nigh unto 
death ; but God had mercy on him, and not on hiin 
only, but on me also, lest I should have sorrow upon 
sorrow. I sent him therefore the more carefully, 
that when ye see him agaia ye may rejoice, and that 
I may be the less sorrowful. Receive him therefore 
in the Lord with all gladness; and hold such in 
reputation: because for the work of Christ he was 
nigh unto death, not regarding his life, to supply your 
lack of service toward me'' (ii. 25 — 30). The matter 
is here dropped, and no farther mention made of it 
tiQ it is taken up near the conclusion of the epistle 
as foUows : " But I rejoiced in the Lord greatly, that 
now at the last your care of me hath floiuished 
again; wherein ye were also careful, but ye lacked 
opportunity: not that I speak in respect of want; 
for I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, there- 
with to be content. I know both how to be abased, 
and I know how to abound; every where and in all 

• Pearce, I believe, was the first commentator who gave this sense 
to the expression ; and I believe also, that his exposition is now 
generally assented to. He interprets in the same sense the phrase in 
the fifbh verse, which our translation renders, ** your fellowship in the 
gospel;** but which in the original is not Koiywyiq, rod evayycKloVf 
or, Koivwvl<i^ iv rf €vayyt\i<f; but Koivavitf tis rh €vayy4\toy. 
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things I am instructed both to be full and to be 
hungry, both to abound and to suflFer need. I can 
do all things through Christ which strengtheneth 
me. Notwithstanding ye have well done, that ye did 
communicate with my affliction. Now ye, Philip- 
pians, know also, that in the beginning of the gospel, 
when I departed from Macedonia, no church com- 
mimicated with me as concerning giving and receiv- 
ing, but ye only : for even in Thessalonica ye sent 
once and again unto my necessity: not because I 
desire a gift ; but I desire fruit that may abound to 
your account. But I have all, and abound; I am 
ftiU, having received of Epaphroditus the things 
which were sent from you^^ (iv. 10 — 18). To the 
Phihppian reader, who knew that contributions were 
wont to be made in that church for the apostle's 
subsistence and relief, that the supply which they 
were accustomed to send to him had been delayed 
by the want of opportunity, that Epaphroditus had 
imdertaken the charge of conveying their liberality 
to the hands of the apostle, that he had acquitted 
himself of this commission at the peril of his life, by 
hastening to Rome under the oppression of a grievous 
sickness ; to a reader who knew all this beforehand, 
every line in the above quotations would be plain and 
clear. But how is it with a stranger ? The know- 
ledge of these several particulars is necessary to the 
perception and explanation of the references; yet 
that knowledge must be gathered from a comparison 
of passages lying at a great distance from one 
another. Texts must be interpreted by texts long 
subsequent to them, which necessarily produces em- 
barrassment and suspense. The passage quoted from 
the beginning of the epistle contains an acknowledg- 
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ment on the part of the apostle, of the liberality 
which the Fhilippians had exercised towards him; 
but the allusion is so general and indeterminate^ that 
had nothing more been said in the sequel of the 
epistle, it would hardly have been applied to this 
occasion at all. In the second quotation, Epaphro- 
ditus is^ declared to have ^'ministered to the apostle^s 
wants/^ and ''to have supplied their lack of service 
towards him :^' but how, that is, at whose expense, or 
from what fund, he " ministered," or what was the 
" lack of service " which he supplied, are left very 
much unexplained, till we arrive at the third quota- 
tion, where we find that Epaphroditus " ministered 
to St. Paul's wants," only by conveying to his hands 
the contributions of the Philippians: "I am full, 
having received of Epaphroditus the things which 
were sent from you;^^ and that "the lack of service 
which he supplied'^ was a delay or interruption of 
their accustomed bounty, occasioned by the want of 
opportunity; "I rejoiced in the Lord greatly, that 
now at the last your care of me hath flourished 
again; wherein ye were also careful, but ye lacked 
opportunity/' The affair at length comes out clear ; 
but it comes out by piecemeal. The clearness is the 
result of the reciprocal illustration of divided texts. 
Should any one choose therefore to insinuate, that 
this whole story of Epaphroditus, of his journey, his 
errand, his sickness, or even his existence, might, for 
what we know, have no other foundation than in the 
invention of the forger of the epistle ; I answer, that 
a forger would have set forth his story connectedly, 
and also more fuUy and more perspicuously. If the 
epistle be authentic, and the transaction real, then 
every thing which is said concerning Epaphroditus 
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and his commission^ would be clear to those into 
whose hands the epistle was expected to come. Con- 
sidering the Fhilippians as his readers^ a person 
might naturally write upon the subject, as the author 
of the epistle has written ; but there is no supposi- 
tion of forgery with which it will suit. 

No. II. 

The history of Epaphroditus supplies another ob- 
servation: "Indeed he was sick, nigh unto death; 
but God had mercy on him, and not on him only, 
but on me also, lest I should have sorrow upon 
sorrow.^^ In this passage, no intimation is given 
that Epaphroditus' recovery was miraculous. It is 
plainly, I think, spoken of as a natural event. This 
instance, together with one in the second epistle to 
Timothy (" Trophimus have I left at Miletum sick"), 
affords a proof that the power of performing cures, 
and, by parity of reason, of working other miracles, 
was a power which only visited the apostles occa- 
sionally, and did not at all depend upon their own 
will. Paul undoubtedly would have healed Epa- 
phroditus if he could. Nor, if the power of working 
cures had awaited his disposal, would he have left 
his fellow traveller at Miletum sick. This, I think, 
is a fair observation upon the instances adduced; but 
it is not the observation I am concerned to make. 
It is more for the purpose of my argument to remark, 
that forgery, upon such an occasion, would not have 
spared a miracle; much less would it have intro- 
duced St. Paul professing the utmost anxiety for the 
safety of his friend, yet acknowledging himself unable 
to help him : which he does almost expressly, in the 
ease of Trophimus, for he "left him sick;^^ and 
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virtually in the passage before us, in whicli he felici- 
tates himself upon the recovery of Epaphroditus, in 
terms which almost exclude the supposition of any 
supernatural means being employed to effect it. 
This is a reserve which nothing but truth would 
have imposed. 

No. III. 

Chap. iv. 15, 16: "Now ye, Philippians, know 
also, that in the beginning of the gospel, when I 
departed from Macedonia, no church commimicated 
with me as concerning giving and receiving, but ye 
only: for even in Thessalonica ye sent once and 
again unto my necessity." 

It will be necessary to state the Greek of this 
passage, because our translation does not, I think, 
give the sense of it accurately. 

Otiare ik koX vfiel^, ^(Xinnrriavoi, ore iv apy^ rod 
€var/y€\iov, ore €^\0ov awo MaKcBovla^, ovBcfila fioc 
ifCfcKrfo-la iKOtvd)vr)(rev efc Xoyov Socrea)? /cal \^^6<»9, €fc 
fjuff vfiec^ fMiVoiy OTi Kal iv SeaaoLKovLicri Kal aira^ Kol 
BU eh Tfjv 'xpiuiv fwi eTrifiyfrare. 

The reader will please to direct his attention to the 
corresponding particles ore and ort koI, which con- 
nect the words iv ap^ rov evar/yeKiov, ore i^rj0ov 
airo MaKeBovUvi, with the words iv Oea-a-oKovL/crf, and 
denote, as I interpret the passage, two distinct dona- 
tions, or rather donations at two distinct periods, one 
at Thessalonica, aira^ Kal SU, the other after his 
departure from Macedonia, ore i^rjOov airo Maxc" 
Bovla^.* I would render the passage, so as to mark 

♦ Luke ii 15 : Kol iy^yero, &siiirri\6ov iir* abr&y els rhy oifpayhy 
ot &yy€\oi, " as the angels were gone away," t. e, after their depar- 
ture, ot woifidyts eliroy 'wp6s &AA^Xovs. Matt. xiL 43 : "Oray 8^ r6 
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these different periods, thus : '' Now ye, Philippians, 
know also, that in the beginning of the gospel, when 
I was departed from Macedonia, no church commu- 
nicated with me as concerning giving and receiving, 
but ye only ; and that also in Thessalonica ye sent 
once and again unto my necessity/' Now with this 
exposition of the passage compare 2 Cor. xi. 8, 9 : 
" I robbed other churches, taking wages of them to 
do you service: and when I was present with you 
and wanted, I was chargeable to no man ; for that 
which was lacking to me the brethren which came 
from Macedonia supplied." 

It appears from St. Paul's history, as related in 
the Acts of the Apostles, that upon leaving Macedonia 
he passed, after a very short stay at Athens, into 
Achaia. It appears, secondly, from the quotation 
out of the epistle to the Corinthians, that in Achaia 
he accepted no pecuniary assistance from the con- 
verts of that country ; but that he drew a supply for 
his wants from the Macedonian Christians. Agree- 
ably whereunto it appears, in the third place, from 
the text which is the subject of the present number, 
that the brethren in Philippi, a city of Macedonia, 
had followed him with their munificence, Sri i^rjOep 
diro McuceZovla^y when he was departed from Mace- 
donia, that is, when he was come into Achaia, 

The passage under consideration affords another 
circumstance of agreement deserving of our notice. 



iKdB(i(noy wytvfia i^4\$ii &ir^ rod hvBpt&irQv, ** when the unclean spirit 
is gone," «.c. after his departure, Bi4px€rat, John xiii. 30: "Ore 
i^Krjec (lou8a$) "when he was gone," ue. after his departure, \4ytt 
Ifltrovs, Acts X. 7 : &s 9h diniKdtv 6 AyyfKos 6 \a\wy ry KoptniKltf, 
" and when the angel which spake unto him was departed/' i.e. after 
his departure, ^wt^<ras 8^0 r&v oUerwyf &c. 
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The gift alluded to in tlie epistle to the Philippians 
is stated to have been made ^^in the beginning of the 
gospel/^ This phrase is most naturally explained to 
signify the first preaching of the gospel in these parts ; 
viz. on that side of the -^gean sea. The succours 
referred to in the epistle to the Corinthians, as re- 
ceived from Macedonia, are stated to have been re- 
ceived by him upon his first visit to the peninsula of 
Greece. The dates therefore assigned to the donation 
in the two epistles agree; yet is the date in one 
ascertained very incidentally, namely, by the con- 
siderations which fix the date of the epistle itself; 
and in the other, by an expression (^'the beginning 
of the gospel ") much too general to have been used, 
if the text had been penned with any view to the 
corresi)ondency we are remarking. 

Farther, the phrase, " in the beginning of the gos- 
pel,^^ raises an idea in the reader's mind, that the 
gospel had been preached there more than once. 
The writer would hardly have called the visit to 
which he refers the '^ beginning of the gospel,*' if he 
had not also visited them in some other stage of it. 
The fact corresponds with this idea. If we consult 
the sixteenth and twentieth chapters of the Acts, we 
shall find, that St. Paul, before his imprisonment at 
Rome, during which this epistle purports to have been 
written, had been twice in Macedonia, and each time 
at Fhilippi. 

No. IV. 

That Timothy had been along with St. Paul at 
Philippi is a fact which seems to be impUed in this 
epistle twice. First, he joins in the salutation with 
which the epistle opens, " Paul and Timotheus, the 
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servants of Jesus Christ, to all the saints in Clirist 
Jesus wliich are at Philippi/' Secondly, and more 
directly^ the point is inferred from what is said con- 
cerning him, chap. ii. 19 : '^ But I trust in the Lord 
Jesus to send Timotheus shortly unto you, that I also 
may be of good comfort when I know your state ; for 
I have no man like minded, who will naturally care 
for your state ; for all seek their own, not the things 
which are Jesus Christ's : but ye know the proof of 
him, that as a son with the father, he hath served 
with me in the gospel." Had Timothy's presence 
with St. Paul at Philippi, when he preached the 
gospel there, been expressly remarked in the Acts of 
the Apostles, this quotation might be thought to 
contain a contrived adaptation to the history; al- 
though, even in that case, the averment, or rather 
the allusion in the epistle, is too oblique to afford 
much room for such suspicion. But the truth is, 
that in the history of St. Paul's transactions at Phi- 
lippi, which occupies the greatest part of the sixteenth 
chapter of the Acts, no mention is made of Timothy 
at all. What appears concerning Timothy in the 
history, so far as relates to the present subject, is 
this : '' When Paul came to Derbe and Lystra, behold 
a certain disciple was there named Timotheus, whom 
Paul would have to go forth with him.^^ The narra- 
tive then proceeds with the account of St. Paulas 
progress through various provinces of the Lesser Asia, 
till it brings him down to Troas. At Troas he was 
warned in a vision to pass over into Macedonia. In 
obedience to which he crossed the JSgean sea to 
Samothracia, the next day to Neapolis, and from 
thence to Philippi. His preaching, miracles, and 
persecutions at Philippi follow next; after which 
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Paul and his company, when they had passed through 
Amphipolis and Apollonia, came to Thessalonica, and 
from Thessalonica to Beroea. From Beroea the bre- 
thren sent away Paul; "but Silas and Timotheus 
abode there stiU." The itinerary, of which the above 
is an abstract, is undoubtedly sufficient to support an 
inference that Timothy was along with St. Paul at 
PhUippi. We find them setting out together upon 
this progress from Derbe, in Lycaonia ; we find them 
together, near the conclusion of it, at Beroea, in 
Macedonia. It is highly probable, therefore, that 
they came together to Philippi, through which their 
route between these two places lay. If this be thought 
probable, it is sufficient. For what I wish to be ob- 
served is, that in comparing, upon this subject, the 
epistle with the history, we do not find a recital in 
one place of what is related in another ; but that we 
find, what is much more to be rehed upon, an oblique 
allusion to an implied fact. 

No. V. 

Our epistle purports to have been written near the 
conclusion of St. Paulas imprisonment at Rome, and 
after a residence in that city of considerable duration. 
These circumstances are made out by difierent inti- 
mations, and the intimations upon the subject pre- 
serve among themselves a just consistency, and a 
consistency certainly unmeditated. First, the apostle 
had already been a prisoner at Rome so long, as that 
the reputation of his bonds, and of his constancy 
under them, had contributed to advance the success 
of the gospel : " But I would ye should understand, 
brethren, that the things which happened unto me 
have fallen out rather unto the furtherance of the 
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gospel ; so that my bonds in Christ are manifest in 
all the palace^ and in all other places ; and many of 
the brethren in the Lord waxing confident by my 
bonds, are much more bold to speak the word with- 
out fear/^ Secondly, the account given of Epaphro- 
ditus imports, that St. Paul, when he wrote the 
epistle, had been in Rome a considerable time : *' He 
longed after you all, and was full of heaviness, be- 
cause that ye had heard that he had been sick." 
Epaphroditus was with St. Paul at Rome. He had 
been sick. The Philippians had heard of his sick- 
ness, and he again had received an account how 
much they had been aflPected by the intelligence. 
The passing and repassing of these advices must 
necessarily have occupied a large portion of time, 
and must have aU taken place during St. Paul's resi- 
dence at Rome. Thirdly, after a residence at Rome 
thus proved to have been of considerable duration, 
he now regards the decision of his fate as nigh at 
hand. He contemplates either alternative, that of 
his deliverance (ii. 23), " Him therefore (Timothy) I 
hope to send presently, so soon as I shall see how it 
will go with me ; but I trust in the Lord that I also 
myself shall come shortly :'^ that of his condemnation 
(ver. 17), '^ Yea, and if I be oflFered * upon the sacri- 
fice and service of your faith, I joy and rejoice with 
you all." This consistency is material, if the con- 
sideration of it be confined to the epistle. It is 
farther material, as it agrees, with respect to the 
duration of St. Paulas first imprisonment at Rome, 
with the account delivered in the Acts, which, having 
brought the apostle to Rome, closes the history by 

• *AAA* €t Kol (nr€vdofiai iwl ry 6v<rt<f ttjs iriartoas vfi&v, if my blood 
be poured out as a libation upon the sacrifice of your faith. 

I 
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tdfin^ US ^ that lie dwdt there two whole years in 
his own hired hooae." 

Xo. YI. 

Ch^ L 23 : " For I am in a stndt betwixt two, 
haring a deare to depart, and to be with Christ ; 
which is fiff betto*." 

Tfith this compare 2 Ccar. t. 8. "We are confi- 
dent, and willing rather to be absent from the body, 
and to be pareaent with the Lord.'^ 

The sameness of sentiment in these two quotations 
is obrioQs. I relr, howerer, not so mnch npon that, 
as npon the aimilitnde in the train of thought which 
in each epistle leads np to this sentiment, and npon 
the smtableness of that train of thought to the cir<^ 
cnmstances under which the epistles purport to have 
been written. This, I conceiye, bespeaks the pro- 
duction of the same mind, and of a mind operating 
upon real circumstances. The sentiment is in both 
places preceded by the contemplation of imminent 
personal danger. To the Philippians he writes, in 
the twentieth Terse of this chapter, '' According to 
my earnest expectation and my hope, that in nothing 
I shall be ashamed, but that with all boldness, as 
always, so now also, Christ shall be magnified in my 
body, whether it be by life or by death.^^ To the 
Corinthians, "Troubled on every side, yet not dis- 
tressed ; perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted, 
but not forsaken; cast down, but not destroyed; 
always bearing about in the body the dying of the 
Lord Jesus." This train of reflection is continued to 
the place from whence the words which we compare 
are taken. The two epistles, though written at dif- 
ferent times, from different places, and to different 
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churches, were both written under circumstances 
which would naturally recall to the author's mind the 
precarious condition of his Ufe, and the perils which 
constantly awaited him. When the epistle to the 
Philippians was written, the author was a prisoner 
at Rome, expecting his trial. When the second epistle 
to the Corinthians was written, he had lately escaped 
a danger in which he had given himself over for lost. 
The epistle opens with a recollection of this subject, 
and the impression accompanied the writer's thoughts 
throughout. 

I know that nothing is easier than to transplant 
into a forged epistle a sentiment or expression which 
is found in a true one ; or, supposing both epistles to 
be forged by the same hand, to insert the same senti- 
ment or expression in both. But the difficulty is to 
introduce it in just and close connection with the 
train of thought going before, and with a train of 
thought apparently generated by the circumstances 
under which the epistle is written. In two 
epistles, purporting to be written on diflPerent occa- 
sions, and in dilBFerent periods of the author's history 
this propriety would not easily be managed. 

No. VIL 

Chap. i. 29, 30 ; ii. 1, 2 ; " For unto you is given in 
the behalf of Christ, not only to believe on him, but 
also to suffer for his sake ; having the same conflict 
which ye saw in me, and now hear to be in me. If 
there be, therefore, any consolation in Christ, if any 
comfort of love, if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any 
bowels and mercies, fulfil ye my joy, that ye be like- 
minded, having the same love, being of one accord, 
of one mind." 

I 2 
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With this compare Acts xvi. 22 : " And the multi- 
tude (at Philippi) rose up against them (Paul and 
Silas); and the magistrates rent off their clothes, and 
commanded to heat them ; and when they had laid 
many stripes upon them, they cast them into prison, 
chai^uig the jailor to keep them safely ; who having 
received such a charge, thrust them into the inner 
prison, and made their feet fast in the stocks/^ 

The passage in the epistle is very remarkable. I 
know not an example in any writing of a juster 
pathos, or which more truly represents the workings 
of a warm and affectionate mind, than what is exM- 
hited in the quotation before us.* The apostle 
reminds his PhiUppians of their being joiued with 
himself in the endurance of persecution for the sake 
of Christ. He conjures them, by the ties of their 
common profession and their common sufferings, to 
" fulfil his joy ;*^ to complete, by the unity of their 
faith, and by their mutual love, that joy with which 
the instances he had received of their zeal and attach* 
ment had inspired his breast. Now if this was the 
real effusion of St. Paulas mind, of which it bears the 
strongest internal character, then we have in the 
words ^^ the same conflict which ye saw in me,^' an 
authentic confirmation of so much of the apostle's 
history in the Acts as relates to his transactions at 
Philippi, and through that of the intelligence and 
general fidelity of the historian. 

* 
♦ The original is verj spirited. EJf t«s ovv wap^KXittris iv Xpisr^^ 
tX ri irapafiiBiov ayamiSf rf ris Koiy<&yia wye^fiaros, €f riya ffirXdyxyct 
Koi oiKTi pfiailf vKjipdotrari fiov r^v X^''* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
The Epistle to the Colossians. 

No. I. 

There is a circumstance of conformity between St. 
Paul's history and his letters^ especially those which 
were written during his first imprisonment at Rome^ 
and more especially the epistles to the Colossians and 
Ephesians^ which^ being too close to be accounted 
for from accident^ yet too indirect and latent to be 
imputed to design^ cannot easily be resolved into any 
other original than truth. Which circumstance is 
this^ that St. Paul in these epistles attributes his 
imprisonment not to his preaching of Christianity, 
but to his asserting the right of the Gentiles to be 
admitted into it without conforming themselves to 
the Jewish law. This was the doctrine to which he 
considered himself as a martyr. Thus in the epistle 
before us (i. 24?), (I Paul) " who now rejoice in my 
sufferings for you" — "far you/' i. e., for those whom 
he had never seen ; for a few verses afterwards he 
adds, " I would that ye knew what great conflict I 
have for you, and for them in Laodicea, and for as 
many as have not seen my face in the flesh.^^ His 
sufferings therefore were for them, in their general 
capacity of Gentile Christians, agreeably to what he 
explicitly declares in his epistle to the Ephesians (iii. 
1), " For this cause, I Paul, the prisoner of Jesus 
Christ for you Gentiles.'' Again in the epistle now 
under consideration (iv. 3), " Withal praying also for 
us, that God would open unto us a door of utterance 
to speak the mystery of Christ, for which I am also in 
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bonds/' What that '^ mystery of Christ '' was, the 
epistle to the Ephesians distinctly informs us; 
'^ whereby when ye read ye may understand my 
knowledge in the mystery of Christ, which in other 
ages was not made known unto the sons of men, as 
it is now revealed unto his holy apostles and pro- 
phets by the Spirit, that the Gentiles should be fellow- 
heirs, and of the same body, and partakers of hispro^ 
mise in Christ by the gospeV^ This, therefore, was 
the confession for which he declares himself to be in 
bonds. Now let us inquire how the occasion of St. 
PauFs imprisonment is represented in the history. 
The apostle had not long returned to Jerusalem from 
his second visit into Greece, when an uproar was 
excited in that city by the clamour of certain Asiatic 
Jews, who, '^ having seen Paul in the temple, stirred 
up all the people, and laid hands on him.'' The 
charge advanced against him was, that ^^ he taught 
all men every where against the people, and the law, 
and this place; and further brought Greeks also into 
the temple, and polluted that holy place." The for- 
mer part of the charge seems to point at the doctrine, 
which he maintained, of the admission of the Gentiles, 
under the new dispensation, to an indiscriminate par- 
ticipation of God's favour with the Jews. But what 
follows makes the matter clear. When, by the inter- 
ference of the chief captain, Paul had been rescued 
out of the hands of the populace, and was permitted 
to address the multitude who had followed him to the 
stairs of the castle, he dehvered a brief account of his 
birth, of the early course of his life, of his miraculous 
conversion ; and is proceeding in his narrative, until 
he comes to describe a vision which was presented to 
him, as he was praying in the temple ; and which bid 
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him depart out of Jerusalem, *' for I will send thee 
far hence unto the Gentiles J' Acts xxii. 21. " They 
gave him audience/* says the historian, ^^unto this 
word; and then lifted up their voices, and said, Away 
with such a fellow from the earth/' Nothing can 
show more strongly than this account does, what was 
the offence which drew down upon St. Paul the ven- 
geance of his countrymen. His mission to the Gen- 
tiles, and his open avowal of that mission, was the 
intolerable part of the apostle's crime. But although 
the real motive of the prosecution appears to have 
been the Apostle's conduct towards the Gentiles; 
yet, when his accusers came before a Roman magis- 
trate, a charge was to be framed of a more legal form. 
The profanation of the temple was the article they 
chose to rely upon. This, therefore, became the 
immediate subject of Tertullus' oration before Felix, 
and of Paul's defence. But that he all along consi- 
dered his ministry amongst the Gentiles as the actual 
source of the enmity that had been exercised against 
him, and in particular as the cause of the insurrection 
in which his person had been seized, is apparent from 
the conclusion of his discourse before Agrippa : '' I 
have appeared unto thee,'' says he, describing what 
passed upon his journey to Damascus, " for this pur- 
pose, to make thee a minister and a witness, both of 
these things which thou hast seen, and of those 
things in the which I will appear unto thee, deliver- 
ing thee from the people, and from the Gentiles, unto 
whom now I send thee, to open their eyes, and to 
turn them from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God, that they may receive for- 
giveness of sins, and inheritance among them which 
are sanctified by faith that is in me. Whereupon^ O 
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King Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision; but showed first unto them of 
Damascus^ and of Jerusalem^ and throughout all the 
coasts of Judea, and then to the Gentiles, that they 
should repent and turn to God, and do works meet 
for repentance. For these causes the Jews caught me 
in the temple, and went about to kill me." The 
seizing, therefore, of St. Paulas person, from which he 
was never discharged till his final liberation at Eome ; 
and of which, therefore, his imprisonment at Kome 
was the continuation and effect, was not in conse- 
quence of any general persecution set on foot against 
Christianity; nor did it befall him simply as profess- 
ing or teaching Christ^s religion, which James and 
the elders at Jerusalem did as well as he (and yet for 
any thing that appears remained at that time unmo- 
lested) ; but it was distinctly and specially brought 
upon him by his activity in preaching to the Gentiles, 
and by his boldly placing them upon a level with 
the once-favoured and still self-flattered posterity of 
Abraham. How well St. Paul's letters, purporting 
to be written during this imprisonment, agree with 
this account of its cause and origin, we have abeady 
seen. 

No. II. 

Chap. iv. 10 : " Aristarchus my fellow-prisoner 
saluteth you, and Marcus, sister's son to Barnabas, 
touching whom ye received commandments; if he 
come imto you, receive him; and Jesus, which is 
called Justus, who are of the circimicision.^^ 

We find Aristarchus as a companion of our apostle 
in the nineteenth chapter of the Acts, and the twenty- 
ninth verse: '^And the whole city of Ephesus was 
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filled with concision ; and having caught Gains and 
Aristarchm, men of Macedonia^ PauVs companions in 
travel, they rushed with one accord into the theatre/' 
And we find him upon his journey with St. Paul to 
Rome, in the twenty-seventh chapter, and the second 
verse : '^ And when it was determined that we should 
sail into Italy, they delivered Paul and certain other 
prisoners unto one named Julius, a centurion of 
Augustus* band ; and, entering into a ship of Adra- 
myttium, we launched, meaning to sail by the coast 
of Asia ; one Aristarchus, a Macedonian of Thessa-- 
lonica, being with us" But might not the author of 
the epistle have consulted the history ; and, observing 
that the historian had brought Aristarchus along 
with Paul to Rome, might he not for that reason, 
and without any other foundation, have put down 
his name amongst the salutations of an epistle, pur- 
porting to be written by the apostle from that place ? 
I allow so much of possibility to this objection, that 
I should not have proposed this in the number of 
coincidences clearly undesigned, had Aristarchus stood 
alone. The observation that strikes me in reading 
the passage is, that together with Aristarchus, whose 
journey to Rome we trace in the history, are joined 
Marcus and Justus, of whose coming to Rome the 
history says nothing. Aristarchus alone appears in 
the history, and Aristarchus alone would have ap- 
peared in the epistle, if the author had regulated 
himself by that conformity. Or if you take it the 
other way; if you suppose the history to have been 
made out of the epistle, why the journey of Aris- 
tarchus to Rome should be recorded, and not that of 
Marcus and Justus, if the groundwork of the narrative 
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was the appearance of Aristarchus* name in the 
epistle^ seems to be unaccountable. 

''Marcus, tister^s son to Barnabas/' Does not 
this hint account for Barnabas' adherence to Mark 
in the contest that arose with our apostle concerning 
him ? ^^ And some days after Paul said unto Bar- 
nabas, Let us go again and visit our brethren in every 
city where we have preached the word of the Lord, 
and see how they do : and Barnabas determined to 
take tvith them John, whose surname was Mark ; but 
Paul thought not good to take him with them, who 
departed from them from Pamphylia, and went not 
with them to the work; and the contention was so 
sharp between them, that they departed asunder one 
from the other; and so Barnabas took Mark and 
sailed unto Cyprus/' The history which records the 
dispute has not preserved the circumstance of Mark's 
relationship to Barnabas. It is no where noticed but 
in the text before us. As far, therefore, as it apphes, 
the appUcation is certainly undesigned. 

'' Sister's son to Barnabas." This woman, the 
mother of Mark, and the sister of Barnabas, was, 
as might be expected, a person of some eminence 
amongst the Christians of Jerusalem. It so happens 
that we hear of her in the history. '' When Peter 
was delivered from prison, he came to the house of 
Mary the mother of John, whose surname was Mark, 
where many were gathered together praying." Acts 
xii. 12. There is somewhat of coincidence in this ; 
somewhat bespeaking real transactions amongst real 
persons. 

No. III. 
The following coincidence, though it bear the ap- 
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pearance of great nicety and refinement^ ought notj 
perhaps^ to be deemed imaginary. In the salutations 
with which this^ like most of St. Paul's epistles^ con- 
cludes^ we have ^^ Aristarchus and Marcus^ and Jesus^ 
which is called Justus^ who are of the circumcmon'^ 
(iv. 10, 11). Then follow also '^' Epaphras, Luke the 
beloved physician, and Demas.^' Now as this de- 
scription, " who are of the circumcision,*' is added 
after the three first names, it is inferred, not with- 
out great appearance of probabiUty, that the rest, 
amongst whom is Luke, were not of the circumcision. 
Now can we discover any expression in the Acts of 
the Apostles, which ascertains whether the author of 
the book was a Jew or not ? If we can discover that 
he was not a Jew, we fix a circumstance in his cha- 
racter, which coincides with what is here, indirectly 
indeed, but not very uncertainly, intimated concern- 
ing Luke : and we so far confirm both the testimony 
of the primitive church, that the Acts of the Apostles 
was written by St. Luke, and the general reahty of 
the persons and circumstances brought together in 
this epistle. The text in the Acts, which has been 
construed to show that the writer was not a Jew, is 
the nineteenth verse of the first chapter, where, in 
describing the field which had been purchased with 
the reward of Judas's iniquity, it is said, "that it 
was known unto all the dwellers at Jerusalem ; inso- 
much as that field is called, in their proper tongue^ 
Aceldama, that is to say, the field of blood.*' These 
words are by most commentators taken to be the 
words and observation of the historian, and not a 
part of St. Peter's speech, in the midst of which they 
are found. If this be admitted, then it is argued 
that the expression, *'in their proper tongue," would 
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not have been used by a Jew, but is suitable to the 
pen of a Gentile writing concerning Jews.* The 
reader will judge of the probability of this conclusion, 
and we urge the coincidence no farther than that 
probability extends. The coincidence, if it be one, is 
so remote from all possibility of design, that nothing 
need be added to satisfy the reader upon that part of 
the argument. 

No. IV. 

Chap. iv. 9 : ^^ With Onesimus, a faithful and be- 
loved brother, who is one of you/' 

Observe how it may be made out that Onesimus 
was a Colossian. Turn to the Epistle to Philemon, 
and you will find that Onesimus was the servant or 
slave of Philemon. The question therefore wiU be 
to what city Philemon belonged. In the epistle 
addressed to him this is not declared. It appears 
only that he was of the same place, whatever that 
place was, with an eminent Christian named Archip- 
pus. " Paul, a prisoner of Jesus Christ, and Timothy 
our brother, unto Philemon our dearly beloved and 
fellow-labourer; and to our beloved Apphia, and 
Archippus our fellow-soldier, and to the church in 
thy house." Now turn back to the Epistle to the 
Colossians, and you will find Archippus saluted by 
name amongst the Christians of that church. " Say 
to Archippus, Take heed to the ministry which thou 
hast received in the Lord, that thou fulfil it " (iv. 17). 
The necessary result is, that Onesimus also was of 
the same city, agreeably to what is said of him, " he 
is one of you.^^ And this result is the effect, either 
of truth which produces consistency without the 

* Vide Benson's Dissertation, voL i. p. 318 of his works, Ed. 1756. 
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writer's thought or care, or of a contexture of for- 
geries confirming and falling in with one another by 
a species of fortuity of which I know no example. The 
supposition of design, I think, is excluded, not only 
because the purpose to which the design must have 
been directed, viz. the verification of the passage in 
our epistle, in which it is said concerning Onesimus, 
" he is one of you,^^ is a purpose which would be lost 
upon ninety-nine readers out of a hundred; but be- 
cause the means made use of are too circuitous to 
have been the subject of aflfectation and contrivance. 
Would a forger, who had this purpose in view, have 
left his readers to hunt it out, by going forward and 
backward from one epistle to another, in order to 
connect Onesimus with Philemon, Philemon with 
Archippus, and Archippus with Colosse? all which 
he must do before he arrive at his discovery, that it 
was truly said of Onesimus ^' he is one of you.^' 



CHAPTER IX. 
The First Epistle to the Thessalonians. 

No. I. 

It is known to every reader of scripture, that the 
first Epistle to the Thessalonians speaks of the 
coming of Christ in terms which indicate an expecta- 
tion of his speedy appearance : ^^ For this we say 
unto you by the word of the Lord, that we which are 
alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord shall 
not prevent them which are asleep. For the Lord 
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himself shall descend from heaven with a shout^ with 
the voice of the archangel^ and with the trump of 
God ; and the dead in Christ shall rise first ; then we 
which are alive and remain, shall be caught up toge- 
ther with them in the clouds — But ye, brethren, are 
not in darkness, that that day should overtake you 
as a thief" (iv. 15, 16, 17; v. 4). 

Whatever other construction these texts may bear, 
the idea they leave upon the mind of an ordinary 
reader, is that of the author of the epistle looking for 
the day of judgment to take place in his own time, 
or near to it. Now the use which I make of this 
circumstance, is to deduce from it a proof that the 
epistle itself was not the production of a subsequent 
age. Would an impostor have given this expectation 
to St. Paul, after experience had proved it to be erro- 
neous? or would he have put into the apostle^s mouth, 
or, which is the same thing, into writings purporting 
to come from his hand^ expressions, if not necessarily 
conveying, at least easily interpreted to convey, an 
opinion which was then known to be founded in 
mistake ? I state this as an argument to show that 
the epistle was cotemporary with St. Paul, which is 
little less than to show that it actually proceeded 
from his pen. For I question whether any ancient 
forgeries were executed in the life-time of the person 
whose name they bear ; nor was the primitive situa- 
tion of the church likely to give birth to such an 
attempt. 

No. II, 

Our epistle concludes with a direction, that it 
should be publicly read in the church to which it 
was addressed: ^'1 charge you by the Lord, that 
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this epistle be read unto all the holy brethren." The 
existence of this clause in the body of the epistle is 
an evidence of its authenticity ; because to produce 
a letter purporting to have been publicly read in the 
church of Thessalonica, when no such letter in truth 
had been read or heard of in that churchy would be 
to produce an imposture destructive of itself. At 
leasts it seems unlikely that the author of an impos- 
ture would voluntarily, and even officiously, afford a 
handle to so plain an objection. Either the epistle 
was publicly read in the church of Thessalonica 
during St. Paulas life-time, or it was not. If it was, 
no publication could be more authentic, no species of 
notoriety more unquestionable, no method of pre- 
serving the integrity of the copy more secure. If it 
was not, the clause we produce would remain a 
standing condemnation of the forgery, and, one 
would suppose, an invincible impediment to its 
success. 

If we connect this article with the preceding, we 
shall perceive that they combine into one strong 
proof of the genuineness of the epistle. The pre- 
ceding article carries up the date of the epistle to the 
time of St. Paul ; the present article fixes the pub- 
lication of it to the church of Thessalonica. Either 
therefore the church of Thessalonica was imposed 
upon by a false epistle, which in St. Paul's life-time 
they received and read publicly as his, carrying on a 
communication with him all the while, and the 
epistle referring to the continuance of that com- 
munication; or other Christian churches, in the 
same life-time of the apostle, received an epistle pur- 
porting to have been publicly read in the church of 
Thessalonica, which nfevertheless had not been heard 
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of in that dmrch; or lastly^ the oondusioii remains^ 
that the epistle now in our hands is genuine. 

No. m. 

Between our epistle and the history the accord- 
ance in many points is circumstantial and complete. 
The history relates^ that^ after Paul and Silas had 
been beaten with many stripes at Philippic shut up 
in the inner prison^ and their feet made fast in the 
stocks^ as soon as they were discharged from their 
confinement they departed frt)m thence^ and^ when 
they had passed through Amphipolis and Apollonia, 
came to Thessalonica, where Paul opened and alleged 
that Jesus was the Christ (Acts xvi. 23, &c.). The 
epistle written in the name of Paul and Sylvanus 
(Silas), and of Timotheus, who also appears to have 
been along with them at Philippi (vide Phil. No. iv.), 
speaks to the church of Thessalonica thus: ^^Even 
after that we had suffered before, and were shame- 
fully entreated, as ye know, at Philippi, we were bold 
in our Grod to speak unto you the gospel of God with 
much contentions^ (ii. 2). 

The history relates, that after they had been some 
time at Thessalonica, " the Jews who believed not set 
all the city in an uproar, and assaulted the house of 
Jason (where Paul and Silas were), and sought to 
bring them out to the people." Acts xvii. 5. The 
epistle declares, "when we were with you, we told 
you before that we should suffer tribulation ; even as 
it came to pass, and ye know" (iii. 4). 

The history brings Paul and Silas and Timothy 
together at Corinth, soon after the preaching of the 
gospel at Thessalonica: "And when Silas and Timo- 
theus were come from Macedonia (to Corinth), Paul 
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was pressed in the spirit/' Acts xviii. 5. The epistle is 
written in the name of these three persons, who con- 
sequently must have been together at the time, and 
speaks throughout of their ministry at Thessalonica 
as a recent transaction : " We, brethren, being taken 
from you for a short time in presence, not in heart, 
endeavoured the more abimdantly to see your face 
with great desire'* (ii. 17). 

The harmony is indubitable; but the points of 
history in which it consists, are so expressly set forth 
in the narrative, and so directly referred to in the 
epistle, that it becomes necessary for us to show, that 
the facts in one writing were not copied from the 
other. Now amidst some minuter discrepancies, 
which will be noticed below, there is one circimi- 
stance which mixes itself with all the allusions in the 
epistle, but does not appear in the history any where ; 
and that is of a visit which St. Paul had intended to 
pay to the Thessalonians during the time of his 
residing at Corinth: '^Wherefore we would have 
come unto you, even I Paul, once and again, but 
Satan hindered us" (ii. 18). "Night and day pray- 
ing exceedingly that we might see your face, and 
might perfect that which is lacking in your faith. 
Now God himself and our Father, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ, direct our way unto you'' (iii. 10, 11). 
Concerning a design which was not executed, although 
the person himself, who was conscious of his own 
purpose, should make mention in his letters, nothing 
is more probable than that his historian should be 
silent, if not ignorant. The author of the epistle 
could not however have learnt this circumstance 
from the history, for it is not there to be met with ; 
nor, if the historian had drawn his materials from 
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the epistle^ is it likely that he would have passed 
over a circumstance^ which is amongst the most 
obvious and prominent of the facts to be collected 
from that source of information. 

No. IV. 

Chap. iii. 1 — 7: "Wherefore when we could no 
longer forbear, we thought it good to be left at Athens 
alone ; and sent Timotheus, our brother, and minister 
of God, to establish you, and to comfort you con- 
cerning your faith : — ^but now when Timotheus came 
from you unto us, and brought us good tidings of 
your faith and charity, we were comforted over you 
in all our affliction and distress by your faith.^* 

The history relates, that when Paul came out of 
Macedonia to Athens, Silas and Timothy staid behind 
at Beroea : " The brethren sent away Paul to go as it 
were to the sea; but Silas and Timotheus abode there 
still : and they that conducted Paul brought him to 
Athens.^^ Acts xvii. 14?, 15. The history farther 
relates, that after Paul had tarried some time at 
Athens, and had proceeded from thence to Corinth, 
whilst he was exercising his ministry in that city, 
Silas and Timothy came to him from Macedonia 
(Acts xviii. 5). But to reconcile the history with the 
clause in the epistle which makes St. Paul say, ^^ I 
thought it good to be left at Athens alone, and to 
send Timothy unto you," it is necessary to suppose 
that Timothy had come up with St. Paul at Athens ; 
a circumstance which the history does not mention. 
I remark therefore, that, although the history do not 
expressly notice this arrival, yet it contains intima- 
tions which render it extremely probable that the 
fact took place. Firsts as soon as Paul had reached 
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Athens, he sent a message back to Silas and Timothy 
''for to come to him with all speed/' Acts xvii. 15. 
Secondly, his stay at Athens was on purpose that 
they might join him there: "Now whilst Paul 
waited for them at Athens, his spirit was stirred in 
him/' Acts xvii. 16. Tldrdly, his departure from 
Athens does not appear to have been in any sort 
hastened or abrupt. It is said, " after these things/' 
viz. his disputation with the Jews, his conferences 
with the philosophers, his discourse at Areopagus, 
and the gaining of some converts, " he departed from 
Athens and came to Corinth." It is not hinted that 
he quitted Athens before the time that he had in- 
tended to leave it; it is not suggested that he was 
driven from thence, as he was from many cities, by 
tumults or persecutions, or because his life was no 
longer safe. Observe then the particulars which the 
history does notice — ^that Paul had ordered Timothy 
to follow him without delay, that he waited at Athens 
on purpose that Timothy might come up with him, 
that he staid there as long as his own choice led him 
to continue. Laying these circumstances which the 
history does disclose together, it is highly probable 
that Timothy came to the apostle at Athens, a fact 
which the epistle, we have seen, virtually asserts, 
when it makes Paul send Timothy back from Athens 
to Thessalonica. The sending back of Timothy into 
Macedonia accounts also for his not coming to Co- 
rinth till after Paul had been fixed in that city for 
some considerable time. Paul had found out Aquila 
and Priscilla, abode with them and wrought, being 
of the same craft; and reasoned in the synagogue 
every sabbath-day, and persuaded the Jews and the 
Greeks (Acts xviii. 1 — 5). All this passed at Co- 
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rinth before Silas and Timotheus were come firom 
Macedonia (Acts xviii. 5). If this was the first time 
of their coming up with him after their separation at 
Beroea^ there is nothing to account for a delay so 
contrary to what appears from the history itself to 
have been St. Paul's plan and expectation. This is 
a conformity of a peculiar species. The epistle dis- 
closes a fact which is not preserved in the history; 
but which makes what is said in the history more sig- 
nificant^ probable, and consistent. The history bears 
marks of an omission; the epistle by reference fur- 
nishes a circumstance which supplies that omission. 

No. V. 

Chap. ii. 14 : '^ For ye, brethren, became followers 
of the churches of God which in Judea are in Christ 
Jesus ; for ye also have suffered like things of your 
ovm countrymen^ even as they have of the Jews.'' 

To a reader of the Acts of the Apostles, it might 
seem, at first sight, that the persecutions which the 
preachers and converts of Christianity imderwent, 
were suffered at the hands of their old adversaries 
the Jews. But if we attend careftdly to the accounts 
there delivered, we shall observe, that, though the 
opposition made to the gospel usually originated from 
the enmity of the Jews, yet in almost all places the 
Jews went about to accomplish their purpose, by 
stirring up the Gentile inhabitants against their con- 
verted countrymen. Out of Judea they had not 
power to do much mischief in any other way. This 
was the cage at Thessalonica in particular : '^ The Jews 
which believed not, moved with envy, set all the city 
in an uproar." Acts xvii. 5. It was the same a 
short time afterwards at Beroea : ^' When the Jews 
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of Thessalonica had knowledge that the word of God 
was preached of Paul at Beroea, they came thither 
also^ and stirred up the people." Acts xvii. 13. 
And before this our apostle had met with a like 
species of persecution, in his progress through the 
lesser Asia : In every city " the unbelieving Jews 
stirred up the Gentiles, and made their minds evil 
aflfected against the brethren." Acts xiv. 2. The 
epistle therefore represents the case accurately as 
the history states it. It was the Jews always who 
set on foot the persecutions against the apostles and 
their followers. He speaks truly therefore of them, 
when he says in this epistle, " they both killed the 
Lord Jesus and their own prophets, and have perse- 
cuted us — forbidding us to speak unto the Gentiles " 
(ii. 15, 16). But out of Judea it was at the hands 
of the Gentiles, it was '^ of their own coimtrymen," 
that the injuries they underwent were immediately 
sustained : " Ye have suflFered like thiogs of your 
own countrymen, even as they have of the Jews." 

No. VI. 

The apparent discrepancies between our epistle and 
the history, though of magnitude sufficient to repel 
the imputation of confederacy or transcription (in 
which view they form a part of our argument), are 
neither numerous, nor very difficult to reconcile. 

One of these may be observed in the ninth and 
tenth verses of the second chapter : '^ For ye remem- 
ber, brethren, our labour and travail ; for labouring 
night and day, because we would not be chargeable 
unto any of you, we preached unto you the gospel 
of God. Ye are witnesses, and God also, how holily 
and justly and unblameably we behaved ourselves 
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among you that believe." A person who reads this 
passage is naturally led by it to suppose, that the 
writer had dwelt at Thessalonica for some considerable 
time ; yet of St. Paulas ministry in that city, the 
history gives no other account than the following: 
" that he came to Thessalonica, where was a syna- 
gogue of the Jews; that, as his maimer was, he 
went in unto them, and three sabbath-days reasoned 
with them out of the scriptures ; that some of them 
believed and consorted with Paul and Silas." The 
history then proceeds to tell us, that the Jews which 
believed not set the city in an uproar, and assaulted 
the house of Jason, where Paul and his companions 
lodged; that the consequence of this outrage was, 
that " the brethren immediately sent away Paul and 
Silas by night unto Beroea." Acts xvii. 1 — 10. 
Prom the mention of his preaching three sabbath- 
days in the Jewish synagogue, and from the want of 
any farther specification of his ministry, it has usually 
been taken for granted that Paul did not continue at 
Thessalonica more than three weeks. This, however, 
is inferred without necessity. It appears to have 
been St. Paulas practice, in almost every place that 
he came to, upon his first arrival to repair to the 
synagogue. He thought himself bound to propose 
the gospel to the Jews first, agreeably to what he 
declared at Antioch in Pisidia; '^it was necessary 
that the word of Grod should first have been spoken 
to you." Acts xiii. 46. If the Jews rejected his 
ministry, he quitted the synagogue, and betook him- 
self to a Gentile audience. At Corinth, upon his 
first coming thither, he reasoned in the synagogue 
every sabbath ; '' but when the Jews opposed them- 
selves, and blasphemed, he departed thence," expressly 
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telling them, ''from hencefortli I will go mito the 
Gentiles ; and he remained in that city a year and 
six months/' Acts xviii. 6 — 11. At Ephesus, in 
like manner, for the space of three months he went 
into the synagogue ; but, '' when divers were hardened 
and believed not, but spake evil of that way, he de- 
parted from them and separated the disciples, dis- 
puting daily in the school of one Tyrannus ; and this 
continued by the space of two years." Acts xix. 9, 
10. Upon inspecting the history, I see nothing in 
it which negatives the supposition, that St. Paul 
pursued the same plan at Thessalonica which he 
adopted in other places ; and that, though he resorted 
to the synagogue only three sabbath-days, yet he 
remained in the city, and in the exercise of his 
ministry amongst the Gentile citizens, much longer ; 
and until the success of his preaching had provoked 
the Jews to excite the tumult and insurrection by 
which he was driven away. 

Another seeming discrepancy is found in the ninth 
verse of the first chapter of the epistle : '' For they 
themselves show of us what manner of entering in 
we had unto you, and how ye turned to God from 
idols to serve the living and true God.'' This text 
contains an assertion, that, by means of St. Paul's 
ministry at Thessalonica, many idolatrous Gentiles 
had been brought over to Christianity. Yet the 
history, in describing the eflfects of that ministry, 
only says, that " some of the Jews believed, and of 
the devout Greeks a great multitude, and of the 
chief women not a few " (xvii.4). The devout Greeks 
were those who already worshipped the one true 
God ; and therefore could not be said, by embracing 
Christianity, " to be turned to God from idols." 
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This is the difl&culty. The answer may be assisted 
by the following observations. The Alexandrian and 
Cambridge manuscripts read (for r&v ae^ofievtov eW^- 
voDV 7r\rj0o<; ttoXv) t&v ae^ofievcov /cat iXKijvcov wkrjOty; 
TToXif, In which reading they are also confirmed 
by the Vulgate Latin. And this reading is in my 
opinion strongly supported by the considerations, 
firsts that oi ae/Sofiipoc alone, i. e. without eXXrfve;, is 
used in this sense in this same chapter, Paul being 
come to Athens, SceXiyero ev rri awcuyaiyyy T049 lov- 
Bdcoi<; KoX Tot9 <r€fiofjb€voc<;' secondly, that <T€/36fi€Pov 
and eXA.171/69 no where come together. The expression 
is redundant. The oi aefiofievot must be eXXrjve;. 
Thirdly, that the koI is much more likely to have 
been left out incuri& maniis than to have been put in. 
Or, after all, if we be not allowed to change the 
present reading, which is undoubtedly retained by a 
great plurality of copies, may not the passage in the 
history be considered as describing only the effects 
of St. Paul's discourses during the three sabbath-days 
in which he preached in the synagogue ? and may it 
not be true, as we have remarked above, that his 
application to the Gentiles at large, and his success 
amongst them, was posterior to this ? 



CHAPTER X. 

TTie Second Epistle to the Thessalonians. 

No. I. 

It may seem odd to allege obscurity itself as an 
argument, or to draw a proof in favour of a writing 
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from that which is usually considered as the principal 
defect in its composition. The present epistle^ however, 
furnishes a passage^ hitherto unexplained^ and probably 
inexplicable by us, the existence of which, under the 
darkness and difficulties that attend it, can only be 
accoimted for upon the supposition of the epistle 
being genuine; and upon that supposition is accounted 
for with great ease. The passage which I allude to is 
found in the second chapter, ver . 3 — 8 : '^ that day shall 
not come, except there come a falling away first, and 
that man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition, who 
opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called 
God, or that is worshipped ; so that he as Grod sitteth 
in the temple of God, showing himself that he is God. 
Remember ye not, that when I was yet with you I 
TOLD YOU THESE THINGS ? And uow ye know what 
withholdeth, that he might be revealed in his time ; for 
the mystery of iniquity doth already work, only he 
that now letteth will let, until he be taken out of the 
way; and then shall that wicked be revealed, whom 
the Lord shall consume with the spirit of his mouth, 
and shall destroy with the brightness of his coming.*' 
It were superfluous to prove, because it is in vain to 
deny, that this passage is involved in great obscurity, 
more especially the clauses distinguished by italics. 
Now the observation I have to oflfer is foimded upon 
this, that the passage expressly refers to a conversa- 
tion which the author had previously holden with the 
Thessalonians upon the same subject: "Remember 
ye not, that when I was yet with you / told you these 
things ? And now ye know what withholdeth.^' If such 
conversation actually passed ; if, whilst he was yet 
with them, "he told them those things,^' then it 
follows that the epistle is authentic. And of the 
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reality of this conversation it appears to be a proof^ 
that what is said in the epistle might be understood 
by those who had been present to such conversation, 
and yet be incapable of being explabied by any other. 
No man writes nnintelligibly on pnrpose. But it 
may easily happen^ that a part of a letter which 
relates to a subject upon which the parties had con- 
versed together before, which refers to what had been 
before said, which is in truth a portion or continua- 
tion of a former discourse, may be utterly without 
meaning to a stranger, who should pick up the letter 
upon the road, and yet be perfectly clear to the per- 
son to whom it is directed, and with whom the pre- 
vious communication had passed. And if, in a lett^ 
which thus accidentally fell into my hands, I found a 
passage expressly referring to a former conversation, 
and difficult to be explained without knowing that 
conversation, I should consider this very difficulty as 
a proof that the conversation had actually passed, 
and consequently that the letter contained the real 
correspondence of real persons. 

No. II. 

Chap. iii. 8 : '^ Neither did we eat any man's bread 
for nought, but wrought with labour and travail 
night and day, that we might not be chargeable 
to any of you: not because we have not power, 
but to make ourselves an ensample unto you to fol- 
low us," 

In a letter, purporting to have been written to 
another of the Macedonic churches, we jGbad the fol- 
lowing declaration : — 

'^ Now ye, Philippians, know also that in the begin- 
ning of the gospel, when I departed from Macedonia, 
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no church communicated with me as conceminff ffwing 
and receiving, but ye onlyJ' 

The conformity between these two passages is 
strong and plain. They confine the transaction to 
the same period. The Epistle to the Philippians 
refers to what passed "in the beginning of the 
gospel/' that is to say^ daring the first preaching of 
the gospel on that side of the ^gean sea. The 
Epistle to the Thessalonians speaks of the apostle's 
conduct in that city upon ''his first entrance in unto 
them/' which the history informs us was in the course 
of his first visit to the peninsula of Greece. 

As St, Paul tells the Philippians, " that no church 
communicated with him, as concerning giving and 
receiving, but they only/' he could not, consistently 
with the truth of this declaration, have received any 
thing from the neighbouring church of Thessalonica. 
What thus appears by general implication in an 
epistle to another church, when he writes to the 
Thessalonians themselves is noticed expressly and 
particularly : " neither did we eat any man's bread 
for nought, but wrought night and day, that we might 
not be chargeable to any of you." 

The texts here cited ferther also exhibit a mark of 
conformity with what St. Paul is made to say of him- 
self in the Acts of the Apostles. The apostle not 
only reminds the Thessalonians that he had not been 
chargeable to any of them, but he states likewise the 
motive which dictated this reserve ; '' not because we 
have not power, but to make ourselves an ensample 
unto you to follow us" (iii. 9). This conduct, and 
what is much more precise, the end which he had in 
view by it, was the very same as that which the 
history attributes to St. Paul in a discourse, which it 
K 2 
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represents him to have addressed to the elders of the 
church of Ephesus : '^ Yea, ye yourselves also know 
that these hands have ministered unto my neces- 
sities, and to them that were with me. I have 
showed you all things, how t?iat so labouring ye ought 
to support the weak J* Acts xx. 34. The sentiment 
in the epistle and in the speech is in both parts of it 
so much alike, and yet the words which convey it 
show so little of imitation or even of resemblance, 
that the agreement cannot well be explained without 
supposing the speech and the letter to have really 
proceeded from the same person. 

No. III. 

Our reader remembers the passage in the first 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, in which St. Paul spoke 
of the coming of Christ : " This we say unto you by 
the word of the Lord, that we which are alive, and 
remain unto the coming of the Lord, shall not pre- 
vent them which are asleep ; for the Lord himself 
shall descend from heaven, and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first ; then we which are alive and remain, 
shall be caught up together with them in the clouds, 
and so shall we be ever with the Lord. — But ye, 
brethren, are not in darkness, that that day should 
overtake you as a thief" 1 Thess. iv. 15 — 17, and 
V. 4. It should seem that the Thessalonians, or some 
however amongst them, had from this passage con- 
ceived an opinion (and that not very imnaturally) 
that the coming of Christ was to take place instantly, 
OTL ivioTTjKev ;* and that this persuasion had produced, 

• "Oti iv4(rrrjK€y, nempe hoc anno, says Grotius, ivifrrriKev hie 
dicitnr de re prsesenti, ut Rom. viii. 38. 1 Cor. iii. 22. Gal. i. 4. Heb. 
ix.9. 
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as it well might, much agitation in the church. The 
apostle therefore, now writes, amongst other pur- 
poses, to quiet tins alarm, and to rectify the miscon- 
struction that had been put upon his words : ''Now 
we beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and by our gathering together imto him, 
that ye be not soon shaken in mind, or be troubled, 
neither by spirit nor by word, nm by letter, as from us, 
as that the day of Christ is at hand (ii. 1, 2)/' If the 
allusion which we contend for be admitted, namely, 
if it be admitted that the passage in the second 
epistle relates to the passage in the first, it amoimts 
to a considerable proof of the genuineness of both 
epistles. I have no conception, because I know no 
example, of such a device in a forgery, as first to 
frame an ambiguous passage in a letter, then to 
represent the persons to whom the letter is addressed 
as mistaking the meaning of the passage, and lastly 
to write a second letter in order to correct this 
mistake. 

I have said that this argument arises out of the 
text, if the allusion be admitted ; for I am not igno- 
rant that many expositors imderstand the passage in 
the second epistle, as referring to some forged letters, 
which had been produced in St. Paulas name, and in 
which the apostle had been made to say that the 
coming of Christ was then at hand. In defence, 
however, of the explanation which we propose, the 
reader is desired to observe — 

!• The strong fact, that there exists a passage in 
the first epistle, to which that in the second is capable 
of being referred, L e. which accounts for the error 
the writer is solicitous to remove. Had no other 
epistle than the second been extant, and had it under 
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these circiimstances come to be considered^ whel^er 
the text before us related to a foiled epistle or to 
some misconstruction of a true one, many conjectures 
and many probabilities might hare been admitted in 
the enquiry^ which can have little weight, when an 
epistle is produced, containing the yery sort of passage 
we were seeking, that is, a passage liable to the mis- 
interpretation which the apostle protests against. 

2. That the clause which introduces the passage in 
the second epistle bears a particular affinity to what 
is found in the passage cited from the first epistle. 
The clause is this : " We beseeeh you, brethren, by 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and by our 
gathering together unto him.'* Now in the first epistle 
the description of the coming of Christ is accom- 
panied with the mention of this very circumstance of 
his saints being collected round him. "The Lord 
himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with 
the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of 
God, and the dead in Christ shall rise first ; then we 
which are alive and remain shall be caught up to- 
gether with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in 
the air/' 1 Thess. iv. 16, 17. This I suppose to be 
the " gathering together unto him '* intended in the 
second epistle ; and that the author, when he used 
these words, retained in his thoughts what he had 
written on the subject before. 

3. The second epistle is written in the joint name 
of Paul, Sylvanus, and Timotheus, and it cautions 
the Thessalonians against being misled "by letter as 
from us'' (ek Bl fi^v). Do not these words "Si 
rjfjuov'* appropriate the reference to some writing 
which bore the name of these three teachers ? Now 
this circumstance, which is a very close one, belongs 
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to the epistle at present in our hands ; for the epistle 
which we call the first Epistle to the Thessalonians 
contains these names in its superscription. 

4. The words in the original^ as £ear as they are 
material to be stated, are these : " eh to firf Tax<^ 
a-dKevdrfVCU v^m^ airo rov v(m, fii^re OpoeurOcih /^^T€ 
Bik irvevfAara:, iirgre hik X070V, /iiyre hC eTrujToKrj^, 
w BC '^fi&v, €09 OTi ivi<mjK€v 17 fifikpa rov Xpurrov^ 
Under the weight of the preceding observations may 
not the words /aittc StA Xoyov, ^rjre hi eirurroKrjfi, o)^ 
Bl rj^v be construed to signify quasi nos quid tale aut 
dixerimus aut scripserimus^* intimating that their 
words had been mistaken, and that they had in truth 
said or written no such thing. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The First Epistle to Timothy. 

Prom the third verse of the first chapter, '^ as I 
besought thee to abide still at Ephesus when I went 

* Should a contrary interpretatioii be preferred, I do not think that 
it implies the conclusion that a false epistle had then been published 
in the apostle's name. It will completely satisQ^ the allusion in the 
text to allow, that some one or other at Thessalonica had pretended 
to have been told by St. Paul and his companions, or to have seen a 
letter from them in which they had said, that the day of Christ was 
at hand. In like manner as Acts xv. 1, 24, it is recorded that some 
had pretended to hare received instructions from the church of Jeru- 
salem, which had not been reoeired ** to whom they gave no such 
commandment." And thus Dr. Benson interpreted the passage /i^rc 

fl/i&rt ** nor be dismayed by any rerelation, or discourse, or epistle, 
which any one shall pretend to have heard or received from ua.*' 
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into Macedonia/' it is evident that this epistle was 
written soon after St. Paul had gone to Macedonia 
from Ephesus. Dr. Benson fixes its date to the time 
of St. Paul's journey, recorded in the beginning of 
the twentieth chapter of the Acts : " And after the 
uproar (excited by Demetrius at Ephesus) was ceased, 
Paul called unto him the disciples, and embraced 
them, and departed for to go into Macedonia." And 
in this opinion Dr. Benson is followed by Michaelis, 
as he was preceded by the greater part of the com- 
mentators who have considered the question. There 
is, however, one objection to the hypothesis, which 
these learned men appear to me to have overlooked ; 
and it is no other than this, that the superscription 
of the second Epistle to the Corinthians seems to 
prove, that at the time St. Paul is supposed by them 
to have written this epistle to Timothy, Timothy in 
truth was with St. Paul in Macedonia. Paul, as it is 
related in the Acts, left Ephesus "for to go into 
Macedonia." When he had got into Macedonia he 
wrote his second Epistle to the Corinthians. Con- 
cerning this point there exists little variety of opinion. 
It is plainly indicated by the contents of the epistle. 
It is also strongly implied that the epistle was written 
soon after the apostle's arrival in Macedonia ; for he 
begins his letter by a train of reflection, referring to 
his persecutions in Asia as to recent transactions, as 
to dangers from which he had lately been delivered. 
But in the salutation with which the epistle opens 
Timothy is joined mth St, Paul, and consequently 
could not at that time be " left behind at Ephesus." 
And as to the only solution of the difficulty which 
can be thought of, viz., that Timothy, though he was 
left behind at Ephesus upon St. Paul's departure 
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from Asia^ yet might follow Mm so soon after, as to 
come up with the apostle in Macedonia, before he 
wrote his Epistle to the Corinthians ; that supposition 
is inconsistent with the terms and tenor of the epistle 
throughout. For the writer speaks uniformly of his 
intention to return to Timothy at Ephesus, and not 
of his expecting Timothy to come to him in Mace- 
donia : " These things write I imto thee, hoping to 
come unto thee shortly ; but if I tarry long, that thou 
mayest know how thou oughtest to behave thyself *' 
(chap. iii. 14, 15). '^ Till I come, give attendance to 
reading, to exhortation, to doctrine '* (iv. 13). 

Since, therefore, the leaving of Timothy behind at 
Ephesus, when Paul went into Macedonia, suits not 
with any journey ;into Macedonia recorded in the 
Acts, I concur with Bishop Pearson in placing the 
date of this epistle, and the journey referred to in it, 
at a period subsequent to St. Paulas first imprisonment 
at Rome, and consequently subsequent to the era, up 
to which the Acts of the Apostles brings his history. 
The only diflSculty which attends our opinion is, that 
St. Paul must, according to us, have come to Ephesus 
after his liberation at Rome, contrary as it should 
seem to what he foretold to the Ephesian elders, 
" that they should see his face no more.^' And it is 
to save the infallibility of this prediction, and for no 
other reason of weight, that an earlier date is assigned 
to this epistle. The prediction itself however, when 
considered in connection with the circumstances under 
which it was delivered, does not seem to demand so 
much anxiety. The words in question are found in 
the twenty-ftfth verse of the twentieth chapter of the 
Acts : " And now behold, I know that ye aU, among 
whom I have gone preaching the kingdom of God, 
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shall see my face no more/' In the twenty-second 
and twenty-third verses of the same chapter^ t . e. two 
verses before^ the apostle makes this declaration : 
^'And now behold^ I go bound in the spirit unto 
* Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall befall 
me there ; save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in 
every city, saying, that bonds and afflictions abide 
me." This "witnessing of the Holy Ghost" was 
undoubtedly prophetic and supernatural. But it 
went no farther than to foretell that bonds and afflic- 
tions awaited him. And I can very well conceive, 
that this might be all which was communicated to 
the apostle by extraordinary revelation, and that the 
rest was the conclusion of his own mind, the despond- 
ing inference which he drew from strong and re- 
peated intimations of approaching danger. And the 
expression " I know," which St. Paul here uses, 
does not perhaps, when applied to future events 
aflfecting himself, convey an assertion so positive and 
absolute as we may at first sight apprehend. In the 
first chapter of the Epistle to the Fhilippians and 
the twenty-fifth verse, ^' I know," says he, '' that I 
shall abide and continue with you all for your joy 
and furtherance of faith." Notwithstanding thk 
strong declaration, in the second chapter and twenty- 
third verse of this same epistle, and speaking also of 
the very same event, he is content to use a language 
of some doubt and uncertainty : " Him therefore I 
hope to send presently, so soon as I shall see how it 
vnll go with me ; but / trust in the Lord that I also 
myself shall come shortly." And a few verses pre- 
ceding these, he not only seems to doubt of his safety, 
but almost to despair ; to contemplate the possibility 
at least of his condemnation and martyrdom : '^ Yea, 
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and if I be offered upon the sacrifice and service of 
your faith^ I joy and rejoice with you all.'' 

No. I. 

But can we show that St. Paul visited Ephesus 
after his liberation at Borne? or rather, can we col- 
lect any hints from his other letters which make it 
probable that he did ? If we can, then we have a 
coincidence. If we cannot, we have only an unau- 
thorised supposition, to which the exigency of the 
case compels us to resort. Now, for this purpose, 
let us examine the Epistle to the Philippians and the 
Epistle to Philemon. These two epistles purport to 
be written whilst St. Paul was yet a prisoner at Bome. 
To the Philippians he writes as follows : " I trust 
in the Lord that I also myself shall come shortly .'' 
To Philemon, who was a Colossian, he gives this 
direction : ^' But withal, prepare me also a lodging, 
for I trust that through your prayers I shall be given 
unto you.'' An inspection of the map will show us 
that Colosse was a city of the Lesser Asia, lying 
eastward, and at no great distance from Ephesus. 
PhiUppi was on the other, i. e., the western side of 
the iBgean sea. If the apostle executed his purpose ; 
if, in pursuance of the intention expressed in his 
letter to Philemon, he came to Colosse soon after he 
was set at liberty at Bome, it is very improbable that 
he would omit to visit Ephesus, which lay so near to 
it, and where he had spent three years of his ministry. 
As he was also under a promise to the church of 
Philippi to see them " shortly ;" if he passed from 
Colosse to Philippi, or from Philippi to Colosse, he 
could hardly avoid taking Ephesus in his way. 
K 6 
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No. II. 

Chap. V. 9. '^ Let not a widow be taken into the 
number under threescore years old/^ 

This accords with the account delivered in the 
sixth chapter of the Acts : " And in those days, 
when the number of the disciples was multiplied, 
there arose a murmuring of the Grecians against the 
Hebrews, became their widows were neglected in the 
daily ministration.^' It appears that, from the first 
formation of the Christian church, provision was 
made out of the public funds of the society for the 
indigent widows who belonged to it. The history, we 
have seen, distinctly records the existence of such an 
institution at Jerusalem, a few years after our Lord's 
ascension ; and is led to the mention of it very inci- 
dentally, viz., by a dispute, of which it was the occa- 
sion, and which produced important consequences to 
the Christian community. The epistle, without beiag 
suspected of borrowing from the history, refers, 
briefly indeed, but decisively, to a similar establish- 
ment, subsisting some years afterwards at Ephesus. 
This agreement indicates that both writings were 
founded upon real circumstances. 

But, in this article, the material thing to be noticed 
is the mode of expression : ^^ Let not a widow be 
taken into the number.^' No previous account or 
explanation is given, to which these words, ^^into the 
number," can refer ; but the direction comes concisely 
and unpreparedly : " Let not a widow be taken into 
the number .'' Now this is the way in which a man 
writes, who is conscious that he is writing to persons 
already acquainted with the subject of his letter ; 
and who, he knows, will readily apprehend and apply 
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what he says by virtue of their being so acquainted : 
but it is not the way in which a man writes upon any 
other occasion ; and least of all^ in which a man 
would draw up a feigned letter, or introduce a suppo- 
sitious fact.* 

No. III. 

Chap. iii. 2, 3. " A bishop must be blameless^ the 
husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, of good beha- 
viour, given to hospitality, apt to teach ; not given 
to wine, no striker, not greedy of filthy lucre, but 

♦ It is not altogether unconnected with our general purpose to 
remark, in the passage before us, the selection and reserve which St. 
Paul reconunends to the governors of the church of Ephesus, in the 
bestowing relief upon the poor, because it refutes a calumny which 
has been insinuated, that the liberality of the first Christians was an 
artifice to catch converts ; or one of the temptations, however, by 
which the idle and mendicant were drawn into this society : '* Let 
not a widow be taken into the number under threescore years old, 
having been the wife of one man, well reported of for her good 
works ; if she have brought up children, if she have lodged strangers, 
if she have washed the saints' feet, if she have relieved the afflicted, if 
she have diligently followed every good work : but the younger widows 
refuse '* (v. 9, 10, 1 1). And, in another place {yer. 16), " If any man 
or woman that believeth have widows, let them relieve them, and let 
not the church be charged, that it may relieve them that are widows in- 
deed." And to the same effect, or rather more to our present purpose, 
the Apostle writes in his second Epistle to the Thessalonians (iii. 10) : 
•* Even when we were with you, this we commanded you, that if any 
would not work, neither should he eat," i. e. at the public expense ; 
" for we hear that there are some which walk among you disorderly, 
working not at all, but are busy-bodies : now them that are such, we 
command and exhort, by our Lord Jesus Christ, that with quietness 
they work, and eat their own bread." Could a designing or dissolute 
poor take advantage of bounty regulated with so much caution ? or 
could the mind which dictated these sober and prudent directions be 
influenced in his recommendations of public charity by any other 
than the properest motives of beneficence ? 
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patient, not a brawler^ not covetous ; one that ruleth 
well Ms own house." 

'^ No striker:'' That is the article which I single 
out from the collection as evincing the antiquity at 
leasts if not the genuineness^ of the epistle, because 
it is an article which no man would have made the 
subject of caution who lived in an advanced era of 
the church. It agreed with the infancy of the society, 
and with no other state of it. After the government 
of the church had acquired the dignified form which 
it soon and naturally assumed, this injunction could 
have no place. Would a person who lived under a 
hierarchy, such as the Christian hierarchy became 
when it had settled into a regular establishment, have 
thought it necessary to prescribe concerning the qua- 
lilBcation of a bishop, " that he should be no striker ?^' 
And this injunction would be equally alien from the 
imagination of the writer, whether he wrote in his 
own character, or personated that of an apostle. 

No. IV. 

Chap. V. 23. ^^ Drink no longer water, but use a 
little wine for thy stomach's sake, and thine often 
infirmities/^ 

Imagine an impostor sitting down to forge an 
epistle in the name of St. Paul. Is it credible that 
it should come into his head to give such a direction 
as this ; so remote from every thing of doctrine or 
discipline, every thing of public concern to the reU- 
gion or the church, or to any sect, order, or party in 
it, and from every purpose with which such an epistle 
could be written ? It seems to me that nothing but 
reality, that is, the real valetudinary situation of a 
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real person, could have suggested a thought of so 
domestic a nature. 

But if the peculiarity of the advice be observable, 
the place in which it stands is more so. The context 
is this : " Lay hands suddenly on no man, neither be 
partaker of other men^s sins ; keep thyself pure ; 
drink no longer water, but use a little wine for thy 
stomach's sake, and thine often infirmities : some 
men^s sins are open beforehand, going before to judg- 
ment ; and some men they follow after .^^ The direc- 
tion to Timothy about his diet stands between two 
sentences, as wide from the subject as possible. The 
train of thought seems to be broken to let it in. Now 
when does this happen? It happens when a man 
writes as he remembers; when he puts down an 
article that occurs the moment it occurs, lest he should 
afterwards foi^et it. Of this the passage before us 
bears strongly the appearance. In actual letters, in 
the negligence of a real correspondence, examples of 
this kind frequently take place ; seldom I believe in 
any other production. For the moment a man regards 
what he writes as a composition, which the author of 
a forgery would, of all others, be the first to do, 
notions ^f order, in the arrangement and succession 
of his thoughts, present themselves to his judgment, 
and guide his pen. 

No. V. 

Chap. i. 15, 16. " This is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners, of whom I am chief. 
Howbeit, for this cause I obtained mercy, that in me 
first Jesus Christ might shew forth all long-suffering. 
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for a pattern to tliem whicli should hereafter believe 
in him to life everlasting/* 

What was the mercy which St. Paul here com- 
memorates^ and what was the crime of which he 
accuses himself^ is apparent irom the verses imme- 
diately preceding : ^^ I thank Christ Jesus ; our Lord^ 
who hath enabled me, for that he counted me faith- 
fill, putting me into the ministry ; who was before a 
blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious ; but I ob- 
tained mercy, because I did it ignorantly in unbelief 
(i. 12, 13). The whole quotation plainly refers to 
St. Paulas original enmity to the Christian name, the 
interposition of Providence in his conversion, and his 
subsequent designation to the ministry of the gospel ; 
and by this reference affirms indeed the substance of 
the apostle's history delivered in the Acts. But what 
in the passage strikes my mind most powerfully, is 
the observation that is raised out of the fact : ^' For 
this cause I obtained mercy, that in me first Jesus 
Christ might show forth all long-sufFering,for a pattern 
to them which should hereafter believe on him to 
life everlasting/^ It is a just and solemn reflection, 
springing from the circimistances of the author's con- 
version, or rather from the impression which that 
great event had left upon his memory. It will be said, 
perhaps, that an impostor, acquainted with St. Paul's 
history, may have put such a sentiment into his 
mouth; or, what is the same thing, into a letter drawn 
up in his name. But where, we may ask, is such an 
impostor to be found? The piety, the truth, the 
benevolence of the thought ought to protect it from 
this imputation. For, though we should allow that 
one of the great masters of the ancient tragedy could 
have given to his scene a sentiment as virtuous and 
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as elevated as this is, and, at the same time, as appro- 
priate, and as well suited to the particular situation 
of the person who delivers it ; yet whoever is conver- 
sant in these enquiries will acknowledge, that to do 
this in a fictitious production is beyond the reach of 
the understandings which have been employed upon 
any fabrications that have come down to us under 
Christian names. 



CHAPTER XII. 
The Second Epistle to Timothy. 

No. I. 

It was the uniform tradition of the primitive church, 
that St. Paul visited Borne twice, and twice there 
sufiered imprisonment ; and that he was put to death 
at Borne at the conclusion of his second imprison- 
ment. This opinion concerning St. Paul's two jour- 
neys to Bome, is confirmed by a great variety of 
hints and allusions in the epistle before us, compared 
with what fell from the apostle^s pen in other letters 
purporting to have been written from Bome. That 
our present epistle was written whilst St. Paul was a 
pHsoneVy is distinctly intimated by the eighth verse of 
the first chapter : " Be not thou therefore ashamed of 
the testimony of our Lord, nor of me his prisoner." 
And whilst he was a prisoner at Rome, by the six- 
teenth and seventeenth verses of the same chapter : 
'^The Lord give mercy unto the house of Onesi- 
phorus ; for he oft refreshed me, and was not ashamed 
of my chain : but when he was in Bome he sought 
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me out very diligently^ and found me.'' Since it 
appears from the former quotation that St, Paul wrote 
this epistle in confinement^ it will hardly admit of 
doubt that the word chain, in the latter quotation^ 
refers to that confinement ; the chain by which he 
was the» bound, the custody in which he was then 
kept. And if the word chain designate the author s 
confinement at the time of writing the epistle, the 
next words determine it to have been written from 
Home : ^^ He was not ashamed of my chain ; but when 
he was in Rome he sought me out very diligently/' 
Now that it was not written during the apostle's first 
imprisonment at Rome, or during the same imprison- 
ment in which the Epistles to the Ephesians, the 
Colossians, the Philippians, and Philemon, were 
written, may be gathered, with considerable evidence, 
from a comparison of these several epistles with the 
present. 

I. In the former epistles the author confidently 
looked forward to his liberation from confinement, 
and his speedy departure from Home. He tells the 
PhiUppians (ii. 24), " I trust in the Lord that I also 
myself shall come shortly." Philemon he bids to 
prepare for him a lodging; "for I trust," says he, 
'^that through your prayers, I shall be given unto 
you" (ver. 22). In the epistle before us he holds a 
language extremely different : '^ I am now ready to 
be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. 
I have fought a good fight ; I have finished my course ; 
I have kept the faith : henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, shall give me at that day" (iv. 
6—8). 

II. When the former epistles were written from 
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Rome^ Timothy was with St. Paul ; and is joined with 
him in writing to the Colossians^ the Philippians^ and 
to Philemon. The present epistle impUes that he was 
absent. 

III. In the former epistles Demas was with St. 
Paul at Home : ^^ Luke^ the beloved physician^ and 
Demas^ greet you.'' In the epistle now before us : 
" Demas hath forsaken him^ having loved this present 
worlds and is gone to Thessalonica.'' 

IV. In the former epistle, Mark was with St. Paul, 
and joins in saluting the Colossians. In the present 
epistle, Timothy is ordered to ^' bring him with 
him, for he is profitable to me for the ministry ** 
(iv. 11). 

The ease of Timothy and of Mark might be very 
well accounted for, by supposing the present epistle 
to have been written before the others; so that 
Timothy, who is here exhorted ^^ to come shcortly unto 
him'' (iv. 9), might have arrived, and that Mark, 
"whom he was to bring with him" (iv. 11), might 
have also reached Rome in sufficient time to have 
been with St. Paul when the four epistles were 
written : but then such supposition is inconsistent with 
what is said of Demas, by which the posteriority of this 
to the other epistles is strongly indicated ; for in the 
other epistles Demas was with St. Paul, in the present 
he hath " forsaken him, and is gone to Thessalonica." 
The opposition also of sentiment, with respect to the 
event of the persecution, is hardly reconcileable to the 
same imprisonment. 

The two following considerations, which were first 
suggested upon this question by Ludovicus Capellus, 
are still more conclusive : — 

1, In the twentieth verse of the fourth chapter, St. 
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Paul informs Timothy ^'that Erastus abode at 
Corinth/* "Epaaro^ cfiei^vev iv Koplv0<p. The form of 
expression implies, that Erastus had staid behind at 
Corinth, when St. Paul left it. But this could not be 
meant of any journey from Corinth which St. Paul 
took prior to his first imprisonment at Rome; for 
when Paul departed from Corinth, as related in the 
twentieth chapter of the Acts, Timothy was with 
him: and this was the last time the apostle left 
Corinth before his coming to Rome ; because he left 
it to proceed on his way to Jerusalem, soon after his 
amval at which place he was taken into custody, and 
continued in that custody till he was carried to 
Caesar's tribunal. There could be no need therefore 
to inform Timothy that ^^ Erastus staid behind at 
Corinth " upon this occasion, because, if the fact was 
so, it must have been known to Timothy who was 
present, as well as to St. PauL 

2. In the same verse our epistle also states the 
following article : " Trophimus have I left at Miletus 
sick.^' When St. Paul passed through Miletus on 
his way to Jerusalem, as related Acts xx., Trophimus 
was not left behind, but accompanied him to that 
city. He was indeed the occasion of the uproar at 
Jerusalem, in consequence of which St. Paul was 
apprehended; for ^Hhey had seen," says the his- 
torian, ^^ before with him in the city, Trophimus an 
Ephesian, whom they supposed that Paul had brought 
into the temple.^^ This was evidently the last time 
of Paul's being at Miletus before his first imprison- 
ment ; for, as hath been said, after his apprehension 
at Jerusalem, he remained in custody till he was sent 
to Rome. 

In these two articles we have a journey referred to. 
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which must have taken place subsequent to the con- 
clusion of St. Luke's history, and of course after St. 
Paul's liberation from his first imprisonment. The 
epistle, therefore, which contains this reference, since 
it appears from other parts of it to have been written 
whilst St. Paul was a prisoner at Rome, proves that 
he had returned to that city again, and undergone 
there a second imprisonment. 

I do not produce these particulars for the sake of 
the support which they lend to the testimony of the 
fathers concerning St. Paul's second imprisonment, 
but to remark their consistency and agreement with 
one another. They are all resolvable into one suppo- 
sition : and although the supposition itself be in some 
sort only negative, viz., that the epistle was not 
written during St. Paul's first residence at Rome, but 
in some future imprisonment in that city ; yet is the 
consistency not less worthy of observation ; for the 
epistle touches upon names and circumstances con- 
nected with the date and with the history of the first 
imprisonment, and mentioned in letters written during 
that imprisonment, and so touches upon them, as to 
leave what is said of one consistent with what is said 
of others, and consistent also with what is said of 
them in different epistles. Had one of these circum- 
stances been so described, as to have fixed the date of 
the epistle to the first imprisonment, it woidd have 
involved the rest in contradiction. And when the 
number and particularity of the articles which have 
been brought together under this head are consi- 
dered ; and when it is considered also, that the com- 
parisons we have formed amongst them, were in all 
probability neither provided for, nor thought of, by 
the writer of the epistle, it will be deemed something 
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very like the effect of truths that no invindble 
repugnancy is perceiyed between them. 

No. II. 
In the Acts of the Apostles^ in the sixteenth 
chapter^ and at the first verse^ we are told that Panl 
'^ came to Derbe and Lystra, and^ behcdd, a certain 
disciple was there named Timothens^ the son of a 
certain woman^ who was a Jewess^ and believed; but 
his father was a Greek.^' In the epistle before us^ in 
the first chapter and at the fifth yene^ St. Paul writes 
to Timothy thus: ^^ Greatly desiring to see thee, 
being mindful of thy tears, that I may be filled with 
joy ; when I call to remembrance the unfeigned fidth 
that is in thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmother 
Lois, and thy motJier Eunice ; and I am persuaded 
that in thee also.^' Here we have a fair unforced 
example of coincidence. In the history Timothy was 
the ^^son of a Jewess that believed:" in the epistle 
St. Paul applauds ^^the faith which dwelt in his 
mother Eunice.'^ In the history it is said of the 
mother, " that she was a Jewess, and believed ;*' of the 
father, " that he was a Greek.'' Now when it is said 
of the mother alone ^^ that she bdieved," the father 
being nevertheless mentioned in the same sentence, 
we are led to suppose of the father, that he did not 
believe, L e., either that he was dead, or that he 
remained unconverted. Agreeably hereunto, whilst 
praise is bestowed in the epistle upon one parent, and 
upon her sincerity in the faith, no notice is taken of 
the other. The mention of the grandmother is the 
addition of a circumstance not fo^d in the history : 
but it is a circumstance which, as well as the names 
of the parties, might naturally be expected to be 
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known to the apostle^ though overlooked by his 
historian. 

No. III. 

Chap. in. 15. " And that from a child thon hast 
known the holy Scriptures, which are able to make 
thee wise unto salvation." 

This verse discloses a circumstance which agrees 
exactly with what is intimated in the quotation from 
the Acts, adduced in the last number. In that quo- 
tation it is recorded of Timothy^s mother, ^^ that she 
was a Jewess." This description is virtually, though, 
I am satisfied, undesignedly, recognised in the epistle, 
when Timothy is reminded in it, " that from a child 
he had known the holy scriptures.^' " The holy 
scriptures " undoubtedly meant the scriptures of the 
Old Testament. The expression bears that sense in 
every place in which it occurs. Those of the New 
had not yet acquired the name, not to mention that 
in Timothy's childhood probably none of them 
existed. In what manner then could Timothy have 
known " from a child" the Jewish scriptures, had he 
not been bom, on one side or on both, of Jewish 
parentage? Perhaps he was not less likely to be 
careftdly instructed in them, for that his mother alone 
possessed that religion. 

No. IV. 

Chap. ii. 22. *' Flee also youthful lusts, but follow 
righteousness, faith, charity, peace, with them that 
call on the Lord out of a pure heart.'' 

" Flee ako yauthjul lusts.'' The suitableness of 
this precept to the age of the person to whom it is 
addressed, is gathered from 1 Tim. iv. 12 : '* Let no 
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man despise tliv yontli/' Nor do I deem the less of 
this coincidence^ because the propriety resides in a 
single epithet ; or because this one precept is joined 
with^ and followed hj, a train of others, not more 
applicable to Timothy, than to any ordinary convert. 
It is in these transient and cursory allusions that the 
ai^ument is best founded. AVhen a writer dwells 
and rests upon a point in which some coincidence is 
discerned, it may be doubted whether he himself had 
not &bricated the conformity, and was endeavouring 
to display and set it off. But when the reference is 
contained in a single word, unobserved perhaps by 
most readers, the writer passing on to other subjects, 
as unconscious that he had hit upon a correspondency, 
or unsolicitous whether it were remarked or not, we 
may be pretty well assured that no fraud was exer- 
cised, no imposition intended. 

No. V. 

Chap. iii. 10, 1 1. '' But thou hast folly known my 
doctrine, manner of life, purpose, faith, long-suffering, 
charity, patience, persecutions, afflictions, which came 
unto me at Antioch, at Icomum, at Lystra; what 
persecutions I endured : but out of them aU the Lord 
delivered me.^* 

The Antioch here mentioned was not Antioch the 
capital of Syria, where Paul and Barnabas resided 
^^ a long time /' but Antioch in Pisidia, to which 
place Paul and Barnabas came in their first apostolic 
progress, and where Paul delivered a memorable dis- 
course, which is preserved in the thirteenth chapter 
of the Acts. At this Antioch the history relates, 
that ^' the Jews stirred up the devout and honourable 
women, and the chief men of the city, and raised 
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persecution against Paul and Barnabas, and expelled 
them out of their coasts. But they shook oflF the 
dust of their feet against them^ and came unto 

Iconium And it came to pass in Iconium, that 

they went both together into the synagogue of the 
Jews, and so spake that a great multitude both of the 
Jews and also of the Greeks believed ; but the unbe- 
lieving Jews stirred up the Gentiles, and made their 
minds evil-aflPected against the brethren. Long time 
therefore abode they speaking boldly in the Lord, 
which gave testimony unto the word of his grace, and 
granted signs and wonders to be done by their hands. 
But the multitude of the city was divided ; and part 
held with the Jews, and part with the Apostles. And 
when there was an assault made both of the Gentilei^ 
and also of the Jews, with their rulers, to use them 
despitefully and to stone them, they were ware of it, 
and fled unto Lystra and Derbe, cities of Lycaonia, 
and unto the region that lieth round about, and there 
they preached the gospel. . . . And there came thither 
certain Jews from Antioch and Iconium, who per- 
suaded the people, and having stoned Paul, drew him 
out of the city, supposing he had been dead. How- 
beit, as the disciples stood round about him, he rose 
up and came into the city; and the next day he 
departed with Barnabas to Derbe: and when they 
had preached the gospel in that city, and had taught 
many, they returned again to Lystra, and to Iconium, 
and to Antioch." This account comprises the period 
to which the allusion in the epistle is to be referred. 
We have so far therefore a conformity between the 
history and the epistle, that St. Paul is asserted in 
the history to have suffered persecutions in the three 
cities, his persecutions at which are appealed to in 
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the epistle; and not only so, bat to have soffered 
these persecutions both in immediate succession, and 
in the order in which the cities are mentioned in the 
epistle. The conformity also extends to another 
circumstance. In the apostolic history Lystra and 
Derbe are commonly mentioned t(^ther: in the 
quotation from the epistle Lystra is mentioned, and 
not Derbe. And the distinction will appear on this 
occasion to be accurate ; for St. Paul is here enume- 
rating his persecutions : and although he underwent 
grievous persecutions in each of the three cities 
through which he passed to Derbe, at Derbe itself he 
met with none : " The next day he departed,'* says 
the historian, "to Derbe; and when they had 
preached the gospel to that dty, and had taught many, 
they returned again to Lystra/' The epistle, there- 
fore, in the names of the cities, in the order in which 
they are enumerated, and in the place at which the 
enumeration stops, corresponds exactly with the his- 
tory. 

But a second question remains, namely, how these 
persecutions were "known'' to Timothy, or why the 
apostle should recall these in particular to his remem- 
brance, rather than many other persecutions with 
which his ministry had been attended. When some 
time, probably three years, afterwards (vide Pearson's 
Annales Paulini), St. Paul made a second journey 
through the same country, " in order to go again and 
visit the brethren in every city where he had preached 
the word of the Lord," we read, Acts xvi. 1, that, 
" when he came to Derbe and Lystra, behold, a cer- 
tain disciple was there named Timotheus." One or 
other therefore of these cities was the place of 
Timothy's abode. We read moreover that he was 
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well reported of by the bretliren that were at Lystra 
and Iconium ; so that he must have been weU ac- 
quainted with these places. Also again^ when Paul 
came to Derbe and Lystra, Timothy was already a 
disciple : '^ Behold a certain disciple was there named 
Timotheus." He must, therefore, have been converted 
before. But since it is expressly stated in the epistle, 
that Timothy was converted by Paul himself, that he 
was '^ his own son in the faith ; '' it follows that he 
must have been converted by him upon his former 
journey into those parts ; which was the very time 
when the apostle underwent the persecutions referred 
to in the epistle. Upon the whole then, persecutions 
at the several cities named in the epistle are expressly 
recorded in the Acts ; and Timothy's knowledge of 
this part of St. Paul's history, which knowledge is 
appealed to in the epistle, is fairly deduced from the 
place of his abode, and the time of his conversion. 
It may farther be observed, that it is probable from 
this account, that St. Paul was in the midst of these 
persecutions when Timothy became known to him. 
No wonder then that the apostle, though in a letter 
written long afterwards, should remind his favourite 
convert of those scenes of affiction and distress 
imder which they first met. 

Although this coincidence, as to the names of the 
cities, be more specific and direct than many which 
we have pointed out, yet I apprehend there is no just 
reason for thinking it to be artificial -, for had the 
writer of the epistle sought a coincidence with the 
history upon this head, and searched the Acts of the 
Apostles for the purpose, I conceive he would have 
sent us at once to Philippi and Thessalonica, where 
Paul suflFered persecution, and where, from what is 
L 2 
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stated^ it may easily be gathered that Timothy ac- 
companied him^ rathes than have appealed to perse- 
cutions as known to Timothy, in the account of 
which persecutions Timothy's presence is not men- 
tioned ; it not being till after one entire chapter, and 
in the history of a journey three years future to this, 
that Timothy's name occurs in the Acts of the 
Apostles for the first time. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
The Epistle to Titus. 

No. I. 

A very characteristic circumstance in this epistle, is 
the quotation from Epimenides (i. 12) : ^^ One of 
themselves, even a prophet of their own, said, the 
Cretians are always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies.'' 

KpTJres del if^eSiTTai, KUKd, Oripla, ycurr^pes dpyal' 

I call this quotation characteristic, because no 
writer in the New Testament, except St. Paul, 
appealed to heathen testimony ; and because St. Paul 
repeatedly did so. In his celebrated speech at Athens, 
preserved in the seventeenth chapter of the Acts, he 
tells his audience, that ^^ in God we live, and move, 
and have our being ; as certain also of your own poets 
have said, for we are also his offspring." 

rod ykp Koi y4yos €<rfi4y. 

The reader will perceive much similarity of manner 
in these two passages. The reference in the speech 
is to a heathen poet ; it is the same in the epistle. In 
the speech the apostle urges his hearers with the 
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authority of a poet of their own ; in the epistle he 
avails himself of the same advantage. Yet there is 
a variation, which shows that the hint of inserting a 
quotation in the epistle was not, as it may be sus- 
pected, borrowed from seeing the like practice attri- 
buted to St. Paul in the history ; and it is this, that 
in the epistle the author cited is called a prophet, 
" one of themselves, even a prophet of their own.'* 
Whatever might be the reason for calling Epimenides 
a prophet j whether the names of poet and prophet 
were occasionally convertible; whether Epimenides 
in particular had obtained that title, as Grotius seems 
to have proved; or whether the appellation was given 
to him, in this instance, as having delivered a descrip- 
tion of the Cretan character, which the future state 
of morals amongst them verified ; whatever was the 
reason (and any of these reasons will account for 
the variation, supposing St. Paul to have been the 
author), one point is plain, namely, if the epistle had 
been forged, and the author had. inserted a quo- 
tation in it merely from having seen an example of 
the same kind in a speech ascribed to St. Paul, he 
would so far have imitated his original, as to have 
introduced his quotation in the same manner ; that is, 
he would have given to Epimenides the title which 
he saw there given to Aratus. The other side of the 
alternative is that the history took the hint from the 
epistle. But that the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles had not the Epistle to Titus before him, at 
least that he did not use it as one of the documents 
or materials of his narrative, is rendered nearly 
certain by the observation that the name of Titus does 
not once occur in his book. 

It is well known, and was remarked by St. Jerome, 
L 3 
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that the apothegm in the fifteenth chapter of the 
Corinthians, ver. 13, "evil communications corrupt 
good manners/' is an Iambic of Menander's : 

^Beipovffiv fidii xHl^^ dfitXiai KUKaL 

Here we have another unaffected instance of the 
same turn and habit of composition. Probably there 
are some hitherto unnoticed; and more, which the 
loss of the original authors renders impossible to be 
now ascertained. 

No. II. 

There exists a visible affinity between the epistle to 
Titus and the first Epistle to Timothy, Both letters 
were addressed to persons left by the writer to pre- 
side in their respective churches during his absence. 
Both letters are principally occupied in describing the 
qualifications to be sought for, in those whom they 
should appoint to offices in the church; and the 
ingredients of this description are in both letters 
nearly the same. Timothy and Titus are likewise 
cautioned against the same prevailing corruptions, 
and, in particular, against the same misdirection of 
their cares and studies. This affinity obtains, not 
only in the subject of the letters, which, from the 
similarity of situation in the persons to whom they 
were addressed, might be expected to be somewhat 
alike, but extends, in a great variety of instances, to 
the phrases and expressions. The writer accosts his 
two friends with the same salutation, and passes on 
to the business of his letter by the same transition. 

" Unto Timothy, my onm son in the faith : grace, 
mercy, and peace from God our Father, and Jesus 
Christ our Lord. As I besought thee to abide still at 
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EphemSf when I went into Macedonia,** &c. 1 Tim. i. 
2,8. 

'^To Titus, mine oum son after the common faith : 
grace, mercy, and peace from God the Father, and 
the Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour. For this cause left 
I thee in Crete/' &c. Tit. i. 4, 5. 

If Timothy was " not to give heed to fables and 
emdlQ^^ genealogies, which minister questions/' (1 Tim. 
i. 4,) Titus also was to avoid foolish questions, and 
genealogies, and contentions'' (iii. 9) j " and was to 
rebuke them sharply, not giving heed to Jewish fables'* 
(i. 14). K Timothy was to be a pattern (TV7ro9), 
1 Tim. iv. 12; so was Titus (ii. 7). If Timothy was 
to ^^let no man despise his youth,'' 1 Tim. iv. 12; 
Titus also was to ^^let no man despise him" (ii. 15). 
This verbal consent is also observable in some very 
peculiar expressions, which have no relation to the 
particular character of Timothy or Titus. 

The phrase "it is a faithful saying" (tt^oto? o 
\0709), made use of to preface some sentence upon 
which the writer lays a more than ordinary stress, 
occurs three times in the first Epistle to Timothy, 
once in the second, and once in the epistle before us, 
and in no other part of St. Paul's writings ; and it is 
remarkable that these three epistles were probably 
all written towards the conclusion of his life; and 
that they are the only epistles which were written 
after his first imprisonment at Rome. 

The same observation belongs to another singu- 
larity of expression, and that is in the epithet 
*^ sound'' {vyukvfov), as appUed to words or doctrine. 
It is thus used, twice in the first Epistle to Timothy, 
twice in the second, and three times in the Epistle 
to Titus, beside two cognate expressions vycdLvovra^ 

L 4 
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T^ irla-TCi, and \6yov vyvrj, and it is found, in the 
same sense, in no other part of the New Testament. 

The phrase "God our Saviour" stands in nearly 
the same predicament. It is repeated three times in 
the first Epistle to Timothy, as many in the Epistle 
to Titus, and in no other book of the New Testament 
occurs at aU, except once in the Epistle of Jude. 

Similar terms, intermixed indeed with others, are 
employed, in the two epistles, in enumerating the 
qualifications required in those, who should be ad- 
vanced to stations of authority in the church. 

"A bishop must be blameless, the husband of one 
wife^ vigilant, sober, of good behaviour, given to hos- 
pitality , apt to teach, not given to wine, no striker, not 
greedy of filthy lucre ; but patient, not a brawler, not 
covetous, one that ruleth well his own house, having 
his children in subjection with all gravity."* 1 Tim. 
iii. 2—4. 

" If any be blameless, the husband of one wife, 
having faithful children not accused of riot, or un- 
ruly ; for a bishop must be blameless as the steward 
of God j not self-wiUed, not soon angry, not given to 
wine, no striker, not given to filthy lucre ; but a lover of 
hospitality, a lover of gpod men, sober, just, holy, 
temperate.^^ t Titus, i. 6 — 8. 

The most natural account which can be given of 

• " Act ovv rhv hrloTKOTfov h.veirlXri'KTOv etvai, fiias yvyauchs &y9pa, 
vri<f>(iK€OUf ffdo^povay KSfffiioy, (l>i\6^evoVf ^i^aicriK6v, fi^ irdpoivoVf fiii 
irXiiKTriy, fi^ aiffXpoKcptrj' dW* ^iriei/c^, Afiaxoyt d<l>i\dpyvpov ; rod IBlov 
oXKoa KoXm trpoio'TdiJ.evoy, r^Kva ^x^^^^ ^^ ttvoTayrj fitr^ irdcnit 
trcfiySrriros.** 

f " Ei Tis iffrlu dv^KXrtroSy fiias ywaiKhs ai^p, rtKva ^x*"' Turrd, 
fi^ iy Karriyop((f dfftorias, fj dyvr^aicra. Ac? ydp rhv MffKonrov cb'^- 
K\Tirov etvaiy ws Beov oik6voijloVj jj.^ avOd^rif fi^ 6py(\ov, fi^ irdpoiyovy 
fi^i Tc\4iKrriVj jj.^ alo')^oK€pt'fi' dWa <f>i\6^€voyf <pi\dyaBov, (rdoi^povay 
iiKaiou, SiTioy, iyKparrj,** 
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Itliese resemblances^ is to suppose that the two epistles 
were written nearly at the same time, and whilst the 
same ideas and phrases dwelt in the writer's mind. 
Let us inquire therefore, whether the notes of time, 
extant in the two epistles, in any manner favour this 
supposition. 

We have seen that it was liecessary to refer the 
first Epistle to Timothy to a date subsequent to St. 
Paul's first imprisonment at Rome, because there 
was no journey into Macedonia prior to that event, 
which accorded with the circumstance of leaving 
'' Timothy behind at Ephesus/' The journey of St. 
Paul from Crete, alluded to in the epistle before us, 
and in which Titus ^' was left in Crete to set in order 
the things that were wanting," must, in like manner, 
be carried to the period which intervened between 
his first and second imprisonment. For the history, 
which reaches, we know, to the time of St. Paul's 
first imprisonment, contains no account of his going 
to Crete, except upon his voyage as a prisoner to 
Rome; and that this could not be the occasion 
referred to in our epistle is evident from hence, that 
when St. Paul wrote this epistle, he appears to have 
been at liberty ; whereas, after that voyage, he con- 
tinued for two years at least in confinement. Again, 
it is agreed that St. Paul wrote his first Epistle to 
Timothy from Macedonia: ^^ As I besought thee to 
abide still at Ephesus, when I went (or came) into 
Macedonia.'' And that he was in these parts, u e. in 
this peninsula, when he wrote the Epistle to Titus, is 
rendered probable by his directing Titus to come to 
him to Nicopolis : ^^ When I shall send Artemas imto 
thee or Tychicus, be diligent (make haste) to come 
unto me to NicopoUs ; for I have determined there 
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to winter/^ The most noted city of that name was 
in Epinis, near to Actium. And I think the form of 
speakings as well as the nature of the case, renders it 
probable, that the writer was at Nicopolis, or in the 
neighbourhood thereof, when he dictated this direc- 
tion to Titus. 

Upon the whole, if we may be allowed to suppose 
that St. Paul, after his liberation at Rome, sailed 
into Asia, taking Crete in his way; that from Asia, 
and from Ephesus, the capital of that coimtry, he 
proceeded into Macedonia, and crossing the penin- 
sula in his progress, came into the neighbourhood of 
Nicopolis ; we have a route which falls in with every 
thing. It executes the intention expressed by the 
apostle of visiting Colosse and Philippi as soon as he 
should be set at liberty at Rome. It allows him to 
leave '^ Titus at Crete," and " Timothy at Ephesus, 
as he went into Macedonia;'^ and to write to both 
not long after from the peninsula of Greece, and 
probably the neighbourhood of Nicopolis: thus 
bringing together the dates of these two letters, and 
thereby accounting for that afl&nity between them, 
both in subject and language, which our remarks 
have pointed out. I confess that the journey, which 
we have thus traced out for St. Paul, is, in a great 
measure, hypothetic ; but it should be observed, that 
it is a species of consistency, which seldom belongs 
to falsehood, to admit of an hypothesis, which in- 
cludes a great number of independent circumstances 
without contradiction. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
The Epistle to Philemon. 

No, L 

The singular correspondency between this epistle 
and that to the Colossians has been remarked 
already. An assertion in the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, viz. that ''Onesimus was one of them/' is 
verified by the Epistle to Philemon; and is verified, 
not by any mention of Colosse, any the most distant 
intimation concerning the place of Philemon's abode, 
but simply by stating Onesimus to be Philemon's 
servant, and by joining in the salutation Philemon 
with Archippus; for this Archippus, when we go 
back to the Epistle to the Colossians, appears to have 
been an inhabitant of that city, and, as it should 
seem, to have held an office of authority in that 
church. The case stands thus. Take the Epistle to 
the Colossians alone, and no circumstance is discover- 
able which makes out the assertion, that Onesimus 
was *' one of them." Take the Epistle to Philemon 
alone, and nothing at all appears concerning the 
place to which Philemon or his servant Onesimus 
belonged. For any thing that is said in the epistle, 
Philemon might have been a Thessalonian, a Philip- 
pian, or an Ephesian, as well as a Colossian. Put 
the two epistles together and the matter is clear. 
The reader perceives a junction of circumstances, 
which ascertains the conclusion at once. Now, all 
that is necessary to be added in this place is, that 
this correspondency evinces the genuineness of one 
epistle, as well as of the other. It is like comparing 
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the two parts of a cloven tally. Coincidence proves 
the authenticity of both. 

No. II- 

And this coincidence is perfect ; not only in the 
main article of showing, by implication, Onesimus to 
be a Colossian, but in many dependent circumstances. 

1. '^I beseech thee for my son Onesimus, whom 
I have sent again " (ver. 10 — 12). It appears from the 
Epistle to the Colossians, that, in truth, Onesimus 
was sent at that time to Colosse : " All my state 
shall Tychicus declare, whom I have sent unto you 
for the same purpose, vnth Onesimus, a faithful and 
beloved brother.^' Coloss. iv. 7 — 9. 

2. "I beseech thee for my son Onesimus, whom 
I have begotten in my bonds'' (ver. 10). It appears 
from the preceding quotation, that Onesimus was 
with St. Paul when he wrote the Epistle to the 
Colossians; and that he wrote that epistle in im- 
prisonment is evident from his declaration in the 
fourth chapter and third verse : " Praying also for 
us, that God would open unto us a door of utterance, 
to speak the mystery of Christ, for which I am also 
in bonds'' 

3. St. Paul bids Philemon prepare for him a lodg- 
ing : " For I trust/^ says he, ^^ that, through your 
prayers, I shall be given unto you.'' This agrees 
with the expectation of speedy deliverance, which he 
expressed in another epistle written during the same 
imprisonment : " Him " (Timothy) ^^ I hope to send 
presently, so soon as I shall see how it will go with 
me ; but I trust in the Lord that I also myself shall 
come shortly." Phil. ii. 23, 24. 

4. As the letter to Philemon, and that to the 
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Colossians^ were written at the same time, and sent 
by the same messenger, the one to a particular in- 
habitant, the other to the church of Colosse, it may 
be expected that the same, or nearly the same, per- 
sons would be about St. Paul, and join with him, as 
was the practice, in the salutations of the epistle. 
Accordingly we find the names of Aristarchus, Mar- 
cus, Epaphras, Luke, and Demas, in both epistles. 
Timothy, who is joined with St. Paul in the super- 
scription of the epistle to the Colossians, is joined 
with him in this. Tychicus did not salute Philemon, 
because he accompanied the epistle to Colosse, and 
would undoubtedly there see him. Yet the reader 
of the Epistle to Philemon will remark one consider- 
able diversity in the catalogue of saluting friends, 
and which shows that the catalogue was not copied 
from that to the Colossians. In the Epistle to the 
Colossians, Aristarchus is called by St. Paul his fel- 
low-prisoner (Coloss. iv. 10) ; in the Epistle to Phile- 
mon, Aristarchus is mentioned without any addition, 
and the title of fellow-prisoner is given to Epaphras.* 
And let it also be observed, that notwithstanding 
the close and circumstantial agreement between the 
two epistles, this is not the case of an opening left 
in a genuine writing, which an impostor is induced 
to fill up ; nor of a reference to some writing not 
extant, which sets a sophist at work to supply the 
loss, in like manner as, because St. Paul was supposed 

* Dr. Ben son observes, and perhaps truly, that the appellation of 
fellow-prisoner, as applied by St. Paul to Epaphras, did not imply 
that they were imprisoned together at the time ; any more than your 
calling a person your fellow-traveller, imports that you are then upon 
your travels. If he had upon any former occasion travelled with 
you, you might afterwards speak of him under that title. It is just 
so with the term fellow-prisoner. 
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(Coloss. iv. 16), to allude to an epistle written by liim 
to the Laodiceans, some person has from thence 
taken the hint of uttering a forgery under that title. 
The present, I say, is not that case ; for Philemon's 
name is not mentioned in the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians ; Onesimus' servile condition is no where hinted 
at, any more than his crime, his flight, or the place 
or time of his conversion. The story therefore of 
the epistle, if it be a fiction, is a fiction to which the 
author could not have been guided, by any thing he 
had read in St. Paul's genuine writings. 

No. III. 

Ver. 4, 5. ''I thank my God, making mention of 
thee always in my prayers ; hearing of thy love and 
faith, which thou hast toward the Lord Jesus, and 
toward aU saints.^' 

^* Hearing of thy love andfaith!^ This is the form 
of speech which St. Paul was wont to tise towards 
those churches which he had not seen, or then visited : 
see Rom. i. 8 ; Ephes. i. 15 ; Col. i. 8, 4. Toward 
those churches and persons, with whom he was pre- 
viously acquainted, he employed a different phrase ; 
as, '^ I thank my God always on your behalf,'' 1 Cor. 
i. 4; 2 Thess, i. 8 : or, ^^upon every remembrance of 
you," Phil. i. 8 j 1 Thess. i. 2, 8; 2 Tim. i. 8 ; and 
never speaks of hearing of them. Yet, I think, it 
must be concluded, from the nineteenth verse of this 
epistle, that Philemon had been converted by St. 
Paul himself: "Albeit, I do not say to thee, how 
thou owest unto me even thine own self besides." 
Here then is a peculiarity. Let us enquire whether 
the epistle supplies any circumstance which will 
accoimt for it. We have seen that it may be made 
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out^ not &om the epistle itself, but from a comparison 
of the epistle with that to the Colossians, that Phile- 
mon was an inhabitant of Colosse; and it farther 
appears, from the Epistle to the Colossians^ that St. 
Paul had never been in that city : " I would that ye 
knew what great conflict I have for you and for them 
at Laodicea, and for as many as have not seen my 
face in the flesh/' Col. ii. 1. Although, therefore, 
St. Paul had formerly met with Philemon at some 
other place, and had been the immediate instrument 
of his conversion, yet Philemon's faith and conduct 
afterwards, inasmuch as he lived in a city which St. 
Paul had never visited, could only be known to him 
by fame and reputation. 

No. IV. 

The tenderness and delicacy of this epistle have 
been long admired : '^ Though I might be much bold 
in Christ to enjoin thee that which is convenient, yet 
for love's sake I rather beseech thee, being such a 
one as Paul the aged, and now also a prisoner of 
Jesus Christ. I beseech thee for my son Onesimus, 
whom I have begotten in my bonds.'' There is 
something certainly very melting and persuasive in 
this, and every part of the epistle. Yet, in my 
opinion, the character of St. Paul prevails in it 
throughout. The warm, aflfectionate, authoritative 
teacher is interceding with an absent friend for a 
beloved convert. He urges his suit with an earnest- 
ness, befitting perhaps not so much the occasion, as 
the ardour and sensibility of his own mind. He? e 
also, as every where, he shows himself conscious of 
the weight and dignity of his mission ; nor does he 
suffer Philemon for a moment to forget it : "I might 
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be mucli bold in Christ to enjoin thee that which is 
convenient," He is careful also to recall^ though 
obliquely, to Philemon's memory, the sacred obliga- 
tion under which he had laid him, by bringing to 
him the knowledge of Jesus Christ : " I do not say 
to thee, how thou owest to me even thine own self 
besides/' Without laying aside, therefore, the apos- 
tolic character, our author softens the imperative 
style of his address, by mixing with it every senti- 
ment and consideration that could move the heart of 
his correspondent. Aged and in prison, he is content 
to supplicate and entreat. Onesimus was rendered 
dear to him by his conversion and his services ; the 
child of his affection, and '^ ministering unto him in 
the bonds of the gospel,'' This ought to recommend 
him, whatever had been his fault, to Philemon's for- 
giveness : "Receive him as myself, as my own bowels." 
Every thing, however, should be voluntary. St. Paul 
was determined that Philemon's compliance should 
flow from his own bounty : " Without thy mind 
would I do nothing, that thy benefit should not be 
as it were of necessity, but willingly:" trusting 
nevertheless to his gratitude and attachment for the 
performance of all that he requested, and for more : 
" Having confidence in thy obedience, I wrote unto 
thee, knowing that thou wilt also do more than I say." 
St. Paul's discourse at Miletus ; his speech before 
Agrippa; his Epistle to the Romans, as hath been 
remarked (No. VIII.) ; that to the Galatians, iv. 1 1 
— 20 ; to the Philippians, i. 29 ; ii. 2. : the second to 
the Corinthians, vi. 1 — 13 ; and indeed some part or 
other of almost every epistle, exhibits examples of a 
similar application to the feelings and affections of 
the persons whom he addresses. And it is observable. 
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that these pathetic effusions, drawn for the most part 
from his own sufferings and situation, usually precede 
a command, soften a rebuke, or mitigate the harsh- 
ness of some disagreeable truth. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The Subscriptions of the Epistles. 

Six of these subscriptions are false or improbable; 
that is, they are either absolutely contradicted by 
the contents of the epistle, or are difficult to be 
reconciled with them. 

I. The subscription of the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians states that it was written from Philippi, 
notwithstanding that, in the sixteenth chapter and 
the eighth verse of the epistle, St. Paul informs the 
Corinthians, that he will "tarry at Ephesus until 
Pentecost ; " and notwithstanding that he begins the 
salutations in the epistle, by telling them "the 
churches of Asia salute you ; " a pretty evident indi- 
cation that he himself was in Asia at this time. 

II. The epistle to the Galatians is by the subscrip- 
tion dated from Rome ; yet, in the epistle itself, St. 
Paul expresses his surprise " that they were so soon 
removed from him that called them ; ^' whereas his 
journey to Rome was ten years posterior to the con- 
version of the Galatians. And what, I think, is more 
conclusive, the author, though speaking of himself in 
this more than any other epistle, does not once mention 
his bonds, or call himself a prisoner ; which he has 
not failed to do in every one of the four epistles 
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written from that city, and during that imprison- 
ment. 

III. The first Epistle to the Thessalonians was 
written, the subscription tells us, from Athens ; yet 
the epistle refers expressly to the coming of Timo- 
theus from Thessalonica (iii. 6) ; and the history in- 
forms us. Acts xviu. 5, that Timothy came out of 
Macedonia to St. Paul at Corinth. 

lY. The second Epistle to the Thessalonians is 
dated, and without any discoverable reason, from 
Athens also. If it be truly the second ; if it refer, as 
it appears to do (ii. 2), to the first, and the first was 
written from Corinth, the place must be erroneously 
assigned, for the history does not allow us to suppose 
that St. Paul, after he had reached Corinth, went 
back to Athens. 

V. The first Epistle to Timothy the subscription 
asserts to have been sent from Laodicea ; yet, when 
St. Paul writes, " I besought thee to abide stiU at 
Ephesus, 7r/9€vo/t€i/o9 6^9 MaKeSovtav (when I set out 
for Macedonia)," the reader is naturally led to con- 
clude, that he wrote the letter upon his arrival in 
that country. 

VI. The Epistle to Titus is dated from Nicopolis 
in Macedonia, whilst no city of that name is known 
to have existed in that province. 

The use, and the only use, which I make of these 
observations, is to show how easily errors and con- 
tradictions steal in where the writer is not guided by 
original knowledge. There are only eleven distinct 
assignments of date to St. Paul's epistles (for the 
four written from Rome may be considered as plainly 
cotemporary) ; and of these, six seem to be erroneous, 
I do not attribute any authority to these subscrip* 
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tions. I believe them to have been conjectTires 
founded sometimes upon loose traditions^ but more 
generally upon a consideration of some particular 
text, without suflSciently comparing it with other 
parts of the epistle, with different epistles, or with 
the history. Suppose then that the subscriptions had 
come down to* us as authentic parts of the epistles^ 
there would have been more contrarieties and diffi- 
culties arising out of these final verses, than from all 
the rest of the volume. Yet, if the epistles had been 
forged, the whole must have been made up of the 
same elements as those of which the subscriptions 
are composed, viz. tradition, conjecture, and inference : 
and it would have remained to be accounted for, how^ 
whilst so many errors were crowded into the con- 
chiding clauses of the letters, so much consistency 
should be preserved in other parts. 

The same reflection arises from observing the over- 
sights and mistakes which learned men have com- 
mitted, when arguing upon allusions which relate to 
time and place, or when endeavouring to digest scat- 
tered circumstances into a continued story. It is 
indeed the same case : for these subscriptions must be 
regarded as ancient scholia, and as nothing more. Of 
this liability to error I can present the reader with a 
notable instance ; and which I bring forward for no 
other purpose than that to which I apply the erro- 
neous subscriptions. Ludovicus Capellus, in that 
part of his Historia Apostolica Illustrata, which is 
entitled De Ordine Epist. Paul, writing upon the 
second Epistle to the Corinthians, triumphs unmerci- 
fully over the want of sagacity in Saronius, who, it 
seems, makes St. Paul write his Epistle to Titus from 
Macedonia upon his second visit into that province ; 
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whereas it appears from the history, that Titus, 
instead of being in Crete where the epistle places 
him, was at that time sent by the apostle from 
Macedonia to Corinth. " Animadvertere est,'^ says 
Capellus, ^^magnam hominis iUins afi\e\jruiVy quivult 
Titum a Paulo in Cretam abductum, iUicque relictum, 
cum inde Nicopolim navigaret, quem tamen agnosdt 
a Paulo ex Macedonia missum esse Corinthum.^' 
This probably will be thought a detection of incon- 
sistency in Baronius. Sut what is the most remark- 
s^ble, is, that in the same chapter in which he thus 
indulges his contempt of Saronius^s judgment, 
Capellus himself falls into an error of the same kind, 
and more gross and palpable than that which he 
reproves. For he begins the chapter by stating the 
second Epistle to the Corinthians and the first Epistle 
to Timothy, to be nearly cotemporary ; to have been 
both written during the apostle's second visit into 
Macedonia: and that a doubt subsisted concerning 
the immediate priority of their dates : " Posterior ad 
eosdem Corinthios epistola, et prior ad Timotheimi 
certant de prioritate, et sub judice lis est ; utraque 
autem scripta est paulo postquam Paulus Epheso 
discessisset, adeoque dum Macedoniam peragraret, 
sed utra tempore prsecedat, non hquet/' Now, in the 
first place, it is highly improbable that the two 
epistles should have been written either nearly 
together, or during the same journey through Mace- 
donia ; for in the Epistle to the Corinthians, Timothy 
appears to have been toith St. Paul: in the epistle 
addressed to him, to have been left behind at 
Ephesus, and not only left behind, but directed to 
continue there, till St. Paul should return to that 
city. In the second place, it is inconceivable, that a 
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question should be proposed concerning the priority 
of date of the two epistles ; for, when St. Paul, in his 
Epistle to Timothy, opens his address to him by say- 
ing, '^ as I besought thee to abide still at Ephesus 
when I went into Macedonia,'^ no reader can doubt 
but that he here refers to the last interview which 
had passed between them ; that he had not seen him 
since ; whereas if the epistle be posterior to that to 
the Corinthians, yet written upon the same visit into 
Macedonia, this could not be true ; for as Timothy 
was along with St. Paul when he wrote to the 
Corinthians, he must, upon this supposition, have 
passed over to St. Paul in Macedonia after he had 
been left by him at Ephesus, and must have returned 
to Ephesus again before the epistle was written. 
What misled Ludovicus CapeUus was simply this, that 
he had entirely overlooked Timothy's name in the 
superscription of the second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. Which oversight appears not only in the 
quotation which we have given, but from his telling 
us, as he does, that Timothy came from Ephesus to 
St. Paul at Corinthy whereas the superscription 
proves that Timothy was already with St. Paul when 
he wrote to the Corinthians from Macedonia. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
The Concltision. 

In the outset of this inquiry, the reader was directed 
to consider the Acts of the Apostles and the thirteen 
epistles of St. Paul as certain ancient manuscripts 
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lately discovered in the closet of some celebrated 
library. We have adhered to this view of the sub- 
ject. External evidence of every kind has been 
removed out of sight ; and our endeavours have been 
employed to collect the indications of truth and 
authenticity, which appeared to exist in the writings 
themselves, and to result from a comparison of their 
different parts. It is not however necessary to con- 
tinue this supposition longer. The testimony which 
other remains of cotemporary, or the monuments of 
adjoining ages afford to the reception, notoriety, and 
public estimation of a book, forms no doubt the first 
proof of its genuineness. And in no books whatever 
is this proof more complete, than in those at present 
under our consideration. The inquiries of learned 
men, and, above aU, of the excellent Lardner, who 
never overstates a point of evidence, and whose 
fidelity in citing his authorities has in no one instance 
been impeached, have established, concerning these 
writings, the following propositions : — 

I. That in the age immediately posterior to that in 
which St. Paul lived, his letters were publicly read 
and acknowledged. 

Some of them are quoted or alluded to by almost 
every Christian writer that followed, by Clement of 
Rome, by Hennas, by Ignatius, by Polycarp, dis- 
ciples or cotemporaries of the apostles ; by Justin 
Martyr, by the churches of Gaul, by Irenseus, by 
Athenagoras, by Theophilus, by Clement of Alex- 
andria, by Hermias, by Tertullian, who occupied the 
succeeding age. Now when we find a book quoted 
or referred to by an ancient author, we are entitled 
to conclude, that it was read and received in the age 
and coimtry in which that author lived. And this 
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conclusion does not^ in any degree^ rest upon the 
judgment or character of the author making such 
reference. Proceeding by this rule, we have, con- 
cerning the first Epistle to the Corinthians in parti- 
cular, within forty years after the epistle was written, 
evidence, not only of its being extant at Corinth, but 
of its being known and read at Rome. Clement, 
bishop of that city, writing to the church of Corinth, 
uses these words : " Take into your hands the epistle 
of the blessed Paul the apostle. What did he at first 
write imto you in the beginning of the gospel? 
Verily he did by the spirit admonish you concerning 
himself and Cephas and ApoUos, because that even 
then you did form parties.^^* This was written at a 
time when probably some must have been living at 
Corinth, who remembered St. Paul's ministry there, 
and the receipt of the epistle. The testimony is still 
more valuable, as it shows that the epistles were pre- 
served in the churches to which they were sent, and 
that they were spread and propagated from them to 
the rest of the Christian commimity. Agreeably to 
which natural mode and order of their publication, 
TertnlUan, a century afterwards, for proof of the 
integrity and genuineness of the apostolic writings, 
bids, ^^ any one, who is willing to exercise his cu- 
riosity profitably in the business of their salvation, to 
visit the apostolical churches, in which their very 
authentic letters are recited, ipsse authenticae literse 
eorum recitantur.'' Then he goes on : " Is Achaia 
near you ? You have Corinth. If you are not far 
from Macedonia, you have PhUippi, you have Thes- 
salonica. K you can go to Asia, you have Ephesus ; 

* See Lardner, yoL zii p. 22. 
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but if you are near to Italy, you have Rome/'* I 
adduce this passage to show, that the distinct 
churches or Christian societies, to which St. Paul's 
epistles were sent, subsisted for some ages after- 
wards ; that his several epistles were all along respec- 
tively read in those churches; that Christians at 
large received them from those churches, and 
appealed to those churches for their original and 
authenticity. 

Arguing in like manner from citations and allu- 
sions, we have, within the space of a hundred and 
fifty years from the time that the first of St. Paul's 
epistles was written, proofs of almost all of them 
being read, in Palestine, Syria, the countries of Asia 
Minor, in Egypt, in that part of Africa which used 
the Latin tongue, in Greece, Italy, and Gaul.f I do 
not mean simply to assert, that, within the space of a 
hundred and fiffcy years, St. Paul's epistles were read 
in those countries, for I believe that they were read 
and circulated from the beginning ; but that proofs of 
their being so read occur within that period. And 
when it is considered how few of the primitive 
Christians wrote, and of what is written how much is 
lost, we are to account it extraordinary, or rather as 
a sure proof of the extensiveness of the reputation of 
these writings, and of the general respect in which 
they were held, that so many testimonies, and of such 
antiquity, are still extant. " In the remaining works 
of Irenseus, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian, 
there are perhaps more and larger quotations of the 
small volume of the New Testament, than of all the 
works of Cicero, in the writings of all characters for 

• Lardner, vol. ii. p. 598. 

t See Lardner*s Recapitulation, vol. xii p. 53. 
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several ages/^* We must add, that the epistles of 
Paul come in for their full share of this observation ; 
and that all the thirteen epistles^ except that to 
Philemon, which is not quoted by Irenaeus or 
Clement, and which probably escaped notice merely 
by its brevity, are severally cited, and expressly recog- 
nised as St. Patd^s, by each of these Christian writers. 
The Ebionites, an early, though inconsiderable 
Christian sect, rejected St. Paul and his epistles ;t 
that is, they rejected these epistles, not because they 
were not, but because they were St. Paulas ; and 
because, adhering to the obligation of the Jewish law, 
they chose to dispute his doctrine and authority. 
Their suffrage as to the genuineness of the epistles 
does not contradict that of other Christians. Mar- 
cion, an heretical writer in the former part of the 
second century, is said by TertuUian to have rejected 
three of the epistles which we now receive, viz., the 
two Epistles to Timothy and the Epistle to Titus. It 
appears to me not improbable, that Marcion might 
make some such distinction as this, that no apostolic 
epistle was to be admitted which was not read or 
attested by the church to which it, was sent ; for it is 
remarkable that, together with these epistles to 
private persons, he rejected also the cathoKc epistles. 
Now the catholic epistles and the epistles to private 
persons agree in the circumstance of wanting this 
particular species of attestation. Marcion, it seems, 
acknowledged the Epistle to Philemon, and is 
upbraided for his inconsistency in doing so by Ter- 
tuUian,]: who asks, "why, when he received a letter 
written to a single person, he should refuse two to 

♦ Vide Lardner's Kecapitulation, voL xii. p. 53. 
t Lardner, vol, ii. p. 808. J Ibid, vol xiv. p. 455. 
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Timothy and one to Titus composed upon the affairs 
of the church?" This passage so far favours our 
account of Marcion^s objection, as it shows that the 
objection was supposed by Tertullian to have been 
founded in something which belonged to the nature 
of a private letter. 

Nothing of the works of Marcion remains. Pro- 
bably he was, after all, a rash, arbitrary, licentious 
critic (if he deserved indeed the name of critic), and 
who offered no reason for his determination. What 
St. Jerome says of him intimates this, and is beside 
founded in good sense ; speaking of him and Sasi- 
lides, " if they had assigned any reasons,^' says he, 
'^ why they did not reckon these epistles,'^ viz., the 
first and second to Timothy and the Epistle to Titus, 
*' to be the apostle^s, we would have endeavoured to 
have answered them, and perhaps might have satisfied 
the reader; but when they take upon them, by their 
own authority, to pronoimce one epistle to be Paul's, 
and another not, they can only be replied to in the 
same manner.^'* Let it be remembered, however, 
that Marcion received ten of these epistles. His 
authority therefore, even if his credit had been better 
than it is, forms a very small exception to the 
uniformity of the evidence. Of Basilides we know 
stiQ less than we do of Marcion. The same observa- 
tion however belongs to him, viz., that his objection, 
as far as appears from this passage of St. Jerome, was 
confined to the three private epistles. Yet is this the 
only opinion which can be said to disturb the consent 
of the two first centuries of the Christian sera; for as 
to Tatian, who is reported by Jerome alone to have 
rejected some of St. Paul's epistles, the extravagant 
* Lardner, vol. xiv. p. 458, 
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or rather delirious notions into which he fell, take 
away all weight and credit from his judgment. If, 
indeed, Jerome^s account of this circumstance be 
correct ; for it appears from much older writers than 
Jerome, that Tatian owned and used many of these 
epistles.* 

II. They, who in those ages disputed about so 
many other points, agree in acknowledging the scrip- 
tures now before us. Contending sects appealed to 
them in their controversies; with equal and unreserved 
submission. When they were urged by one side, 
however they might be interpreted or misinterpreted 
by the other, their authority was not questioned : 
'' ReUqui omnes/' says Irenseus, speaking of Marcion, 
''falso scientiae nomine inflati, scripturas quidem 
confitentur, interpretationes vero convertunt."t 

III. When the genuineness of some other writings 
which were in circulation, and even of a few which 
are now received into the canon, was contested, these 
were never called into dispute. Whatever was the 
objection, or whether, in truth, there ever was any 
real objection to the authenticity of the second 
Epistle of Peter, the second and third of John, the 
Epistle of James, or that of Jude, or to the book of 
the Revelation of St. John, the doubts that appear to 
have been entertained concerning them, exceedingly 
strengthen the force of the testimony as to those 
writings, about which there was no doubt ; because it 
shows, that the matter was a subject, amongst the 
early Christians, of examination and discussion ; j^nd 
that, where there was any room to doubt, they did 
doubt. 

♦ Lardner, vol. i. p. 313. 

t Iren. advers. Hser. quoted by Lardner, vol. xv. p. 425, 
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What Eusebius hath left upon the subject is directly 
to the purpose of this observation. Eusebius^ it is 
well known^ divided the ecclesiastical writings which 
were extant in his time into three classes; Ihe 
'' avavTipfy/p-a uncontradicted/* as he calls them in 
one chapter; or '^scriptures universally acknow<» 
ledged/^ as he calls them in another; the "contro- 
verted, yet wen known and approved by many;'' and 
" the spurious." What were the shades of diflFerence 
in the books of the second, or in those of the third 
class j or what it was precisely that he meant by the 
term spurums, it is not necessary in this place to 
inquire. It is sufficient for us to find, that the 
thirteen epistles of St. Paul are placed by him in the 
first class without any sort of hesitation or doubt. 

It is further also to be collected from the chapter 
in which this distiactibn is laid down, that the 
method made use of by Eusebius, and by the Chris- 
tians of his time, viz., the close of the third century, 
in judging concerning the sacred authority of any 
books, was to inquire after and consider the testimony 
of those who lived near the age of the apostles.* 

IV. That no ancient writing, which is attested as 
these epistles are, hath had its authenticity disproved, 
or is in fact questioned. The controversies which 
have been moved concermng suspected writings, as 
the epistles, for instance, of Phalaris, or the eighteen 
epistles of Cicero, begin by showing that this attes- 
tation is wanting. That being proved, the question 
is thrown back upon internal marks of spuriousness 
or authenticity ; and in these the dispute is occupied. 
In which disputes it is to be observed, that the con- 

• Lardner, vol viii p. 106. 
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tested writings are commonly attacked by arguments 
drawn from some opposition which they betray to 
"authentic history/^ to "true epistles/' to " the real 
sentiments or circumstances of the author whom they 
personate ;''* which authentic history, which true 
epistles, which real sentiments themselves, are no 
other than ancient documents, whose early existence 
and reception can be proved, in the manner in which 
the writings before us are traced up to the age of 
their reputed author, or to ages near to his. A mo- 
dem who sits down to compose the history of some 
ancient period, has no stronger evidence to appeal to 
for the most confident assertion, or the most undis- 
puted fact, that he delivers, than writings, whose 
genuineness is proved by the same medium through 
which we evince the authenticity of ours. Nor, 
whilst he can have recourse to such authorities as 
these, does he apprehend any uncertainty in his ac- 
coimts, from the suspicion of spuriousness or impos- 
ture in his materials. 

V. It cannot be shown that any forgeries properly 
so called, t that is, writings published under the name 
of the person who did not compose them, made their 
appearance in the first century of the Christian aera, 
in which century these epistles undoubtedly existed. 
I shall set down under this proposition the guarded 
words of Lardner himself: " There are no quotations 
of any of them (the spurious and apocryphal books) 
in the apostolical fathers, by whom I mean Samabas, 

* See the tracts written in the controversy hetween Tnnstal and 
Middleton upon certain suspected epistles ascribed to Cicero. 

f I believe that there is a great deal of truth in Dr. Lardner's 
observations, that comparatively few of those books, which we call 
apocryphal, were strictly and originally forgeries. See Lardner, 
YoL xii. p. 167. 
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Clement of Rome, Hermas, Ignatius, and Polycarp, 
whose writings reach from the year of our Lord 70 
to the year 108. / say this confidently, becavse I think 
it has been proved,'' Lardner, vol. xii. p. 158. 

Nor when they did appear were they much used 
by the primitive Christians. ^'Irenseus quotes not 
any of these books. He mentions some of them, 
but he never quotes them. The same may be said 
of TertuUian : he has mentioned a book called ' Acts 
of Paul and Thecla;^ but it is only to condemn it. 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen have mentioned 
and quoted several such books, but never as authority, 
and sometimes with express marks of dislike. Euse- 
bius quotes no such books in any of his works. He 
has mentioned them indeed, but how ? Not by way 
of approbation, but to show that they were of little 
or no value ; and that they never were received by 
the sounder part of Christians.'^ Now, if with this, 
which is advanced after the most minute and diligent 
examination, we compare what the same cautious 
writer had before said of our received Scriptures, 
'^ that in the works of three only of the above-men- 
tioned fathers, there are more and larger quotations 
of the small volume of the New Testament, than of 
aU the works of Cicero in the writers of all characters 
for several ages ; " and if, with the marks of obscurity 
or condemnation, which accompanied the mention of 
the several apocryphal Christian writings, when they 
happened to be mentioned at all, we contrast what 
Dr. Lardner's work completely and in detail makes 
out concerning the writings which we defend, and 
what, having so made out, he thought himself autho- 
rized in his conclusion to assert, that these books 
were not only received from the beginning, but re-r 
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ceived with the greatest respect ; have been publicly 
and solemnly read in the assemblies of Christians 
throughout the world, in every age from that time to 
this; early translated into the languages of divers 
countries and people ; commentaries writ to explain 
and illustrate them ; quoted by way of proof in all 
arguments of a religious nature; recommended to 
the perusal of unbelievers, as containing the authentic 
account of the Christian doctrine ; when we attend, 
I say, to this representation, we perceive in it, not 
only full proof of the early notoriety of these books, 
but a clear and sensible line of discrimination, which 
separates these from the pretensions of any others. 

The epistles of St. Paul stand particularly free of 
any doubt or confiision that might arise from this 
source. Until the conclusion of the fourth century, 
no intimation appears of any attempt whatever being 
made to counterfeit these writings ; and then it ap- 
pears only of a single and obscure instance. Jerome, 
who flourished in the year 392, has this expression: 
'^ Legunt quidam et ad Laodicenses ; sed ab omnibus 
exploditur ; " there is also an epistle to the Laodi- 
ceans, but it is rejected by every body. * Theodoret, 
who wrote in the year 423, speaks of this epistle in 
the same terms, f Beside these I know not whether 
any ancient writer mentions it. It was certainly un- 
noticed during the three first centuries of the church ; 
and when it came afterwards to be mentioned, it was 
mentioned only to show, that, though such a writing 
did exist, it obtained no credit. It is probable that 
the forgery to which Jerome alludes is the epistle 
which we now have under that title. K so, as hath 

• Lardner, toLx. p. 103. t Ibid, vol.xi. p. 88. 
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been already observed, it is nothing more than a 
collection of sentences from the genuine epistles ; and 
was perhaps, at first, rather the exercise of some idle 
pen, than any serious attempt to impose a forgery 
upon the public. Of an epistle to the Corinthians 
under St. Paul's name, which was brought into 
Europe in the present century, antiquity is entirely 
silent. It was unheard of lor sixteen centuries ; and 
at this day, though it be extant, and was first found 
in the Armenian language, it is not, by the Christians 
of that country, received into their scriptures. I 
hope, after this, that there is no reader who wiH 
think there is any competition of credit, or of externa} 
proof, between these and the received epistles; or 
rather who will not acknowledge the evidence <rf 
authenticity to be confirmed by the want of success 
which attended imposture. 

When we take into om* hands the lettesrs which 
the sufirage and consent of antiquity hath thus trans- 
mitted to us, the first thing that strikes our attention 
is the air of reality and business, as well as of serious- 
ness and conviction, which pervades the whole. Let 
the sceptic read them. K he be not sensible of these 
qualities in them, the argument can have no weight 
with him. If he be ; if he perceive in almost every 
page the language of a mind actuated by real occa- 
sions, and operating upon real circumstances, I would 
wish it to be observed, that the proof which arises 
from this perception is not to be deemed occult or 
imaginary, because it is incapable of being drawn out 
in words, or of being conveyed to the apprehension 
of the reader in any other way, than by sending him 
to the books themselves. 

And here, in its proper place, comes in the argu- 
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ment which it has been the office of these pages to 
unfold. St. Paul's epistles are connected with his 
history by their particularity, and by the numerous 
circumstances which are found in them. When we 
descend to an examination and comparison of these 
circumstances, we not only observe the history and 
the epistles to be independent documents, unknown 
to, or at least unconsulted by, each other, but we find 
the substance, and oftentimes very minute articles, 
of the history, recognised in the epistles, by allusions 
and references, which can neither be imputed to 
desiffUy nor, without a foundation in truth, be ac- 
counted for by accident, by hints and expressions 
and single words dropping as it were fortuitously 
from the pen of the writer, or drawn forth, each by 
some occasion proper to the place in which it occurs, 
but widely removed from any view to consistency or 
agreement. These, we know, ai*e efiFects which reality 
naturally produces, but which, without reality at the 
bottom, can hardly be conceived to exist. 

When therefore, with a body of external evidence, 
which is relied upon, and which experience proves 
may safely be relied upon, in appreciating the credit 
of ancient writings, we combine characters of genuine- 
ness and originality which are not found, and which, 
in the nature and order of things, cannot be expected 
to be found in spurious compositions ; whatever 
difficulties we may meet with in other topics of the 
Christian evidence, we can have little in yielding our 
assent to the following conclusions; that there was 
such a person as St. Paul ; that he lived in the age 
which we ascribe to him ; that he went about preach- 
ing the religion of which Jesus Christ was the founder ; 
and that the letters which we now read were actually 
M 5 
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written by him upon the subject, and in the course, 
of that his ministry. 

And if it be true that we are in possession of the 
very letters which St. Paul wrote, let us consider 
what confirmation they aflpbrd to the Christian his- 
tory. In my opinion they substantiate the whole 
transaction. The great object of modem research is 
to come at the epistolary correspondence of the 
times. Amidst the obscurities, the silence, or the 
contradictions of history, if a letter can be found, we 
regard it as the discovery of a land-mark ; as that 
by which we can correct, adjust, or supply the im- 
perfection and uncertainties of other accounts. One 
cause of the superior credit which is attributed to 
letters is this, that the facts which they disclose 
generally come out incidentally , and therefore with- 
. out design to mislead the public by false or exagge- 
rated accounts. This reason may be applied to St. 
Paul's epistles with as much justice as to any letters 
whatever. Nothing could be farther from the intention 
of the writer than to record any part of his history. 
That his history was in fact made public by these 
letters, and has by the same meaos been transmitted 
to future ages, is a secondary and unthought of efiFect. 
The sincerity therefore of the apostle's declarations 
cannot reasonably be disputed ; at least we are sure 
that it was not vitiated by any desire of setting him- 
self oflP to the public at large. But these letters form a 
part of the muniments of Christianity, as much to be 
valued for their contents, as for their originality. A 
more inestimable treasure the care of antiquity could 
not have sent down to us. Beside the proof they 
afibrd of the general reality of St. Paul's history, of 
the knowledge which the author of the Acts of the 
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Apostles had obtained of that history, and the con- 
sequent probability that he was, what he professes 
himself to have been, a companion of the apostle's ; 
beside the support they lend to these important 
inferences, they meet specifically some of the principal 
objections upon which the adversaries of Christianity 
have thought proper to rely. In particular they 
show, 

I. That Christianity was not a story set on foot 
amidst the confusions which attended and imme- 
diately preceded the destruction of Jerusalem ; when 
many extravagant reports were circulated, when 
men^s minds were broken by terror and distress, 
when amidst the tumults that surrounded them in- 
quiry was impracticable. These letters show incon- 
testably that the religion had fixed and established 
itself before this state of things took place. 

II. Whereas it hath been insinuated, that our 
gospels may have been made up of reports and stories, 
which were current at the time, we may observe 
that, with respect to the epistles, this is impossible. 
A man cannot write the history of his own life from 
reports ; nor, what is the same thing, be led by re- 
ports to refer to passages and transactions in which 
he states himself to have been immediately present 
and active. I do not allow that this insinuation is 
applied to the historical part of the New Testament 
with any colour of justice or probabiUty ; but I say, 
that to the epistles it is not applicable at all. 

III. These letters prove that the converts to Chris- 
tianity were not drawn from the barbarous, the mean, 
or the ignorant set of men, which the representations 
of infidelity would sometimes make them. We learn 
from letters the character not only of the writer, but, 
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in some measure, of the persons to whom they are 
written. To suppose that these letters were ad- 
dressed to a rude tribe, incapable of thought or 
reflection, is just as reasonable as to suppose Locke's 
Essay on the Human Understanding to have been 
written for the instruction of savages. Whatever 
may be thought of these letters in other respects, 
either of diction or argument, they are certainly 
removed as far as possible &om the habits and com- 
prehension of a barbarous people. 

IV. St. Paul's history, I mean so much of it as 
may be collected from his letters, is so implicated with 
that of the other apostles, and with the substance 
indeed of the Christian history itself, that I appre- 
hend it will be found impossible to admit St. Paul's 
story (I do not speak of the miraculous part of it) to 
be true, and yet to reject the rest as fabulous. For 
instance, can any one beUeve that there was such a 
man as Paul, a preacher of Christianity in the age 
which we assign to him, and not believe that there 
were also at the same time such men as Peter and 
James, and other apostles, who had been companions 
of Christ during his life, and who after his death 
published and avowed the same things concerning 
him which Paul taught? Judea, and especially 
Jerusalem, was the scene of Christ's ministry. The 
witnesses of his miracles lived there. St. Paul, by 
his own account, as well as that of his historian, 
appears to have frequently visited this city ; to have 
carried on a communication with the church there ; 
to have associated with the rulers and elders of that 
church, who were some of them apostles; to have 
acted, as occasions oflfered, in correspondence, and 
sometimes in conjunction with them. Can it, after 
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this^ be doubted^ but that the religion and the general 
faults relating to it, which St. Paul appears by his 
letters to have delivered to the several churches which 
he established at a distance, were, at the same time, 
taught and published at Jerusalem itself, the place 
where the business was transacted ; and taught and 
published by those who had attended the founder of 
the institution in his miraculous, or pretendedly 
miraculous, ministry ? 

It is observable, for so it appears both in the epistles 
and from the Acts of the Apostles, that Jerusalem, 
and the societv of believers in that city, long con- 
tinued the ceixwre from which the missionaries of the 
religion issued, with which all other churches main- 
tained a correspondence and connection, to which 
they referred their doubts, and to whose rehef, in 
times of pubHc distress, they remitted their charitable 
assistance. This observation I think material, because 
it proves that this was not the case of giving out ac- 
counts in one country of what is transacted in an- 
other, without afiFbrding the hearers an opportimity 
of knowing whether the things related were credited 
by any, or even pubhshed, in the place where they 
are reported to have passed. 

V. St. Paul's letters furnish evidence (and what 
better evidence than a man's own letters can be de- 
sired ?) of the soundness and sobriety of his judgment. 
His caution in distinguishing between the occasional 
suggestions of inspiration, and the ordinary exercise 
of his natural understanding, is without example in 
the history of human enthusiasm. His morality is 
everywhere calm, pure, and rational; adapted to the 
condition, the activity, and the business of social life, 
and of its various relations; free from the over- 
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scrupulousness and austerities of superstition, and 
from, what was more perhaps to be apprehended, the 
abstractions of quietism, and the soarings or extrava- 
gances of fanaticism. His judgment concerning a 
hesitating conscience : his opinion of the moral in- 
difference of many actions, yet of the prudence and 
even the duty of compliance, where non-compliance 
would produce evil effects upon the minds of the per- 
sons who observed it, is as correct and just as the 
most liberal and enlightened moralist could form at 
this day. The accuracy of modem ethics has found 
nothing to amend in these determinations. 

What Lord Lyttleton has remarked of the prefer- 
ence ascribed by St. Paul to inward rectitude of prin- 
ciple above every other religious accomplishment, is 
very material to our present purpose. " In his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, xiii. 1 — 3, St. Paul has 
these words : " Though I speak ivith the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not charity, I am become 
as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And though 
I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all myste- 
ries and all knowledge, and though I have all faith, so 
that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, 
I am nothing. And though I bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor, and though I give my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, itprqfiteth me nothing.' Is this 
the language of enthusiasm? Did ever enthusiast 
prefer that universal benevolence which compre- 
hendeth aU moral virtues, and which, as appeareth 
by the following verses, is meant by charity here ; 
did ever enthusiast, I say, prefer that benevolence '^ 
(which we may add is attainable by every man) "to 
faith and to miracles, to those religious opinions 
which he had embraced, and to those supernatural 
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graces and gifts which he imagined he had acquired ; 
nay even to the merit of martyrdom ? Is it not the 
genius of enthusiasm to set moral virtues infinitely 
below the merit of faith ; and of aU moral virtues to 
value that least which is most particularly enforced 
by St. Paul, a spirit of candour, moderation, and 
peace ? Certainly neither the temper nor the opinions 
of a man subject to fanatical delusions are to be found 
in this passage/' — Lord Lyttleton's Considerations 
on the Conversion, &c. 

I see no reason therefore to question the integrity 
of his understanding. To call him a visionary, 
because he appealed to visions; or an enthusiast, 
because he pretended to inspiration, is to take the 
whole question for granted. It is to take for granted 
that no such visions or inspirations existed ; at least 
it is to assume, contrary to his own assertions, that 
he had no other proofs than these to ofiFer of his 
mission, or of the truth of his relations. 

One thing I allow, that his letters every where 
discover great zeal and earnestness in the cause in 
which he was engaged ; that is to say, he was con- 
vinced of the truth of what he taught ; he was deeply 
impressed, but not more so than the occasion 
merited, with a sense of its importance. This pro- 
duces a corresponding animation and solicitude in the 
exercise of his ministry. But would not these consi- 
derations, supposing them to be well founded, have 
holden the same place, and produced the same efiFect, 
in a mind the strongest and most sedate ? 

VI. These letters are decisive as to the sulBFerings 
of the author ; also as to the distressed state of the 
Christian church, and the dangers which attended the 
preaching of the gospel. 
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^' Whereof I Paul am made a minister, who now 
rejoice in my sufferings for you, and fill up that 
which is behind of the afflictions of Christ in my 
flesh, for his body's sake, which is the church/' CoL 
1.24. 

^' If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are 
of aU men the most miserable." 1 Cor. xv. 19. 

'^ Why stand we in jeopardy every hour ? I pro- 
test by your rejoicing which I have in Christ Jesus, 
I die daily. K, after the manner of men, I have 
fought with beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it 
me if the dead rise not ?" 1 Cor. xv. 80, &c. 

'' If children, then heirs ; heirs of God, and joint- 
heirs with Christ : if so be that we suffer with him, 
that we may be also glorified together. For I reckon 
that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory that shall be revealed 
in US." Rom. viii. 17, 18. 

^^Who shaU separate us from the love of Christ? 
shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, 
or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? As it is written. 
For thy sake we are killed all the day long; we are 
accounted as sheep for the slaughter." Rom. viii. 
85, 36, 

^^ Rejoicing in hope ; patient in tribulation ; continu- 
ing instant in prayer.^' Rom. xii. 12. 

^^Now concerning virgins I have no command- 
ment of the Lord ; yet I give my judgment as one 
that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful. 
I suppose therefore that this is good /or tlie present 
distress ; I say, that it is good for a man so to be.*' 
1 Cor.vii.25,26. 

'' For unto you it is given, in the behalf of Christ, 
not only to believe on him, but also to suffer for his 
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sake ; haying the same conflict which ye saw in me^ 
and now hear to be in me/' Phil. i. 29, 30. 

'* Ood forbid that I should glory, save in the cross 
of onr Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is 
crucified unto me, and I unto the world." 

*' From henceforth let no man trouble me ; for I 
bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.^' Gal. 
vi.14.17. 

'^Ye became followers of us, and of the Lord, 
having received the word in much affliction, with joy 
of the Holy Ghost.'' 1 Thess. i. 6. 

'' We ourselves glory in you in the churches of 
God for your patience and faith in all your persecu- 
tions and tribulations that ye endure." 2 Thess. 
i. 4. 

We may seem to have accumulated texts unne- 
cessarily j but beside that the point, which they are 
brought to prove, is of great importance, there is 
this also to be remarked in every one of the passages 
cited, that the allusion is drawn from the writer by 
the argument or the occasion ; that the notice which is 
taken of his suflferings, and of the suffering condition 
of Christianity, is perfectly incidental, and is dictated 
by no design of stating the facts themselves. Indeed 
they are not stated at all : they may rather be said 
to be assumed. This is a distinction upon which we 
have relied a good deal in former parts of this 
treatise ; and where the writer's information cannot 
be doubted, it always, in my opinion, adds greatly to 
the value and credit of the testimony. 

If any reader require from the apostle more direct 
and eiLplidt assertions of the same thing, he will 
receive fuU satisfaction in the following quota- 
tions :^— 
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''Are they ministers of Christ ? (I speak as a fool) 
I am more; in labours more abundant, in stripes 
above measure, in prisons more firequent, in deaths 
oft. Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes 
save one ; thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I 
stoned ; thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a 
day I have been in the deep ; in journeys often, in 
perils of water, in perils of robbers, in perils by 
mine own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in 
perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in 
perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren ; in 
weariness and painfulness, in watchiags often, in 
himger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and 
nakedness/' 2 Cor. xi. 23—28. 

Can it be necessary to add more? "1 think that 
God hath set forth us the apostles last, as it were 
appointed to death ; for we are made a spectacle unto 
the world, and to angels, and to men. — ^Even unto 
this present hour we both hunger and thirst, and are 
naked, and are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling 
place; and labour, working with our own hands: 
being reviled, we bless ; being persecuted, we suffer 
it ; being defamed, we entreat : we are made as the 
filth of the earth, and are the off-scouring of all 
things unto this day.'' 1 Cor. iv. 9 — 13. I subjoin 
this passage to the former, because it extends to the 
other apostles of Christianity much of that which 
St. Paul declared concerning himself. 

In the following quotations, the reference to the 
author's sufferings is accompanied with a specification 
of time and place, and with an appeal for the truth of 
what he declares to the knowledge of the persons 
whom he addresses : " Even after that we had suffered 
before, and were shamefully entreated, as ye know, at 
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Philippi, we were bold in our God to speak unto you 
the gospel of God with much contention/^ 1 Thess. 
ii.2. 

"But thou hast fully known my doctrine, manner of 
life, purpose, faith, long-suflFering, persecutions, afflic- 
tions, which came to me at Antioch, at Iconium, at 
Lystra ; what persecutions I endured : but out of them 
all the Lord delivered me." 2 Tim. iii. 10, 11. 

I apprehend that to this point, as far as the testi- 
mony of St. Paul is credited, the evidence from his 
letters is complete and full. It appears under every 
form in which it could appear, by occasional allusions 
and by direct assertions, by general declarations and 
by specific examples. 

VII. St. Paul in these letters asserts, in positive 
and unequivocal terms, his performance of miracles 
strictly and properly so called. 

He therefore that ministered to you the spirit, 
and worketh miracles {evepy&v Suvafiei^;) among you, 
doeth he it by the works of the law, or by the hearing 
of faith?'' Gal. iii. 6. 

"For I will not dare to speak of those things 
which Christ hath not wrought by me,* to make the 
Gentiles obedient, by word and deed, through mighty 
signs and wonders {iv Svvdfiec arffjueicov Kal repdrayv), 
by the power of the Spirit of God; so that from 
Jerusalem, and round about unto Illyricum, I have 
fully preached the gospel of Christ.'' Rom. xv. 
18, 19. 

^^ Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought among 
you in all patience, in signs and wonders and mighty 

* 1. e " I will speak of nothing but what Christ hath wrought by 
me;** or, as Grotius interprets it,** Christ hath wrought so great 
things by me, that I will not dare to say what he hath not wrought." 
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deeds " (ei/ arnieioL^ ical ripaai, koI Bvpdfiea-^) . * 2 Cor. 
xii. 12. 

These words, signs, wonders, and mighty deeds 
{a-TjfjLela^ xaX ripara, koX huvdfiei^;)^ are the specific 
appropriate terms throughout the New Testament, 
employed when public sensible miracles are intended 
to be expressed. This will appear by consulting, 
amongst other places, the texts referred to in the 
notcjt aJid it caonot be shown that they are ever 
employed to express any thing else. 

Secondly, these words not only denote miracles as 
opposed to natural effects, but they denote yisible, 
and what may be called external, miracles, as distinr 
guished. 

First, from inspiration. If St. Paul had meant to 
refer only to secret illuminations of his understanding, 
or secret influences upon his will or affections, he 

* To these may be added the following indirect allusions, which, 
though, if they had stood alone, t. e. without plainer texts in the same 
writings, they might have been accounted dubious ; yet, when con- 
sidered in conjunction with the passages ahready cited, can hardly 
receive any other interpretation than that which we give them. 

" My speech and my preaching was not with enticing words of 
man's wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power ; that 
your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power 
of God." 1 Cor. ii. 4, 5. 

" The gospel, whereof I was made a minister, according to the gift 
of the grace of God given unto me, by the effectual working of his 
power." Eph. iii. 7. 

" For he that wrought effectually in Peter to the apostleshlp of 
the circumcision, the same was mighty in me towards the Grentiles." 
Gal. ii. 8. 

•* For our gospel came not unto you in word only, but also in 
power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance." 1 These, 
i. 5. 

t Mark xvi. 20. Luke xxiiL 8. John ii. 11, 23 ; iii. 2 ; iy. 48, 
64 ; xi. 47. Acts ii. 22 ; iv. 30 ; V. 12 ; vi. 8 ; viii. 6 ; xiv. 8 ; xv. 12. 
Heb. ii. 4. 
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could not, with truth, have represented them as 
'^ signs and wonders wrought by him/' of " signs and 
wonders and mighty; deeds wrought amongst them/' 

Secondly, from visions. These would not, by any 
means, satisfy the force of the terms, ^^ signs, wonders, 
and mighty deeds;'' still less could they be said to 
be " wrought by him," or ^' wrought amongst them : " 
Bor are these terms and expressions any where appUed 
to visions. When our author alludes to the super- 
natural communications which he had received, either 
by vision or otherwise, he uses expressions suited to 
the nature of the subject, but very different from the 
words which we have quoted. He calls them reve- 
lations, but never signs, wonders, or mighty deeds. 
^'I wiU come," says he, ^^ to visions and revelations of 
the Lord;" and then proceeds to describe a particular 
instance, and afterwards adds, ^'lest I should be ex- 
alted above measure through the abundance of the 
revelations, there was given me a thorn in the flesh." 

Upon the whole, the matter admits of no softening 
qualification, or ambiguity whatever. If St. Paul did 
not work actual, sensible, pubhc miracles, he has 
knowingly, in these letters, borne his testimony to a 
falsehood. I need not add, that, in two also of the 
quotations, he has advanced his assertion in the face 
of those persons amongst whom he declares the 
miracles to have been wrought. 

Let it be remembered that the Acts of the Apos- 
tles describe various particular miracles wrought by 
St. Paul, which in their nature answer to the terms 
and expressions which we have seen to be used by 
St. Paul himself. 
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Here then we have a man of liberal attainments^ 
and in other points of sound judgment, who had ad- 
dicted his life to the service of the gospel. We see 
him, in the prosecution of his purpose, travelling 
from country to country, enduring every species of 
hardship, encountering every extremity of danger, 
assaulted by the populace, punished by the magis- 
trates, scourged, beaten, stoned, left for dead ; expect- 
ing, whenever he came, a renewal of the same treat- 
ment, and the same dangers, yet, when driven from 
one city, preaching in the next ; spending his whole 
time in the employment, sacrificing to it his pleasures, 
his ease, his safety ; persisting in this course to old 
age, unaltered by the experience of perverseness, in- 
gratitude, prejudice, desertion ; unsubdued by anxiety, 
want, labour, persecutions ; unwearied by long con- 
finement, undismayed by the prospect of death. Such 
was St. Paul. We have his letters in our hands : we 
have also a history purporting to be written by one 
of his fellow-travellers, and appearing by a comparison 
with these letters, certainly to have been written by 
some person weU acquainted with the transactions of 
his life. From the letters, as well as from the history, 
we gather not only the account which we have stated 
of him, but that he was one out of many who acted 
and sufi^ered in the same manner ; and that, of those 
who did so, several had been the companions of 
Christ's ministry, the ocular witnesses, or pretending 
to be such, of his miracles, and of his resurrection. 
We moreover find this same person referring in his 
letters to his supernatural conversion, the particulars 
and accompanying circumstances of which are re- 
lated in the history, and which accompanying cir- 
cimistances, if all or any of them be true, render 
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it impossible to have been a delusion. We also 
find 1dm positively^ and in appropriated terms^ assert- 
ing^ that he himself worked miracles^ strictly and 
properly so called, in support of the mission which he 
executed ; the history, meanwhile, recording various 
passages of his ministry, which come up to the extent 
of this assertion. The question is, whether falsehood 
was ever attested by evidence like this. Falsehoods, 
we know, have found their way into reports, into 
tradition, into books : but is an example to be met 
with, of a man voluntarily undertaking a life of want 
and pain, of incessant fatigue, of continual peril ; sub- 
mitting to the loss of his home and country, to stripes 
and stoning, to tedious imprisonment, and the con- 
stant expectation of a violent death, for the sake of 
carrying about a story of what was false, and of what, 
if fidse, he must have known to be so ? 



THE END. 
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